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The Gulag Grand Tour 

’There are thousands 
of living ghosts. They 
. are people like Ivan, 
a gnarled creature’ 

- _ Page I . 
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The laughing lender 

’He has so much 
money that if the Jamaican 
currency gets into trouble 
he can underwrite it’ 

- — — Page III 
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■Prdvejhce madness 
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¥ Sr"Brigid s tastes have 
** lefftheir mark on my 
= sS *newly-bought house . 
seemingly forever 
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Shanghai cross roads 

‘By Monday 1 had been 
stopped by the police four 
times, fined once, and my car 
had been towed away ’ 

Page XVIII 


MCI cuts price to save BT deal 


Group’s fear of litigation 
prompts 15% reduction 


By Clay Harris and Alan Cans 
in London and TVacy Gcarrigwi 
In New -York 

MCI Commimlcatloiis yesterday 
agreed to a price cot of more 
than 15 per cent , to save its . 
Concert merger with British Tele- ' 
communications . The revised 
terms value the second-largest 
US long distance operator at 
$23.7bn. 

The two companies said MCTs 
expansion into US local tele- 
phone markets - the catalyst for ' 
a profits warning last month 
which threw the- merger into ' 
doubt - would be Concert's high- 
est short-term priority, bid would 
also be more focused, r 

The new terms . prompted 
another jcm^p in BT*s share pdce. v 
It closed 23%p higher at 438p. for. - 
a total gain of 1 as per cent inthe 
two days since a “review^ of 
merger terms was announced. 

MCI shares were unchanged at 
$30A at midday- in New York, - 
compared with the neiyoffer^s; 
value of $33. 'ft emerged tbalBT 
had put Its dammdfer reuagoti^.; 


Hon to MCI more than two weeks 
ago, before the US company filed 
a report with the Securities and 
Ryphangn Commission that made 
no- mention of any possible 
nhflng w in financial terms. 

: An adviser involved in the 
transaction - the largest foreign 
takeover in the US - said MCI 
had acceded to lower terms in 
part because of the prospect 
of a “nuclear winter of litigation* 
if BT had tried to abandon the 
deal. BT and MCI refused to say 
when the demand had been 
made- 

Sir Peter Bonfleld, BTs chief 
executive, said: The merits of 
the merger remain as compelling 
now as when we announced it in 
November." 

: The new terms reflected the 
rapidly changing US telecoms 
market and were in the best 
Interest di both companies’ share- 
holders, he ftHriurl- 
| But ome MCI shareholder in the 
US said: U I hate this deaL Fm 
disappointed, worn out, drained 
and angry " He said the situation 
watf “ripe for litigation”, parti cu- 



BT finance director Robert Brace (left), MCTs Tim Price, BT chairman Sir Iain Vallance and chief executive Sir Peter Bonfleld annkncor 


larly by investors who bought 
after MCTs SEC filing on August 
14. 

Part of the strong rise in BTs 
share price was believed to 
reflect demand from arbitrageurs 
to cover “short” positions taken 
out in the belief the terms would 
not change. 

Tim Price, MCTs president and 
chief operating officer, said that 
local expansion would concen- 
trate initially on markets where 


regulation “provided for true 
competition". This is expected to 
include the north-eastern US. a 
region covered by the proposed 
Nynex-Bell Atlantic merger, and 
select urban markets such as 
Chicago. 

An adviser involved in the deal 
said the more focused approach 
could reduce next year’s local 
losses by 10 per cent from the 
figure of more than $800m 
suggested in the profits warning. 


Mr Price said no jobs would be 
lost at MCI because of the 
merger. Management changes 
were also ruled out 

Concert will have 10 per cent 
fewer shares but more debt in the 
new package. BT said this would 
increase gearing, but help 
enhance earning s after "modest” 
initial dilution. 

MCI and BT shareholders must 
vote again on the merger, which 
is expected to be completed by 


the end of the year. BT is now 
offering 3.75 Concert shares phis 
$7.75 in cash for each MCI share. 

MCI shareholders are also 
ineligible to receive two BT 
dividends for the current finan- 
cial year. 

London stocks. Page 17 
World stocks, Page 21 
'Insulted' US investors fire off 
barrage of complaints. Page 22 
Lex, Page 24 


Teamsters’ president sees the wheels come off 


By Mark SuzmarUri Washington 

Hardy can triumph have keen' 
followed so swiftly by disaster. 

Just five days ago, Ron Carey, 
head of the L4m-strong Team- 
sters anion, wa& belng feted as 
the new darting of the moribund 
US labour movement after the 
success of' a two-week strike at 
United Parcel .Service, the coun- 
try's; largest parcel carrier. 

Yesterday, the victory celebra- 
tion^ were abruptly halted when 
the US government m i n i fied his 
re-election as president last 
December owing to. campaign 
funding frnproprieities. : 


'While notieatirely unexpected, 
the" decision -by 'Barbara Zack 
Qnlndeb.a federally appointed 
election overseer, was cruelly 
timed fur both Mr Carey and the 
onion he leads. 

- Since first wtanfaig election in 
1991, the farmer UPS driver has 
.sought to remake mi organisa- 
tion that was a byword for car- 
’ ruptton and links with organised 
crime into a respectable force 
that does what onions are sup- 
posed to: look after the interests 
of its members. 

Union officials had hoped that 
the UPS strike, which garnered 
widespread public support. 


■would complete' the rehafcUStc 
tion from its inglorious past. 

No fewer than three of Mr 
Carey's predecessors have been 
imprisoned and a fourth died 
• un d er indictment. 

Jimmy Hoffa, the organisa- 
tion's most infamous figure, ran 
it like a personal fiefdom 
through the 1960s, eventually 
disappearing mysteriously in 
1975, reputedly at the bands of 
the mob. 

Jackie Presses-, a less illustri- 
ous leader, once spent more than 
$500,000 on a party where he 
dressed as a Roman emperor and 
was carried to the festivities on a 


litter. ?*!.■ Csj,- , at .... 

Mr Clean, and the. first Team- 
sters president to be directly 
elected by union members, has 
wasted little time in uprooting 
the old guard. 

He has shut 72 locals on cor- 
ruption charges, dime away with 
the limousines, private jets and 
regular meetings in Hawaii that 
were once standard for Teamster 
officials, and even cut his own 
salary. 

But despite - or because of - 
Ms crusade, last year’s re-elec- 
tion campaign proved a bruising, 
hitter affair. Mr Carey squared 
off against Janies Hoff a. son of 


... — i . ..uu -i ula itlts Choice 
of many traditional anion bosses 
resentful of the new order’s 
high-handedness and nervous 
about their fast vanishing privi- 
leges. 

Mr Carey won with just 52 per 
cent of the vote, a narrow vic- 
tory which was partly attributed 
to a huge last minute direct 
mailing of campaign literature 
to members. 

In making her decision, Ms 
Qutedel accepted charges made 
by Mr Boffa that the drive had 
been paid for through a complex 
network of schemes that illegally 
used union funds. 


“No corruption, no exceptions, 
no excuses,” is one of Mr Carey’s 
favourite phrases. 

There has been no suggestion 
he personally authorised, or 
even knew of, the ploy by his 
campaign managers hut it seems 
that in refigfating the election he 
will be forced to taka the conse- 
quences of ft - and hope that his 
victory over UPS will prove the 
more lasting image in the minds 
of union members. 

One thing is curtain however: 
with balloting expected to take 
at least four months, the union’s 
fight for rehabilitation will take 
much longer to resolve. 


Dome row 
intensifies 
as Germans 
threaten 
to sue 


By David Wfighton, 

Political Correspondent 

The UK government’s problems 
over the Millennium Dome 
increased yesterday when a Ger- 
man company threatened legal 
action after the cancellation of its 
£6.lm ($9. 94m) contract to supply 
the roof skin. 

Munich-based Koch fflghtex is 
understood to be claiming up to 
£gm in compensation following 
the government's decision to 
switch the contract to a US com- 
pany. The row overshadowed 
government efforts to boost pub- 
lic support by extending the life 
of the £250m dome, to be con- 
structed at Greenwich, London. 

Peter Mandelson, minister in 
charge of the project, said the 
government was responding to 
legitimate criticism by switching 
to a Teflon-coated glass-fibre 
rod This will be supplied by US- 
based Birdair at a cost of £l4m 
and the material is expected to 
last more than 25 years. 10 years 
longer than predicted for Koch’s 
polyester skin- 

Mr Mandelson said the change 
reflected the government's deter- 
mination that the dome provide 
“an enduring legacy” after the 
millennium celebrations and 
hinted that the site could have a 
role in a future bid to bring the 
Olympic Games to London. 

The announcement appeared to 
have little immediate impact on 
public support for the project Of 
the 31,000 BBC Radio 2 listeners 
who responded to a phone-in poll 
yesterday, 95 per cent were 
opposed to the dome. 

Officials denied reports that 
Koch had been offered a cancella- 
tion fee of only £100,000 and said 
that under the terms of its con- 
tract it would be entitled to reim- 
bursement of its costs, which 
were not expected to be substan- 
tial. 
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China fuels Taiwan row Bally troubleshooter quits 


A row berweeh China and Japan-intensified after Chinese premier Li 
PeDgttmdeumedremaxk&by a Tokyo official that a review of the US- 
Japansecurtty pact would cover possible conflicts in the Taiwan 
Strait The dispute threatens to overshadow a visit to China by Japa- 
nese prime minister Ryutaro Hashimoto. Beijing claims thatTaiwan 
is part of China andthreatens to use military force if a foreign power 
were to intervene in the issue. Page 3 

Unicefftocut staff by 1B%s The United Nation's Chzldran’s 
Fund la cutting staff worldwide by about 15 per cent, eliminating 
almost 1,000 jOb$, mostly to developing countries. The agency has an . 
annual budget qf about gibn, not much less than that of the UN, but 
contributed voluntarily. Unicef helps governments provide health 
and other services for women and rfifidnan, mainly thmu g h individ- 
ual national; cmdntiftees. The UN staff union said the cuts were foil- 
ing unfairly .on women and older staff. Page 4 

Drums rosily may come tram Dreams Come line hopes to 
become the first Ja p anese band to succeed in the global music mar- 
ket after signing a $lflm deal with VirgihltecordB in North America, 
pert of Uk music group EML The band has been lured away from 
Sony Muste’s Japanese record label after selling more than 20m - 
albums in ij^pan since 1989; Page 2; J- J ; 

Cosmonauts rapadrfUR Tests ova- the weekend will determine 
whether Russian cosmonauts succeeded in restoring power to the Mir 
space station, which was crippled after a crash with, a cargo module. 
FQ^-Commander Anatoly Solovyov and engineer Pavel- Vinogradov 
spent afanost five hours reconnecting cables. Pages ' ••• 


I ^■Manin the News 


Mohammed Khatami 

ban's new president could be fbngh/en for 
basking In the glow of his own achievements.. In 
only three. months, this courteous and gently- 
spokm cleric may haws begun a process of 
tundarnantal change both inside Iran and in Its 
rotations wllh foe west .But the chafcngee stfH 
facing Mr- Khatami are daunting. 
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Ernst Thomke, 56, Switzerland's best-known industrial trouble- 
shooter, resigned as chief executive of Bally after his plans for a par- 
tial flotation of the luxury shoe company were rejected by the major- 
ity shareholder. Bally has taken longer than expected to respond to 
Mr Thomke’s strategy, which has involved cutting costs, shifting pro- 
duction to low-cost countries, and more than halving its shoe range. 
Page 24 

DuPont buys protein supplier: US chemicals group DuPont is to 
buy Protein Technologies International, a leading supplier of soy pro- 
tein, for $L5bn in stock. DuPont is buying the group from Ralston 
Purina, US maker of Eveready batteries and pet food. Page 24 

M o ntse r rat homeowners to lose in suran ce coven Many 
homeowners in. Montserrat are to lose insurance cover because insur- 
ers fear an eruption of the island's volcano could lead to milli ons of 
pounds in claims. Theirwithdrawal is likely to fuel an acrimonious 
row in the UK over compensation for Montserrat’s remaining 5,000 
inhabitants, many of wham may be farced by the risk of another 
eruption to flee the island. Page 5; Empire without profit or prestige. 
Page 7 

US stocks fid sharply: US stocks were sent sharply lower on 

^ ' •' t Friday, with the mid-afternoon Dow Jones 

Industrial Average down 13193 points, or 
1-G7 per cent, at 7.762JJ2. Much of the 
v downward drift came from renewed fears 
of a possible rise in German interest rates 
we ek- The market's current down- 
ward spiral threatened to cancel out the 
J. i: huge gates made earlier this week. In 

three days the Dow gained 328 points 
. before news of a lower than expected US trade deficit triggered a 
sell-off in bands and stocks cm Thursday. Page 24; London stocks, 
Page 17; World stocks, Page 21; Markets, Weekend Page XVHL 

Tliadl currency oinks to historic lows: The Thai baht fen to 
historic lows and pulled other currencies in the region down with it 
as concern grew over an announcement that ihafland’s central bank 
is significantly exposed in the forward currency market. The con- 
cerns added to fears that a $iE.7bn rescue parfraga for Thailand led 
by the International Monetary Fund may prove insufficient to avert 
further currency instability. Page 4; Currencies, page 9 
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Space station’s recent troubles jolt Kremlin into pledging more aerospace resources 


Mir inspires Yeltsin’s flight of fancy 


By Chiystfe Freeland 
in Moscow 


Promising everything from 
more state funding to the 
love of Russia's prettiest 
girls. Boris Yeltsin, Russian 
president, yesterday broad- 
cast a message of support for 
his country's ailing space 
programme, just hours 
before two cosmonauts 
embarked on a perilous 
spacewalk. 

The cosmonauts later car- 
ried out risky repairs on the 


troubled Mir space station, 
raising hopes of smoother 
sailing ahead for Russia's 
jinxed space programme. 

Mar's recent woes appear 
to have jolted the Kremlin 
Into devoting more resources 
to the aerospace industry. 
“The 1998 budget will 
increase allocations for aero- 
space and aviation, funda- 
mental sciences and high 
technologies." Mr Yeltsin 
said in one of his radio 
addresses. “Russia must not 
yield its leading position." 


Russia’s space programme 
has fallen on hard times in 
recent years, as the country 
has thrown all its resources 
into the painful transition to 
a market economy. 

"Of late, we have become 
somewhat Indifferent to 
outer space." said Mr Yelt- 
sin. “Either we have become 
weary' of fanfare, solemn 
speeches and applause, or 
we have decided that earthly 
problems are more impor- 
tant." 

The president urged the 


country's youths to refocus 
their ambitions on the glam - 
o rous exploration of earth’s 
last frontier, warning that 
Russian know-how risked 
being lost as Soviet-trained 
specialists retired. 

As an incentive, he prom- 
ised that Russian pilots 
would have more fun. Today 
it is Russia's entrepreneurs 
who partner Moscow's most 
beautiful women. But Mr 
Yeltsin promised that the 
day would come when Rus- 
sian women “will dream of 


marrying an airman hr a 
cosmonaut”. 

Tests over the weekend 
will determine whether the 
cosmonauts' efforts have 
succeeded in restoring power 
to Mir. which was crippled 
after a June 25 crash with a 
cargo module. 

Wearing bulky spacesuits. 
Anatoly Solovyov, the flight 
commander, and Pavel Vino- 
gradov, flight engineer, 
spent almost five hours 
reconnecting cables in 
the abandoned Spektr mod- 


Music groups 
dream of 


World music: chart-topping success 


Global musk: market 

1991 total: $27.1 5bn 
Latin America 4% 


1996totafcS39-83bn 

Others 2 % Latin America 6% 




Europe 34% 


capturing 
global market 


^ 'North America 33% 


D reams Come True 
has often topped the 
Japanese album 
charts, but after signing a 
SlGm deal with Virgin 
Records in North America 
last week the Japanese band 
is now setting its sights on 
the international charts. 

Virgin, part of EMI, the 
UK music group, has lured 
Dreams Come True away 
from Sony Music's Japanese 
record label in the hope that 
the band will become the 
first Japanese act to succeed 
in the global music market 
Previous attempts to intro- 
duce Japanese music outside 
Asia have failed. 

Dreams Come True mus- 
tered only modest sales for 
Beauty and Harmony, its 
first English-language 
album, in 1994. Yet several 
Latin American and 
southern European artistes 
have recently achieved inter- 
national success, and record 
companies hope that acts 
from other countries will fol- 
low. 

Traditionally, the global 
music market has been dom- 
inated by North American 
and British stars signed to 
multinational record compa- 
nies based in New York. Los 
Angeles or London, which 
have distributed their 
English-language recordings 
worldwide through local sub- 
sidiaries. 

In recent years, however, a 
new wave of regional stars 


has emerged in the fast 
expanding music markets of 
Asia, southern Europe and 
Latin America. 

These markets have 
shown stronger growth than 
mature ones such as North 
America or northern Europe. 
Some 71 per cent of record 
sales were in Europe or 
North America in 1991. 
against 67 per cent last year, 
according to the Interna- 
tional Federation of the Pho- 
nographic Industry tfFPIj, 
which represents the world's 
record labels. 

Over the same period the 
introduction of inexpensive, 
but fairly sophisticated, 
recording technology has 
enabled local Asian and 
Latin American acts to 
match the audio standards 
of US and UK artistes. 

"These days the quality of 
recordings by regional 
artistes is as goed as the 
British and Americans, and 
that wasn't the case 10 years 
ago,” said Rudi Gassner. 
chairman of the interna- 
tional arm of BMG. the 
music division of German 
media group Bertelsmann. 

Another catalyst for the 
rise of the regional stars has 
been the launch of hundreds 
of new television channels 
and radio stations in Europe, 
Asia and Latin America. 

Musical tastes have 
become increasingly frag- 
mented. and the latest US 
and UK stars have found it 
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Dreams Come True 
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harder than their predeces- 
sors did to make inroads into 
the fiercely competitive Asia 
and Latin American mar- 
kets. Record companies have 
come to rely on the new 
regional stars for a growing 
proportion of revenue. 

Dreams Come True has 
sold mote than 20m albums 
for Sony in Japan since 19S9. 
Last year alone Jacky 
Cheung, the Hong Kong 
singer known as the “God of 
Songs”, mustered sales of 
2.5m albums for PolyGram. 
the Dutch entertainment 
group. He is the first Asian 
to be numbered among its 10 
best-selling acts. 

However, regional stars 
tend to be less profitable for 
record companies than the 
old genre of global super- 
stars. The cost of promoting 
albums is so high that profit- 
ability rises sharply as sales 
increase. Record labels make 
a profit of roughly S3 on 
every copy of an album sell- 
ing more than 5m units, but 
$5 if sales rise above 10m. 


This gives them an incen- 
tive to try to broaden the 
appeal of regional stars. Tra- 
ditionally such efforts have 
tended to produce "one-hit 
wonders", but recently the 
music industry’ has had 
more success in introducing 
regional artistes to other 
countries. 

Most of the successes have 
been Latin acts whose Span- 
ish-language recordings sell 
across southern Europe. 
Latin America and among 
the fast expanding Latin 
population in the US. 


R icky Martin, a Mexi- 
can singer signed to 
Sony, has sold 2.2m 
copies of A Medio Vtetor, his 
last album, including more 
than l.8m outside Mexico. At 
least 2m of the 2.5m sales 
achieved by Pies Descalzas. 
the latest release by Shaldra, 
another Sony act. came from 
outside her native Colombia. 

Similarly, Juntos Otra Bee, 
a duet by Juan Gabriel and 
Rocio D ureal, the Mexican 


and Spanish singers con- 
tracted to BMG, has sold 
more than lm copies across 
North and Latin America. 
Both artistes had previously 
sold only in their own coun- 
tries. 

The Latin music market 
seems set far strong growth, 
with record sales rising 28 
per cent to S2.49bn last year, 
while the North American 
market stalled at Sl3.2bn, 
according to the IFPL Simi- 
larly. shipments of Hispanic 
recordings and music videos 
rose 25 per cent to 5213.2m in 
the US in the first half of 
this year, when the value of 
all music shipments slipped 
by 5 per cent to S52bn. 

After their successes with 
Latin artistes, record compa- 
nies hope international 
music buyers will ' be more 
amenable to Asian music - 
starting with Virgin's efforts 
to relaunch Dreams Come 
True as global stars. 

Surfing detective. Page 7 
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Hardline Serbs hit 


back through media 


Pope draws fire 
with French foray 


By Guy Din more in Sarajevo 


Hardline Bosnian Serb nationalists, 
their power base weakened by 
Nato's military intervention on the 
side of President Biliana Plavsic, 
have responded by launching a 
media campaign portraying British 
troops as Nazi occupiers. 

Serb Radio and Television fSRT) 
has repeatedly broadcast footage of 
second world war German troops 
and the Croatian Us tas ha fascist 
army, followed by images of Nato 
stabilisation force (SFOR) soldiers in 
Bosnia portrayed in the same grainy 
black and white style of the wartime 
archives. 

Miroslav Toholj, general director 
of SRT, yesterday defended his pro- 
gramme, saying it was in response 
to an operation on Wednesday when 
British and Czech soldiers seized five 
police buildings in the north-western 
town of Banja Luka and evicted 
police opposed to Mrs Plavsic, wbo is 
locked in a power struggle with 
hardliners based in eastern 
Bosnia. 

Nato's operation uncovered large 


arsenals, including explosives and 
rocket launchers, which may have 
been intended for an attempted coup 
against Mrs Plavsic. SRT made no 
mention of the weapons discovery. 

Western officials in Sarajevo were 
furious at the footage, saying it was 
intended to incite Serbs to take up 
arms. 

“It was a direct attempt to demon- 
ise SFOR, which is a direct threat," 
said one official. 

Nato is resisting pressure from 
Carlos Westendorp. the international 
community’s high representative in 
Bosnia, to take action against SRT. 
It is the only Serb media outlet avail- 
able to most Bosnian Serbs and a 
powerful tool in influencing voters 
ahead of municipal elections next 
month and parliamentary polls that 
Mrs Plavsic has called for October. 

SRT yesterday broadcast the text 
of a letter said to have been written 
to SFOR by Pero Colic, the Bosnian 
Serb army commander, warning that 
his forces would “not sit back with i 
their hands folded” and watch as 
Serb-controlled territory within Bos- 
nia is split by Nato. 1 


By Samar Lskandar in Paris 


Pope John Paul's visit to Paris to 
celebrate the 12th anniversary of 
World Youth Day, which reaches a 
climax tomorrow with an open air 
mass, provoked further criticism 
yesterday from France's ruling 
Socialist party. 

The party said It “regretted" the 
Pope's decision to pray at the grave 
of his friend Jdrome Lejeune, a 
genetics professor and anti-abortion 
campaigner. This “can only foster 
ill-feeling and could encourage 
those who fight [an and -abortion] 
battle tainted with intolerance," It 
said. 

Several politicians condemned the 
decision, while the Union des 
Femmes Franpaises, a leftwing femi- 
nist association, said the Pope used 
his moral influence to “encourage 
violent and illegal anti-abortion 
commandos". 

World Youth Day was created in 
1985 by the Pope and is designed to 
revive religion among the young. 
Several aspects of the visit how- 
ever, raised concern among the 


French, who are widely considered 
to be the most secular of Europeans. 

Critics point to the large number 
of state-owned companies featuring 
in the long list of sponsors funding 
the FFr250m ($4lm) event. These 
included Air France, the national 
airline, SNCF, the railway operator, 
France Telecom and the French post 
office. 

The state-owned television broad- 
casters France 2 and France 3 will 
show 22 hours of programmes 
linked to the event at a cost of 
almost FFtIOul 

The criticism prompted Philippe 
Morillon, the former army general 
who is among the leading architects 
of the event to “challenge anyone 
to say that public funds were used 
for this meeting”. 

But the organisers, comparing the 
day to a sports events, said they did 
not see “why those- who love God 
should not have the right to get 
together, even if it costs money to 
others". 

An estimated 500,000 people gath- 
ered at the Eiffel Tower to greet the 
Pope on Thursday. 
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Germany’s Free Democrats, 
junior member of Helmut 
Kohl's ruling coalition, yes- 
terday accused Theo Waigel, 
the finance minister, of 
creating unnecessary disrup- 
tion for the Bonn govern- 
ment by declaring he wanted 
a new job after next year’s 
general election. 

As tensions within the 
coalition rose to new 
heights, Wolfgang Gerhardt, 
FDP leader, also made clear 
his party had no intention of 
relinquishing the foreign 
office to Mr Waigel- The FDP 
has provided Germany’s for- 
eign ministers since 1982. 

The bitterness in Bonn 
presents a challenge for Mr 
Kohl, who returns from holi- 
day on Monday. Despite the 


chancellor's reluctance, a 
cabinet reshuffle looks 
Increasingly likely ahead of 
the elections. 

Christian W ulff , chairman 
of Mr Kohl’s Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union in Lower Sax- 
ony and regarded as oue of 
the future generation of CDU 
leaders, called yesterday for 
“discussions behind closed 
doors" about possible 
changes in the government 
line-up. 

Mr Waigel, the longest 
serving finance minister in 
the German republic's his- 
tory, surprised Bonn by 
announcing that the 10 years 
he would have served by 
next September “are 
enough" and “more than 
anyone could have expected 
from me". 

Although he later said he 


might yet stay beyond 199S. 
Mr Waigel’s comments have 
been seized on by the opposi- 
tion Social Democratic party 
as evidence that he has 
become a “lame duck" 
finance minister. 

Sabine Leutheusser- 
Schnarrenberger, former 
FDP justice minister, 
described Mr Waigel as a 
"risk For our land". A 
finance minister “who went 
public with such an ama- 
teurish admission. . . can’t 
expect to be trusted any 
more," she said. 

In an interview with ZDF 
television Mr Gerhardt 
expressed concern about the 
impact on government 
attempts to reform Ger- 
many’s tax system. 

Mr Waigel's comments 
fanned speculation about a 


wide-ranging cabinet reshuf- 
fle. The abolition at the end 
of this year of the Bonn post 
and telecommunications 
ministry, which will leave 
Mr Waigel's Bavaria-based 
Christian Soda! Union with 
one less cabinet position, 
bad been expected to lead to 
only limited changes. But 
throughout the summer the 
CSU has stepped up pressure 
for wider changes. 

Asked whether Klaus Kin- 
kel, foreign minister and for- 
mer FDP leader, might give 
up the foreign office, Mr Ger- 
hardt replied; "The FDP has 
a long tradition of being con- 
nected with the foreign min- 
istry which has brought 
decisive breakthroughs for 
Germany. You can expect no 
speculation from us about 
the foreign ministry." 1 




Aegean 
oil field 


expansion 
in limbo 


By Kerin Hope in Athens 


The only oil platform in the 
Aegean Sea stands amidst 
traditional fishing boats off 
the Greek island of Thassos. 
Owned by North Aegean 
Petroleum Company (NAPC), 
the platform represents at 
8700m the largest single 
chunk of foreign investment 
in Greece to date, which has 
gone to developing offshore 
oil and gas production in 
the northern Aegean. 

But prospects for expan- 
sion are limited because of a 
long-running Greek-Turkish 
dispute ova- oil rights in the 
Aegean continental shelf. 
The dispute brought the two 
countries to the brink of 
war in 1987. 

At that time NAPC was 
planning to use revenues 
from the Prinos field to 
explore for oil in interna- 
tional waters east of Thas- 
sos. But Greece made a sig- 
nificant political concession 
to Turkey by agreeing to 
freeze oil exploration out- 
side its six-mile territorial 
waters. 

The promising struc ture s 
identified in earlier surveys 
of the seabed between Thas- 
sos and the Greek island of 
Samothrace remain unex- 
plored. 

Last month's US-brokered 
agreement between Costas 
Simitis, Greek prime minis- 
ter, and Suleyman Denrirel, 
the Turkish president, to 
avoid violence In bilateral 
disputes has opened the way 
for talks on improving rela- 
tions. But Greece Insists the 
continental shelf dispute 
must be referred to the 
International Court of Jus- 1 
tice in The Hague. 

NAPC, an international 
consortium controlled by 
Denison Mines of Canada, 
plans a $25m exploration 
programme focusing on 
areas close to the existing 
platform west of Thassos. 
Production from the Prinos 
field is shrinking and a new 
find is needed in the next 
two years to keep the con- 
sortium's operation going. 

“Naturally we'd like to 
drill east of Thassos, but we 
face a situation of force maj- 
eurej’ says Ian Ashley, chief 
operating officer at NAPC, 
pointing to half a dozen 
potential oil reservoirs on a 
survey map of the area. 

The Prinos field bas pro- 
duced about 100m barrels of 
oil but its lifespan is being 
extended by the use of new 
technology such as gas lift- 
ing. Production is now 
about 8,000 barrels a day, 
compared with 25,000 b/d a 
decade ago. 

Last year the consortium 
resorted to horizontal dril- 
ling to open up a new well, 
called Prinos North. It also 
teamed up with DEP, 
Greece's state-controlled oil 
refining group. Prinos 
North, a smaller field oper- 
ated from the existing plat- 
form, produces 3,000 b/d of 
oil with a high sulphur con- 
tent. 

“We started producing 
when oil prices were above 
$30 a barrel, more than 
twice what Prinos crude 
sells for today,” says Mr 
Ashley. “It's taken ingenu- 
ity to keep the operation 
going." 

DEP buys half the output 
from Prinos and is expected i 
to take a 35 per cent stake 
in any new oil find off Thas- 
sos, contributing an equiva- 
lent share of development 
costs. But the government 
bas derided to steer dear of 
further oil exploration In 
the Aegean, offering instead 
concessions in western 
Greece and the Ionian Sea. 

Enterprise Oil of the UK 
a gree d last month to invest 
at least $37m in exploring 
two onshore blocks in west- 
ern Greece. Triton of the US 
has been awarded one 
onshore block, south of 
Albania's oil-producing 
region, and another offshore 
in the Ionian. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


ule of the Russian space sta- 
tion. 

The space station's prob- 
lems - which have included 
a fire, the accidental uuplug- 
ging of a vital computer 
cable, and the crash with a 
cargo module - have also 
dismayed the US. 

Once Moscow's fierce rival 
in outer space, Washington 
has been eager to cooperate 
with post-communist Rus- 
sia's space efforts. But Mm’s 
recen t setbacks have threat- 
ened to derail this effort 


US burgers 
lose their beef 


Millions of fast-food addicts in the US will be deprived of 
their hamburgers this weekend after the Department of 
Agriculture orders! a meat packer in Nebraska to recall 
25m pounds of beef which may have been ccmtaminated 
by bacteria. 

Hudson Foods, based In Columbus, Nebraska, agreed to 
recall the beef and close down a packing plant after 
agriculture officials traced the illness of more than a 
dozen people in Colorado to hamburger patties they ate in 
early June. 

Although the contamination is believed to have 
originated at a slaughterhouse outside Hudson Foods, the 
Department of Agriculture said it had detected meat 
handling problems at the Nebraska plant. It said the plant 
would remain closed pending the adoption of “far mare 
stringent safety standards". 

The impact of the massive recall - the largest ordered 
by US agriculture inspectors - was felt immediately. 
Burger King said L650 of its 6,000 restaurants had been 
affected, and was arranging for rush deliveries of 
hamburger patties from other suppliers. Boston Market 
restaurants struck off the traditional meatloaf from their 
menus. Safeway supermarkets and Wal-Mart were also 
affected. Leslie Crawford. Washington 


‘MAD COW* SCARE 


l Germans step up search 


Goman authorities yesterday stepped up their search for 
meat products suspected of containing contaminated 
British beef, exported despite a ban imposed a year ago 
when the scare over BSE, or “mad cow” disease, began. 

Authorities said several tonnes of sausages and corned 
beef products, made from part of about 600 tonnes of meat 
illegally Imported from Britain, had already been 
consumed. Officials urged consumers to remain calm as 
investigators tried to deter min e the origins of the beet 
T think 1 yon fan assume that there is no more of this i 
meat around," said Klaus RueckeL a state official in 
Hesse in charge of food quality control 
Health authorities in Frankfurt said they believed 
thnnaanfiB of sausages con taining British beef had been 
c onsume d in Fr ankf urt restaurants in June and July. 
Authorities said it was still unclear, whether the meat, 
some of which was first transported to eastern Europe, 
actually came from Britain. 

Hie nationwide search was launched after customs 
officials last week impounded 60 tonnes of beef carrying a 
British export stamp, required in accordance with a 
European Union ban on British beef. Baiter, Frankfurt 


ISRAELI SETTLEMENTS 


Minister hints at concessions 


A senior Israeli minister yesterday hinted for the first 
time that the expansion of Jewish settlements in the West 
Rank could be reviewed if the Palestinians cracked down 
on terrorism. 

The comments, made by Yitzhak Mordechai, defence 
minister, in the Yedioth Ahronoth newspaper may be part 
of a strategy to prepare public opinion for such an option. 
But diplomats also said Madeleine Albright, US secretary 
of state, had no intention of visiting the region next 
month »n less both Israel and the Palestinian Authority 
made concessions. 

Mr Mordechai. who represents the few dovish voices in 
the conservative/nationalist coalition led by Benjamin 
Netanyahu, prime minister, said he imagined “the 
Ameri cans and other elements will come with proposals 
[to freeze settlements!". Although the defence minist er 
may welcome such a move, it is unclear if Mr Netanyahu 
would be prepared to link a settlement freeze to 
combating terrorism, as he has repeatedly asserted 
Israel's right to expand settlements and build wherever it 
likes in Jerusalem. Judy Dempsey, Jerusalem 


BELARUS STAND-OFF 


Journalists set to be freed 


Three Russian journalists were expected to be released 
from prison in Belarus yesterday evening, ending a 
stand-off between Russia and its Slav neighbour. The 
reporters, victims of the increasingly authoritarian 
policies of Alexander Lukashenko, president of Belarus, 
had provoked a diplomatic clash between Russia and its 
closest ally. 

Spurred by criticism in the Russian media, the Kremlin 
this week stepped up its previously half-hearted efforts to 
secure the release of the journalists, all employees of the 
state-owned ORT station. Moscow’s campaign climaxed 
with a warning from a Kremlin spokesman that, unless 
the reporters were freed. Russia's union treaty with 
Belarus might be in jeopardy. 

The reporters were arrested earlier this month for 
alleged border violations near the Belarusan-Lithuanian 
boundary. They bad travelled to the area to investigate 
the fete of another ORT crew, wbo had been arrested 
earlier by the Belarusan authorities. 

Observers believe that Mr Lukashenko arrested the 
journalists because of their reporting on multi-million 
dollar smug glin g operations along the Belarusan frontier. 
Belarus, which has joined a customs union with Moscow, 
has become a lucrative back-door route for smuggling 
goods into Russia. Ctoystia Freeland, Moscow 


TOBACCO LAWSUIT 


Second executive testifies 


Mr Steven Goldstone, chairman of RJK Nabisco Holdings 
of the US, yesterday said he believed smoking contributed 
to lung cancer. He was testifying in a $12£bn lawsuit 
brought by the state of Florida against the tobacco 
industry. The action seeks punitive and compensatory 
damages to cover the public costs of smoking-related 
illness. 

“I have always believed, rightly or wrongly, that 
smoking plays apart in causing lung cancer. What that 
role is I don't know, but I do believe it," Mr Goldstone 
said In his deposition. Tm not a scientist,” he added. 

Bab Butterwarth, Florida attorney-general, said Mr 
Goldstone’s remarks bolstered the state's claim that 
cigarette smelting caused illness. “It's what We'Ve been 
saying. Its the reason why we brought the lawsuit in the 
first place. He's telling the American people his company 
no longer is going to be part of the He,” Mr Butterwarth 
said. 

Mr Goldstone's admission follows the remark in the 
same hearing by Geoffrey Bible, chief executive officer of 
Philip Morris, that 100,000 people a year may “possibly" 
have died from smoking. ' ' Heater, West Palm Beach 


MEXICAN ELECTIONS 


Final results released 


Mexico has announced the' final results from the July 6 
elections, which deprived the ruling Institutional : 
Revolutionary party (PRO of a majority in the lower, 
house of Congress fear the first time in almost 70 years. 

According to the results, the PRI won 239 . out of 500 . 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies, while the leftist Party 
of the Democratic Revolution took 1!£ and the 
traditi onall y conservative National Action party took 121. 
Two smaller parties took the remainder of the seats. 

The authorities also ruled that elections would not he * 
restaged in a district in the southern state of Chiapas, _ 
despite disruptions. Daniel Dombey, Mexico City 
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California goes gunning for the armed criminal Mexico 

Christopher Parkes reports on the populist ‘10-20-Life’ measure to slap heavy penalties on illegal use of guns 


C alifornia’s latest anti-crime . 
initiative, XO-^Ufe - like 
the state's fearsome 
“three-strikes” law, which man- 
dates life in jail for three-time fel- 
any offenders - has 'a catchy, pop- 
ulist ring, about it. But the 
similarity does hot. end. there. 

It is. the brainchild of. Michael 
Reynolds, a Fresno citizen, who 
fostered the. three-strikes proposal 
which was adopted into law by 
popular acclaim in a 1994 refer- 
endum. . '1 

And like its predecessor, it is 
stoutly supported by Governor 
Fete Wilson and his would-be suc- 
cessor in next year’s election#, 
Dan- Lundgren, state attorney- 
general. Mr Reynolds has said lie 
will sponsor 10-20-Life’s inclusion 
in the next available ballot if 
Sacramento’s politicians fail him 
Based' on his suggestion that 
sentences should be lengthened 


For Republican Mr -Wilson, who 
is currently confronted by an 
uncomfortable choice of anti-gun 
laws in . varying stages of the 
Sacramento' process. It appears to 
present a way of maintaining his 
tough anti-crime posture without 
offending the mighty gun lobby. 

Accordingly, he arid Mr Lund- 
gren used their clout in a- state 
senate committee last month to 
help it an its way. Any attempt to 
dilute the. bin would be an insult 
to every Californian who had been 
the victim of a gun crime, Mr 
Lundgren told the committee. ■ 
...Warning against amendments 
to remove its teeth, no one should 
try to do "a Tyson" on it, he 
added. 

-For the state. Mr Reynolds' bill 
represents the touchstone for a 
renewed debate over -the vexing 
conundrum: Are there too many 
guns or too many . criminals rircu- 


according to the extent to which 1- ' Dating freely In California? 


the original offence is com- 
pounded by carrying a gun (10 
years extra), firing it (20 years) or 
injuring a victim (hfe), a bill is 
now wending its way through the 
state legislature. 


-- The anti-gun lobby appears to 
have had the best of the argument 
in the recent^ past. The state 
assembly in June app ro v e d a ban 
on semi-automatic assault weap- 
ons, substantially extending the 


range of hardware restricted by 
state and federal legislation. 

Days before, two separate bills 
effectively preventing the sale of 
Saturday night specials - typi- 
cally small, cheap hand guns 
- which, opponents claim are used 
in 70 per cent of all crimes com- 
mitted using fir earms - emerged 
from the state senate and assem- 
bly. 

Since then, speculation has 
wavered to ami fro over whether 
Mr Wilson will sign any of the 
bills into law when they reach his 
desk, and the debate has gathered 
7iifnmgntinTi_ 

Last month, a Los Angeles- 
based lobby group joined in with 
an analysis of government data 
which, it claimed, showed four 
people died every day in Los 
Angeles County alone from 
crimes, accidents or suicides 
involving guns. More than two- 
thirds of the murders In LA itself 
were committed with guns. 

. President BQ1 Clinton recently 
ViTinramffpri the extension of his 
Initiative to use federal computer 
systems to trace guns seized from 
juveniles to nine cities - includ- 


ing Los Angeles - where 30,000 
guns were seized last year. 

The gun lobby stands fest on its 
r-iatm that f-tmtwata are the prob- 
lem, not the guns which are 
owned by about 60 per cent of US 
households. Mr Tom Bordonaro, 
sponsor in the assembly of Mr 
Reynolds' initiative, whose sister 
was shot dead, said recently. “I 
never blamed the gun. 1 blamed 
the guy who made the decision." 


H owever, the anti-gun 
activists appear to be 
showing renewed ingenu- 
ity in their efforts at least to limit 
the availability of heavy arma- 
ments such as assault weapons, 
and stem the flow of “junk" hand 
guns on to the market 
Massachusetts, for example, in 
June effectively banned the retail 
sale of Saturday night specials by 
imposing consumer safety regula- 
tions. 

By requiring all guns to have 
anti-tampering devices, and estab- 
lishing strict technical standards 
such as a minimum melting point, 
hand guns "will for the first time 
anywhere face the same common- 


sense safety standards as baby 
rattles, bicycles and teddy bears," 
proclaimed Scott Harshbarger, 
state attomey-generaL 

The main manufacturers of the 
guns - six private Californian 
companies supply 80 per cent of 
the specials sold in the US - lack 
the technical expertise to mgtrfri 
the standards. Junk guns, typi- 
cally costing up to $150. and sail- 
ing second-hand on the streets for 
$40, are often made of zinc alloys, 
jam frequently and are prone to 
go off If dropped. 

California’s newest batch of pro- 
posed control laws also aim to 
exploit similar weaknesses in the 
manufacturers’ technical defences 
to limit the availability of cheap 
deadly weapons rather than pres- 
ent a frontal attack on the 
entrenched right of Americans to 
go armed. 

As Ann Reiss Lane, a former LA 
police commissioner, said 
recently: “We are not opposed to 
people using guns properly." 
Members of her Women Against 
Gun Violence group were merely 
trying to establish that "we have 
a public health crisis. . . too many 


damn kids dying because of toll 

Her appeal strikes a chord in 
California, where recent months fAQllG 
have seen a rash of young gang JL U ilUtj 
members’, deaths, and several 
instances of innocent children By Daniel Bombay 
caught in the street cross-fire. fci Mexico City 
But it appears to have less reso- 
nance in the governor’s Sacra- The Mexican government is 
mento office. There, the official to buy back little-used toll 
line is that Mr Wilson is con- roads less than a decade 
cerned that the legislation might after they were passed to the 
mean that women and the poor - private sector, 
who have as much right to protect The administration hopes 
themselves as the rest of society - the $7.6bn move will boost 
Twtght be unable to afford a gun. road building, which has all 


Chinese PM 
hits back in 
Taiwan row 


By James- Kynge due for completion next 

in Kuata Lumpur month. Is expected to pave 

the way for Japan to provide 
A diplomatic; row between a. broad range of logistical 
China and Japan intensified and non-combatant support 
yesterday after Li Peng, Chi- to US forces in regional 
na’s premier, sharply con- emergencies. 
rimmed r emarks by a Tokyo Mr Kfljiy ama said this 
nffirinl that a review qf the agreement would naturally 
US- Japan security pact cover the Taiwan Strait and 
would cover possible con- added that Japan should 
flicts in the Taiwan Strait : support the US in the case of 
Mr Li described -the an emergency over Taiwan, 
remarks by Soroka Kaji- China is critical of signs 
yama, Japan’s chief .cabinet out of Japan that the coon- 
secretary, as “utterly mute- try niay be dropping its pad- 
ceptable" and warned, that fist stance and loses few 
China remained “vigilant opportunities to recall Japa- 
about the attempts by a ;nese army atrocities in 
small number of military ele- China during, the second 
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Japanese tourists in London: ‘shaking off the lemming syndrome* 


ments" An. Japan's^ govern- 
ment. 

The row threatens to over- 
shadow a visit to uhfna by 
Ryutaro.Bashiznoto, the Jap- 
anese prime minister , rank . 
month ... 

“We hope the, Japanese 
government will provide us 
with an explicit and 


wbridwai'.. : 

■ ; Tokyo, however, so far has 
shown no sign of retreating 
from Mr Kajiyama’s state- 
ment: and officials have 
offered what. appear to be 
endorsements- . r ' . . 

■ While .criticising Japan, 
Mr id sought in Kuala Lum- 
pur to allay, lingering suspi- 


Japanese tourists desert usual haunts 

Australia and Hong Kong hit as cost-conscious holiday makers abandon package tours 


clear-cut clarification -.of cions of China’s territorial 
their position,’’ said Shen and military ambitions in 


Guofang. a spokesman for 
Mr Li, who arrived in Kuala 
Lumpur at the start of a 
south-east Asian trip. “The 
remark. . . constitutes an 
interference in the internal 
affairs of China and 
caused serious damage to 
relations,” be added. 

The dispute revolves 
around two of the most sen- 
sitive subjects in China: the 
status of Taiwan, which 
China regards as a renegade 
province, and Japan’s mili- 
tary ambitions. 

Beijing claims that Taiwan 
is pari erf China and threat- 
ens to use military force if a- 
foreign power intervenes to 
separate it from the mother- 
land. 

But the review of US-Ja^ 
pan defence co-operation, 


south-east Asia. He noted 
that China “does not have 
an aircraft carrier, yet”.' ... 

The main , theme of his trip 
to Malaysia .and Singapore is 
to build closer relations with 
the newly enlarged nine- 
nation Association of South 
East Asian Nations (AseanJ 
This would help to create a 
new “political and economic 
order" in the region in 
which powerful nations 
would not be able to bully 
weaker ones. Mr Li said. 

Mr Abdullah Badawi. Mal- 
aysia’s foreign - minister, 
explained tins new order as 
one which would provide a 
balance to the US, which he 
said was to king unilateral 
decisions that were not in 
the interests erf the world 
community. 


A hew mood is appearing 
among the 17m or so Japa- 
nese who travel overseas 
each year - the world’s most 
lucrative source of tourists. 

The changes are hitting 
tourist economies of well 
loved destinations such as 
Australia and Hong Kong, 
and eroding the hackneyed 
image of obedient tour 
groups, loaded with cameras, 
fat wallets and polite smiles, 
trotting behind guides wav- 
ing flags. 

Japanese are shaking off 
the “lemming syndrome" of 
travelling in hordes, as rapid 
deregulation has driven the 
country’s cut-throat travel 
industry to offer cheap, 
exotic or simply bizarre 
packages. The past timidity 
which encouraged many Jap- 
anese tourists to travel on 
big package tours has given 
way to a bolder approach 
and. voracious demand for 
value, as more and more 
individuals discover the Joys 
of planning and booking 
their own holidays. 

The result, in Hong Kong 
for one, is a tad more elbow 
room in the shopping 
arcades of the Golden MDe, 


Tourist numbers have fallen 
sharply over recent months 
- and most conspicuous by 
their absence are the Japa- 
nese. 

In June, the number of 
Japanese visitors to Hong 
Kong was down 48 per cent 
against 1996. 

Some in the Hong Kong 
tourist industry doubt that 
the Japanese have disap- 
peared for good. “We have 
been over-exposed," says 
Thomas Axmacher, general 
manager of the Regent Hotel 
in Hong Kong. 

“After the peak there is a 
valley. But I am sure they 
will return,” he says, adding 
that “Singapore, and Thai- 
land have had their prob- 
lems. Hawaii, another pre- 
ferred destination, is also 
down in numbers." 

One reason for the drop in 
Hong Kong may be the pre- 
handover rush, there is also 
another f acton price. The 
recent devaluation of other 
south-east Asian currencies 
has now left Hong Kong 
mare expensive than many 
other Asian destinations. 

And though thin might 
not have deterred the Japa- 


more cost conscious. 

This is unlikely to prevent 
the number of Japanese 
tourists from rising: the 
Japan Travel Bureau fore- 
casts that a record 3.16m of 
tourists will go abroad in 
July and August alone, up 
L9 per cent from last year. 
But their spending is only 
forecast to rise 1 per cent. 

Hong Kong is not the only 
area affected. In Singapore, a 
host of Japanese shopping 
favourites such as Cartier, 
Hugo Boss. Gucci, Fendi and 
Coach have reported falls in 
tourist spending this sum- 
mer. In the UK, Regent 
Street shops have also 
reported a new penny-pinch- 
ing mood among the Japa- 
nese, partly because of ster- 
ling’s strength. Australia h as 
been so alarmed by a recent 
decline in its Japanese tour- 
ist market share, that its 
tourist board has started a 
AllOm initiative to tempt 
the Japanese back. 

Bnt tourism in other 
cheaper, destinations in 
Asia, by contrast, has been 
surging: tourists to China 
rose almost a fifth to L54m 
last year. 

There are other hints of 
change. Whereas the Japa- 


nese used to all take their 
holidays on the same week - 
typically in the middle of 
August - they are increas- 
ingly spreading them 
through the year. 

The profile is also chang- 
ing: whereas Japanese trav- 
ellers used to be mostly 
young women, businessmen 
or honeymoon couples, more 
families and middle aged 
couples are now travelling, 
he adds. 

A few younger travellers 
are even embracing a west- 
ern concept - backpacking. 
Ikuo Snmi. an architect in a 
major construction company 
for example, has used his 
holidays recently to travel 
independently around coun- 
tries like Cambodia. Viet- 
nam and Jamaica. “In a 
package tour you have no 
freedom - you just speak 
Japanese like in Japan," he i 
says. 

But one of the most stri- 
king challenges to the Japa- 
nese stereotype has been an 
unexpected one - a sudden 
surge in airline drunken- . 
ness. Japan Air has seen the 
number of serious disorders 
surge almost threefold in the 
last year. 

JAL blames the trend on 


By Daniel Dombey 
in Mexico City 


mean that women and the poor - private sector, 
who have as much right to protect The administration hopes 
themselves as the rest of society - the $7.6bn move will boost 
might be unable to afford a gun. road building, which has all 
Nor is the pro-business gover- but ground to a halt 
nor enchanted by the declared The step, which affects 25 
intent of traditional anti-gun cam- of Mexico’s 52 private road 
paignezs to drive the state's junk concessions, involves assum- 
gun makers out of business. ing 60bn pesos of debt, and 

As he made plain . to the ownership of the roads. The 
senate committee, he is much government expects to earn 
more in tune with the voters who 41bn pesos from operating 
ushered three-strikes into law the roads and hopes to 
with the intent - prison over- return them to the private 
crowding and escalating in career- sector later, 
ation costs notwithstanding - of Qf the 60bn pesos of debt 
putting the criminals behind bars assumed by the government, 
and out of business for as long as 40bn pesos was due to corn- 
possible. * merrial banks. Twenty bil- 

lion is owed to parent con- 
struction companies and will 
be restructured into 15-year 
government bonds at inter- 
bank rates. The 25 conces- 
sionaires will have to write 
off 26bn pesos they had 
invested in the roads. Invest- 
ment had totalled lOObn 
pesos over the past decade. 

The government plans to 
reduce tolls in order to stim- 
’ilate traffic on the little- 
used roads. Where rights are 
held by international bond 
holders, the government said 
negotiations on cutting tolls 
would begin soon. 

“This may not be a great 
decision for the Mexican tax- 
payer, but it helps the con- 
struction industry and it cer- 
tainly helps the construction 
companies,” said Gordon 
Lee, an analyst at Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell in Mexico 
City. “Without this kind of 
plan, the government would 
not get the roads or bridges 
or tunnels it wants." 

Encouraging private toll 
roads was intended as a way 
of expanding Mexico's infra- 

structure while saving gov- 

BmndsiCor eminent resources for less 

I . commercially attractive 

^ activities. Former President 

If I I T| I W Carlos Salinas, who left 
JL JLkA* W-AA IskJ office in 1994, liked to boast 

that the 6,000km of over- 

don package tours financed highways built 

under his administration 

rfr cheaper air travel, and doubled the road network. 

- points out that incidents are But initially, many of the 
of still rarer than in other parts road concessions were too 
is- of the world. 'But another brief and traffic projections 
m theory is that middle-aged were over-optimistic, deny- 
Japanese male travellers are ing construction companies 
ig- letting off steam from the a return on their invest- 
iv- mounting job pressure in ment. Some concessions 
ly Japan. And others in the were for as little as eight 
m industry blame it on the fact years, and the biggest single 
re that more Japanese are trav- project, the $lbn highway to 
2d effing away from package Acapulco, was to a tourist 
ig. tours - and peer pressure. destination with little com- 
mercial significance. 

™ CHBan Tett and 

g. JO bn Kidding the situation. 


cheaper air travel, and 
points out that incidents are 
still rarer than in other parts 
of the world. But another 
theory is that middle-aged 
Japanese male travellers are 
letting off steam from the 
mounting job pressure in 
Japan. And others In the 
industry blame it on the fact 
that more Japanese are trav- 
elling away from package 
tours - and peer pressure. 

Gillian Tett and 
John Ridding 
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By Kenneth Gooding, 
Mining Correspondent 


Two Indonesian tribesmen 
were shot dead and three 
soldiers wounded in a clash 
near the controversial Gras- 
berg copper-gold mine, 
owned by Freeport McMo- 
Ran, the US natural 
resources group. 

The violence flared amid 
growing tribal tension over 
the disbursement of a $lbn 
fond set up by Freeport to 
assist local communities 
angered .by the environmen- 
tal impact of the mine. 

A Freeport official last 
night denied that there was 
any connection between the 
violence and discontent 
about the way the money 
was being distributed. 

Earlier this week leaders 
of three Christian churches 
in Irian Jaya rejected finan- 
cial aid from the Freeport 
fond - 1 per cent of Freeport 


bodies-, of two youths were 
found on a highway. Angry 
tribesmen demanding to 
know -how they died clashed 
with an army patrol 

Garland Robinette, vice 
president , : communications 
for Freeport McMoRan, 
which is 12 per cent owned 
by Rfo.Tixrto, the Anglo- Aus- 
tralian mining group, said 
there had been no attack on 
the mine. 

He. said- there were seven 
tribes hiring near the mine 
that had previously had 
been separated by many 
miles. This was. leading to 
tension among them. There 
bad been. some unhappiness 
about the way the fund 
money was being distributed 
among the various tribes 
“but that does not seem to 
have been the igniter on this 
occasion-” ' 

Freeport set up the fund, 
under which it gives i. per 
cent of the company's 


Indonesia's annua? revenue 'annual warnings to the trust 
has been promised — saying fund, after ethnic violence 


it could provoke social ten- 
sion because the first dis- 
persal ignored the Amtmgme 
and Kamoro tribes that had 
most nght to the money. 

Tensions boiled over in the 
town of T hniira after the 


around Timlka. led to the 
deaths of 12 people last year. 
Freeport operates a 26.400 
square kilometre site in 
Timiha, which has the 
world's largest proven 
reserves of gold. 


By Gwen Robinson in Tokyo .from- l eading political com- 
- mentatars and the media . . 

Japan’s 'powerful So, too, did the proposals 
bureaucratic erne has forced to merge and redistribute 
Ryutaro Hashimoto, the responsibilities between the 
prime minister, to campro-' - new-Iook ministries. Political 
mise in his attempts to commentators warned that, 
streamline his government far from fulfiffing Mr Hashi- 
and exert more control over moto’s pledge to simplify 
influential ministries. gow mmpw^ save costs and 

1 Mr Hashimoto heads the promote transparency and 
administrative reform cotm- efficiency, the blueprint 
efl. a panel erf senior bust would result in mega-mhns- 
ness and academic advisers, tries with even mare bloated 
which this week finalised a bureaucracies a nd greater 
blueprint for cutting the concentration of authority, 
number of ministries and Miti, for example, will 
agencies from 22 to 13. .! form the nucleus of a vast 

The blueprint includes a new industry ministry. The 
plan to abolish the Ministry new body will not only 
of International Trade and retain all Mrti’s responsiMLi- 
Industxy (Miti) and. do away ties, founding international 
with, numerous other minis- trade policy, but will also 
tries and agencies, in cluding gain control over the infer- 
those for labour, construe- matian and telecommunica- 
tion and agriculture. tians sector, now under the 

But .the coundrs decision posts and telecommunica- 
te water down earlier plans . turns ministry. 

- JncTndfn g proposals to cut . The finance ministry, 
back the finance ministry's meanwhile, will continue to 
powers and privatise Japan's direct both fiscal and finan* 
vast postal savings, insnr- dal policy, contrary to ear- 
ance and mail services - met tier calls by council mem* 
fierce criticism yesterday bers to split the two areas 


far from fulfilling Mr Hashi- 
moto’s pledge to simplify 
gove rnm e nt , save costs and 
promote transparency and 
effic iency, the blueprint 
would result in mega-minis- 
tries with even more bloated 
bureaucracies and greater 
concentration of auth o rit y . 

Miti, for example, will 
form the nucleus of a vast 
new industry min istry. The 
new body will not only 
retain all Miti’s responsibili- 
ties, tacluding international 
trade policy, but will also 
gain control over the infor- 
mation. and telecommunica- 
tions sector, now under the 
Posts and telecommunica- 
tions mi n i stry. 

The finance, ministry, 
meanwhile, win continue to 
direct both fiscal and finan* 
dal policy, co n tr a r y to ear- 
lier calls by council mem- 
bers to split the two areas 


and create an independent 
bureau to deal with fiscal 
policy. 

Senior members of Mr 
Hashirooto’s reform council 
have pointed to the plan's 
shortfalls. Kabun Muto, chief 
of the management and co- 
ordination agency and act- 
ing head of the council, 
admitted the blueprint “falls 
far short of what could be 
considered as fundamental 
reform". 

The council's blueprint 
has also soft-pedalled on the 
future of the state-owned 
postal savings and insurance 
systems, whose combined 
assets of more than Y3200bn 
($27bn) represent the biggest 
pool of public savings in the 
world. Commercial banks 
and financial institutions 
have been pressing the gov- 
ernment to privatise the 
systems to boost Mr Hashi- 

moto's “big bang" financial 

reforms. 

Bui the council has recom- 
mended that postal insur- 
ance be privatised by 2001 
while postal savings - 
Japan's largest institutional 


investor - be moved to a 
new government agency 
with a view to privatisation 
at an unspecified date. 

In spite of widespread crit- 
icism, the council’s docu- 
ment is expected to provide 
the basis for reform bills to 
be submitted to parliament 
in the next regular session, 
convening in January. 

Mr Hashimoto's vow to 
push through administrative 
reform by 2001 is being 
viewed as a test of his com- 
mitment to the reform pro- 
cess, launched late last year 
with his “big bang” financial 
deregulation. To achieve his 
ambitious reforms and other 
promised liberalisation, he 
will need a co-operative 
bureaucracy. 

The numerous compro- 
mises in the council's blue- 
print are seen as the result 
of a struggle with powerful 
bureaucrats. Government 
insiders say that the only 
changes Mr Hashimoto is 
likely to make to the docu- 
ment will be to compromise 
further. 
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Unicef 
scales 
back 
with 
1,000 
job cuts 

By Michael Littlejohns, UN 
Correspondent in New York 

The United Nations 
Children’s Fond is cutting 
staif worldwide by about 15 
per cent, eliminating 1.000 
jobs - mostly in developing 
countries, it was disclosed 
last night. 

The move is an even more 
rigorous reduction of 
personnel than that 
proposed last month by Kofi 
Annan, the UN secretary 
general, in his reform plan 
for the main UN secretariat. 
Mr Annan also cat 1.000 
jobs, bat from a larger pool. 

Unicef employs 6.000 staff 
in developing countries. The 
main UN secretariat bas bad 
an estimated 10,000 
employees, before the 
planned cuts. 

Mr Annan’s UN reforms, 
which will be considered by 
(be UN General Assembly 
next month, have been 
criticised by Carol Bellamy, 
Unicef executive director, as 
insufficient 

A former New York 
Democratic politician and 
head of the Peace Corps, she 
called for further UN job 
cnts by the secretary 
general and urged the US to 
maintain pressure on him 
for major change. 

Earlier, however, she 
successfully resisted a 
proposal in the initial 
reform plan that would have 
reduced her agency’s 
independence. The agency 
has an annual budget of 
aboat Slbn. not macb less 
than that of the UN but 
contributed voluntarily. 

Unicef helps governments 
proride health and other 
services for women and 
children, mainly through 
individual national 
committees. 

At least 80 of the staff 
affected work at the New 
York headquarters. The UN 
staff union said the cuts fell 
unfairly on women and 
older staff. 

It also accused Unicef of 
contravening its own 
employment rales and 
proposed to establish a legal 
defence fond to fight the 
dismissals - 


Kenya paves 
way for new 
IMF talks 


By Michael Holman and 
Micheia Wrong in Nairobi 

The Kenyan government 
yesterday announced a pack- 
age of measures designed to 
meet the economic cost of 
last month's collapse of its 
loan agreement with the 
International Monetary- 
Fund and pave the way for 
fresh negotiations. 

The measures, which 
include raising taxes, cutting 
state spending, speeding up 
the privatisation process and 
improving revenue collec- 
tion. were announced as an 
IMF mission headed for 
Kenya yesterday in response 
to President Daniel arap 
Moi’s request to reopen 
talks. 

In the frankest assessment 
yet of the impact of the July 
31 breakdown of relations 
with the IMF. Musalia Muda- 
vadi. the finance minister, 
said that “urgent fiscal 
measures'* were needed “to 
prevent the emergence of 
serious macroeconomic prob- 
lems" and maintain the bud- 
get deficit for 1997-98 at 1.7 
per cent of gross domestic 
product 

Kenya faced a shortfall in 
external funding for the bud- 
get of KSh8.3bn <$ 120 ml and 


a further KSh4.4bn (S64m) 
shortfall in balance of pay- 
ments support as a result of 
the lapsing of the $220m IMF 
loan, he said. 

The government would 
raise duties on petrol and 
diesel, increase the maxi- 
mum value-added tax rate 
aDd implement spending 
cuts totalling KSh5.5bn 
(SSOm). 

Despite IMF insistence 
that the top-level mission 
headed for Nairobi would be 
conducting "talks about 
talks'* rather than reopening 
negotiations, news of the 
mission boosted the shilling 
to 65.11 against the US dollar 
from Thursday's closing rate 
of 69.10. 

Mr Mudavadi seemed 
determined to dispel the con- 
cerns that originally 
prompted the suspension: 
the failure to crack down on 
top-level corruption under- 
mining revenue collection 
and foot-dragging on privati- 
sation of the power sector. 

He said the government 
"was taking steps to accel- 
erate the privatisation of the 
government-owned public 
enterprises” and pledged 
that the government “would 
strengthen the organisa- 
tional and operational capac- 



Security forces patrol the area around a refugee compound at Mombasa yesterday, after 
gunmen killed two people in the latest episode of the violence that has npseffle d Kenya 


ity of the Kenya Revenue 
Authority” and enforce 
"maximum compliance” 
with payment of import 
duties and VAT. 

The removal of Kenya’s 
top customs man. Samuel 
Chebii, who IMF officials say 
had been trying to put a stop 
to sugar smuggling by well 
connected businessmen at 
Mombasa port, was the step 
that ultimately convinced 
the fund that Kenya was not 
serious about e limin ating 
graft. 


Many donors remained 
sceptical yesterday about the 
minister’s assurances, say- 
ing that the removal of what 
were regarded as reform- 
minded officials at both the 
Kenya Revenue Authority 
and the finance ministry 
following the suspension 
of IMF talks bad damaged 
the government’s credib- 
ility. 

Donor suspicion was 
reflected in a blunt speech 
by Prudence BushneU. US 
ambassador to Nairobi. 


"Kenya’s government says it 
is serious about economic 
reforms and mm hating cor- 
ruption yet it has chosen to 
risk economic stability 
rather than see its promises 
through to completion,” 
said. 

She said conditions set out 
by the IMF for assistance 
were both “reasonable and 
appropriate” and the US 
would continue to call for 
economic reforms and "vig- 
orous measures to address 
corruption”. 


Thai currency sinks 


to new low 

Thai baht 


By James Kynge in Kuala 
Lumpur and agencies 

The Thai baht fell to historic 
lows yesterday and dragged 
other regional currencies 
down with it as concern 
grew over Thursday's 
announcement that Thai- 
land's centra] bank Is signifi- 
cantly exposed in the for- 
ward currency market. 

Treasury economists said 
the Thai central bank's 
announcement that it bad 
S23.4bn in forward swap con- 
tracts which come due over 
the next 12 months had 
raised new fears over the 
depth of the country’s finan- 
cial crisis. The contracts. 
$8.6bn of which are onshore 
and S14£bn offshore, could 
further strain the bank’s 
resources when it comes to 


close its positions, which 
were taken during attempts 
to defend the baht against 
heavy speculative attacks in 
May. 

These concerns added to 
fears that a $16.7bn rescue 
package for Thailand led by 
the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) may prove 
insufficient to avert 
further currency instability. 

The main problem with 
the package is that much of 
the money is not available to 
Thailand immediately. For 
example. $4bn pledged by 
the IMF will be made avail- 
able over three years. 

The baht weakened to 
Bt34.10 to the US dollar, a 
record low. in late Asian 
trade against Bt32J0 in early 
trade. 

Dealers said confidence in 


the currency sustained a 
severe blow when the baht 
broke through the psycho- 
logically important Bt33 
leveL 

The Indonesian rupiah 
was also weaker, but up 
from its lows of the day. 
partly due to downward revi- 
sions of three bank credit 
ratings by Standard and 
Poor's. The Jakarta stock 
market also suffered, with 
the composite index down 
4.75 per cent on the day and 
20 per cent since the start of* 
the month. 

The Malaysian ringgit suf- 
fered from the negative sen- 
timent surrounding the 
rupiah and the baht, dealers 
said, weakening to MS2.7680 
against the US dollar 
against 2.7650-2.7700 late on 
Thursday. 


The Singapore dollar slid 
back through the L50 to the 
US dollar level and was 
quoted at L5040/50. 

• Japanese commercial 
banks have agreed to roll 
over 80 per cent of the their 
loans to Thailand. Thai offi- 
cials said. Virabhongse 
Kamangura, Thailand's new 
deputy prime mini ster for 
economic affairs, said the 
Japanese banks, which hold 
about half Thailand’s $89bn 
in foreign debt, “have shown 
their friendship at a time of 
economic difficulties”. 

Rollovers of loans from 
foreign commercial banks 
are considered crucial if 
Thailand is to avoid a bal- 
ance of payments crisis. Cen- 
tral bank officials say the 
IMF-sponsored S16.7bn bail- 
out package for Thailand 
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will not be enough if foreign 
banks do not roll over a con- 
siderable portion of their 
loans. 

Currencies. Page 9; World 
Stock Markets, Page 21 


Apathy mars 
Stockholm’s 
Games bid 


By Greg Mdvor 
in Stockholm 

W hen tiie campaign 
to host the 2004 
Olympic Games 
began in earnest earlier this 
year, Stockholm looked an 
outsider against rival con- 
tenders such as Rome and 
Athens. Recent events have 
scarcely improved the Swed- 
ish capital’s chances. 

An unexplained spate of 
arson attacks at sports are- 
nas around the capital in 
early summer was thought 
by some to be a protest 
against the Games, although 
police established no firm 
link. There was also an 
attempt to burn down the 
home of Ingvar Carlsson, the 
former Social Democratic 
prime minister, who Is a 
director of Sweden’s Olym- . 
pic campaign. 

Two weeks ago a bomb 
destroyed part of the track 
and field stadium, in central 
Stockholm, which staged the 
1912 Olympics. A group call- 
rag itself "We who built Swe- 
den” claimed responsibility 
for the attack, saying the 
cost of the Olympics would 
divert spending from public 
services. 

Whether these events will 
influence International 
Olympic Committee dele- 
gates is unclear. But public 
hostility to the Games 
remains the city's Achilles 
heel. Opinion polls indicate 
that support for the city’s 
candidacy is only around 50 
per cent while the other 
contenders report solid pub- 
lic support 

The explanation for the 
lukewarm hacking appears 
to lie in a painful austerity 
programme, implemented 
during the early 1990s to 
combat soaring government 
indebtedness. Times have 
since improved, but fiscal 
restraints remain tough. 
Many Swedes fear the coun- 
try is not ready for the finan- 
cial risk of hosting the 
world’s biggest event 
Public antipathy has been 
compounded by unease over 
suggestions the environment 
will be harmed. TTiree of the 
seven political parties repre- 
sented on Stockholm city 
council oppose the namw; 

Support for the Games, 
predicted to generate 40,000 
jobs and a tourist bonanza. 


has Increased recently, in 
the wake of a big marketing 
drive by the Stockholm 2004 
campaign committee. 

Finn Persson, a campaign 
official, quotes an opinion 

poll suggrating 61 per cent of 
Stockholmers now want the 
Games, with 38 per cent 
against. But he acknowl- 
edges public opinion 
remains a sticking paint. "If 
it came to a showdown 
between us and another city, 
and we are judged equal on 
technical issues, they may 
say *Why give it to a country 
that doesn’t want it?'.” 

If Sweden's enthusiasm for 
sport in general was the 
main criterion, Stockholm 
would already be popping 
the champagne corks. Some 
a 3m people in a country of 
just &dm belong to a sports 
club - more than a third of 
the population. 

The bid. prepared with 
typical Scandinavian atten- 
tion to detail, has won plau- 
dits from foreign observers. 
The SErl2bn ($L5bn) budget 
is backed by a SKr2_5bn cen- 
tral government subsidy, 
with television and official 
International Olympic Com- 
mittee sponsors estimated to 
provide SKrfJbn. As 90 per 
cent of the venues are 
already built, organisers are 
confident the Games would 
run at a profit 

Swedish business is back- 
ing the bid. The Games, 
described as "Sweden’s big- 
gest export order ever”, 
would generate projected 
turnover of SKr30bn. A 
group of 20 companies, 
mainly big international cor- 
porations, have invested 
SKr50m in the campaign. 
This has been augmented by 
SKr60m from Stockholm's 
city council. 

The main Victoria stadium 
is the only large arena that 
would need construction. A 
70,000-seat venae, it will 
have its capacity reduced to 
30,000 after the Games by 
lifting off the mam section 
and adding a roof. But there 
is a catch: it will be built 
only if Stockholm wins the 
nomination in Lausanne 
next month. 

This is the fourth in a series 
on the five cities bidding to 
host the 2004 Olympic Games. 
Previous articles have looked 
at Cape Town. Buenos Aires, 
and Rome. 


THE KENYA POWER COMPANY LIMITED 

OLKARIA n GEOTHERMAL POWER PLANT 

REQUEST FOR EXPRESSION OF INTEREST FOR ENGINEERING SERVICES 

CREDIT NUMBER 2966-KE 

1 . This Request for Expression of Interest follows the general procurement notice for the Olkaria II Geothermal 
Power Project (the project) that appeared in the Development Business of January 16, 1997. 

2. The Government of Kenya has received a credit from the International Development Association (herinafter 
referred to as the IDA) to be onlent to The Kenya Power Company Limited (hereinafter referred to as the 
KPO. KPC intends to apply proceeds of this credit to eligible payments under a contract for Engineering 
Services (the Services) for the Project for which Request for Proposals is to be issued. 

3. The KPC intends to short list firms for the Services which will include: (i) preparation of a Pre-Bid Meeting 
for the clarification of tenders to prospective tenderers; (ii) bid evaluation and assistance in negotiations for 
contract award; (iiil supervision of construction and of manufacturing of electro-mechanical plant and 
equipment; tiv) co-ordination of various contracts to ensure timely and smooth implementation of the 
Project; fv) testing and commissioning; and (vi) assistance during plant operation up to the end of the 
warranty period. The Services are estimated to require 4 years after contract award. 

4. The Project shall be located at Olkaria near Naivasha, 100 km from Nairobi and 5 km from the existing 45 
MW Olkaria 1 Power Plant. The Station will have two 32 MW steam turbine generators with a total capacity 
of 64 MW. The output of the Station will feed the grid via a 220 KV line to be constructed to Nairobi. Steam 
for Olkaria II Station will be produced from 25 already drilled production wells. Five contract packages have 
been developed to cover (i) the construction of the power house; (ii) the supply and installation of steam 
turbines and generators with ancillary equipment; (iii) step up (at the Station) Mid step down (in Nairobi) 
transformation substations; (iv) construction of a 220 KV line; and (v) the steam gathering system. 
Specifications and tender documents for these contracts have been prepared. Outline design for the civil 
works and design for the steam gathering system are also ready. Electrical and mechanical contracts will be 
on design, supply and install basis. 

5. KPC is hereby requesting interested firms domiciled in the member countries of the World Bank Group to 
provide information indicating that they are qualified to perform the Services. Consultants may associate to 
enhance their qualifications. Selection of Consultants will be in accordance with the procedures set out in 
World Bank's Guidelines: Selection and Employment of Consultants by World Bank Borrowers, January 
1 997. To be short listed, the Consulting Firm or the Consortium of Consulting Finns shall: 

■ demonstrate adequate technical knowledge, availability of appropriate skills among staff, experience - 
specifically in the development, engineering and operation of geothermal power plants with the 
associated electromechanical plant and equipment - to cany out the Services required for the Project; 

• indicate relevant experience abroad, including developing countries, in the supervision, detail design, 
management and operation of similar projects; 

■ provide specific experience in the development of geothermal steam fields; and 

• provide a brief outline on the approach for the management of the Services for the proposed ProjecL 

6. Interested firms seeking clarifications on the Services should write to the Corporate Pl annin g Manager, The 
Kenya Power Company Limited, Stima Plaza, P.O. Box 47936, Nairobi, Kenya (Telephone 254-2 741 181/9 
Ext. 4601 . FAX 254-2 337351- The complete request information should be seat to: 

The Company Secretary 

The Kenya Power Company Limited 

Stima Plaza, Kolobot Road 

P.O. BOX 47936 

NAIROBI 

KENYA 

not later than Monday, 6th October, 1 997. 

7. Firms who are short listed will be notified in writing. 

J.N. KIMANI 

COMPANY SECRETARY , 
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War In Bosnia, with all Its fear, Injury and death has now been 
replaced by peace In Bosnia, with all Its fear. Injury and death. 
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NEWS: UK 


. Decision by Caribbean-based companies fearing big eruption is called ‘scandalous’ 

Insurers ditch Montserrat home cover 


By Christopher Mams in London ; 

Canute James in Kingston 

Hundreds/ of homeowners in 
Montserrat ate to lose insurance 
cover next week because insurers 
fear a major eruption of the 
island's volcanocoold lead to rail- 
lions of pounds in claims. . 

Two Caribbean-based . firms. 
Nezmyil and United Insurance, 
.have seat letters- to homeowners 
within the past few days warning 
. that insurance cover will he with- 
drawn bn August 2£L Royal & Sun' 
Alliance, the large UK-based insur- 


ance group, is considering doing 
the same. Between them, the three 
account for nearly all the insured 
property on the island. 

Their withdrawal is likely to fuel 
an acrimonious row in the UK over 
compensation for Montserrat’s 
remaining 5.000 inhabitants, many 
of whom may be forced by the risk 
of another eruption to flee the 
island. 

Premium rates for most house- 
' holders are much higher than they 
are in Britain and large excesses 
are tied into policies. Residents 
typically pay up to 2 per cent of a 


property’s insured value in. premi- 
ums and must agree to meet the 
damage bill themselves if the cost 
does not exceed 10 per cent of a 
house's value. 

“It's scandalous. They've been 
taking people's pr emiums for years 
and years years. Now when there’s 
the possibility of a claim, they take 
advantage of the small print. 
People have got enough on their 
plate without having this land on 
them." said one resident 

In the southern part of the 
island, homes have already been 
destroyed by fast-moving hot lava 


or simply exploded because of 
proximity to the flow. In the “safe" 
area to the north, acidic volcanic 
ash has fallen on homes and the 
cost of damage is escalating. 

NemwiL which has written 800 
policies providing coverage of 160 
million East Caribbean dollars 
($ 80 m;, said most Insurers inserted 
cancellation clauses into the word- 
ing of policies. It intends to meet 
valid claims up to August 28. 

“It’s not something we want to 
do, but under the circumstances 
and the potential lack of support 
from our own reinsurers, it is 


impossible to continue,” said Jef- 
frey Montano, manager of Nem- 
wil's overseas division. 

United Insurance has provided 
coverage worth $55m in Montser- 
rat. “We have not been able to 
assess the damage, but it is likely 
to be significant." the company 
said. 

For the two Caribbean-based 
insurers, the volcano is a more 
serious threat than for Royal & 
Sun Alliance, which is a bigger 
company and pays out hundreds of 
millions of pounds in claims each 
year. 


MP Scorns ‘shabby end of colonial empire’ 


By David Wlghton in London 
and Canute James in Kingston 

The UK government came under mounting 
pressure yesterday to increase aid to Mon- 
tserrat One backbench MPin the governing 
Labour party said he was “disgusted" at the 
way the 4,000 remaining inhabitants bad 
been treated. 

The opposition. Liberal Democrat party 
also called for' more financial help for 
islanders and said all who wanted to leave 
sh o uld be given British citizenship. Jenny 
Tonge, the party’s international develop- 
ment spokeswoman, said- the government 


had mishandled the crisis and failed to keep 
the islanders informed. 

Beraie Grant, the Labour MP who heads 
the parliamentary all-party group on the 
Caribbean, criticised the government's han- 
dling of the crisis. “I that this is a 
really shabby aid of the British colonial 
empire and I believe they have been treated 
disgustingly," he said. 

Clare Short, the international develop- 
ment minister, was attacked for an inter- 
view in which she sought to justify tbe level 
of financial support being provided to 
islanders taking part in the voluntary evac- 
uation. Ms Short had compared tbe £2.400 


(33.912) on offer per adult to the compensa- 
tion which victims of tragedies in the UK. 
such as flooding, could expect. “That is 
hardly a fair comparison," said one Labour 
backbencher. “The Montserratians face los- 
ing everything." 

Frank Savage, the British governor of 
Montserrat, said: “1 would like to believe 
that, as the needs of the people of Montser- 
rat become clearer, further requests from 
tbe government of Montserrat will be 
looked at extremely sympathetically,” he 
said on BBC Radio. 

The announcement of the aid package 
details provoked an angry reaction on the 


island and prompted the resignation of Ber- 
trand Osborne, Montserrat's chief minister. 
David Brandt, who is expected to bis succes- 
sor, said he would ask the government to 
revise the level of assistance it Is offering. 

Mr Brandt said he would also ask the 
government to resume development of the 
north of the island, where the remaining 
4,000 islanders have been forced to live, 
because scientists said no large eruption 
was impending. The government was 
accused of over-reacting to scientific advice 
about the risk of a severe eruption. 
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Big money game slow to pay out 


Rugby union’s 
investors may 
have to be 
patient, writes 

Him Richards 

T wo moments deter- 
mined the revolution- 
ary phase in rugby 
onion following the .aban- 
donment of amateurism in .. 
1995. The first was the 
Rugby Football Union’s dedr 
sion not to regulate or limit 
professionalism. . The second 
was Sir John Hall’s recruit- 
ment of Rob Andrew on a 
lucrative contract to lead his 
Newcastle, - north-east 
England, club, followed by. 
Newcastle’s: : . cheque- 
brandishing pursuit of top 
players. - 

The resultant surge in . 
costs has . been matched . by 
an-v influx- of - television 
money, and by a. wholesale 
change of ownership among 
the top chibs. The new breed 
of owners - individual entre- 
preneurs, very often with 
interests in other sports - 
are banking on the assump- 
tion that rugby can broaden 
its appeal. For tbe time 
being, at least, it is proving 
an expensive investment 
•The Rugby Union could 
have avoided a lot of grief if 
it had followed tbe example 
of the New Zealand ’ Rugby 
Union,. wbadb contracted all 
the leading players,” rays 
one London club official. 
“They would have been. paid 
on a standard tariff basis 
and there would have been 
no transfer market. Instead, 
the clubs have had to do 
absolute bloody , miracles." ' 
Flayer salaries hove , been 
the driving force in the pro 1 
fessumalisation of the' game 

- pushing costs rapidly to a- 





Chris Wright . 
(phrysafe / Loftus RoacQ 
since '1996 


Newcastle's Sr John HaB, flan ke d by 
Va’aJga Tuigarrtaia (left) end Rob Andrew 


level where outside capital, 
and professional marketing 
and management; have 
become essential to survival. 
Most top dubs are, in effect, 
controlled by a single inves- 
tor, . although there are 
exceptions. 

One club doubtless watch- 
ing with great interest is 
Leicester, in the Midlands, 
whose huge individual mem- 
bership has made it the one 
dub capable of funding pro- 
fessionalism from its own 
resources. But .it, too, is 
planning a share issue. 

The fete of those without 
serious external support is 
all too clear. Bristol, in the 
west of. England and one. of 
the gamete additional 
giants, lost . two British Lion 
forwards during the sum- 


mer, lending urgency to its 
current negotiations with an 
unnamed investor. 


Pi 


, layers' salaries have 
rocketed. West of 
England dub 
Gloucester is budgeting 
about £1.5m (32.44m) for sal- 
aries this season. London 
Irish will pay £l2m, while 
both Mike Smith - chief 
executive of Saracens, based 
in Watford, to the north of 
London - and Howard 
Thomas, chief executive of 
north-west England club 
Sale, put annual salary costs 
of a top dub at £3.5m or 
mare. As a result, the mini- 
mum cost of running a First 
Division club is now well 
over £2m a season. London 
Irish has budgeted £2.3m. 


Gloucester more than £2 .5m. 

Ticket prices have also 
risen. The game that cost £5 
to watch three seasons ago 
may now cost £10 or even 
more. But gate money comes 
nowhere near to matching 
costs, even for a relatively 
well-supported club like 
Gloucester, which reckons to 
make about £675,000 in sea- 
son ticket and gate income. 

Such figures underline the 
importance of the RFLTs tele- 
vision contract with British 
Sky Broadcasting, the satel- 
lite television network 
which will pay each First 
Division club around 
£500.000 this season, rising to 
£700,000 for the four leading 
clubs. 

Sponsorship income Is also 
significant: Harlequins' deal 


with Japanese electronics 
giant NEC is worth £1.5m 
over three years, while Sara- 
cens will get £ 1 . 2 m from 
Kenwood over the same 
period. 

But nobody, except the 
players, is expecting to make 
any money in the near 
future. London Irish lost 
£442.000 last season and 
rumour suggests that some 
clubs lost much more. Jona- 
than Davis. Gloucester’s 
operations manager, says: 
“Any club which manages to 
break even under current 
conditions is doing remark- 
ably well.” 

It is too soon to tell 
whether rugby’s capitalists 
will see a return on their 
money. But they look to be 
in for a long wait. 


Operator breaks ranks on personal numbers 


By Michael Peel to London 

Orange : Communications 
yesterday broke ranks with 
the other mobilepbone oper- 
ators when it said would be 
ready for the planned intro- 
duction of number portabil- 
ity next June. 

Other operators .were scep- 
tical, about the company's, 
claim that. It was -prepared 
technically 'for the introduc- 
tion of portability. - - 

They said that. Orange 
risked developing systems 


which would-be; incompati- 
■ ble with - those of other oper- 
ators, making it impossible 
for customers to change ser- 
vice provider. 1 

Qftel,the . telecommunica- 
tions regulator; announced 
earlier this year .that it 
wanted the companies to 
give each mobile phone user 
a. personal number which 
would- be retained if they 
; changed operator. 

.- - Vodafone, the UK’s largest 
operator, said yesterday that 
next June's deadline was too 


tight because of the “diffi- 
cult and complex” technical 
issues involved. 

It said it would prefer to 
see portability introduced by 
the end of 1999 in line with 
proposals by the European 
Telecommunications Stan- 
dard Institute. 

But Orange said it sup- 
ported Oftel's decision to 
accelerate the process. It 
would not say if it had devel- 
oped its “fuh UK technical 
solution” in conjunction 
with other operators. 


Another operator. One 2 
One, said it was unsure if it 
would be ready for portabil- 
ity by next June. It said each 
operator would need to 
develop a system which 
could redirect calls for cus- 
tomers who had changed to 
a different service provider. 
“We need to ensure that the 
software that mak es it hap- 
pen for one operator doesn't 
conflict with the way 
another operator implements 
it," it said. 

“Orange can't do this in 


isolation. Their solution may 
not be fully compatible with 
any solutions that any of the 
other operators develop." 

The operator Cellnet also 
said it had not discussed any 
technical changes with 
Orange. “We don’t believe it 
will be physically possible to 
make the changes that will 
be needed by July 1998," it 
said. "There are many 
changes that need to be 
made at the network level. It 
would mean the companies 
working together." 


Deputy 
PM slams 
Scottish 
bank chief 


By James Buxton, 

Scottish Correspondent 

Mr John Prescott the deputy 
prime mini ster, yesterday 
sharply criticised Sir Bruce 
Pattullo, governor of the 
Bank of Scotland, for enter- 
ing the debate on Scottish 
devolution. Sir Bruce 
warned on Thursday that 
the Scottish parliament pro- 
posed by the Labour govern- 
ment should not have the 
power to raise taxes. 

Scottish voters will be 
asked in a referendum on 
September 11 whether they 
support the creation of apar- 
liament and whether it 
should have tax-raising pow- 
ers . Referring to Sir Bruce, 
Mr Prescott said: “Play 
around with your money but 
just leave us to get on with 
our politics." 

Sir Bruce said that if a 
Scottish parliament had the 
power to raise an extra 3 
pence in the pound on 
income tax. Scotland would 
“stick out like a sore thumb” 
by being the highest-taxed 
part of the UK. 

This would end the level 
playing field for business 
between Scotland and the 
rest of the UK and have a 
"corrosive” effect on the 
Scottish economy, resulting 
the creation of fewer jobs in 
Scotland, he claimed. 

Sir Bruce spoke with the 
authorisation of bis board, 
which met on Tuesday. He 
said the bank was not 
supporting a No vote, but 
was trying to inform the 
electorate of the likely 
consequences of voting for 
tax-raising powers. 

Mr Ala stair Darling, a 
senior Treasury minister, 
said the Scottish parliament 
would have “a marginal 
power" to raise just £450m 
($733m) on top of annual 
expenditure of £l4bn. 

The Scottish National 
party, which campaigns for 
an independent Scotland, 
yesterday launched its cam- 
paign for a double Yes vote. 

Earlier this month the 
SNP abandoned its stance of 
claiming that the new body 
would be a “pigmy parlia- 
ment" with little power. “We 
believe devolution is not an 
end but a beginning - a stop 
towards real independence,” 
said Alex Salmond. the SNP 
leader. 


market may grow from peace deal 



UK NEWS DIGEST 


$2.4bn invested 
in ethical funds 

The amount of money invested in ethical funds bas more 
than doubled in the past three years, according to a new 
report. 

Research published yesterday by the Ethical Invest- 
ment Research Service, (Eirisi, a consultancy, found that 
fluids managed by ethical unit and investment trusts rose 
35 per cent to £L47bn ($2.4bn1 in the year to the end of 
June. Since 1994 the money managed by such funds has 
more than doubled from £6 72m. 
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While this is still tiny in comparison with the £150bn of 
total funds under management in unit and investment 
trusts in the UK, the rate of growth is double the 55 per 
cent total increase since 1994. The FT-SE All-Share index 
has increased 60 per cent to £1 ,078b n in the past three 
years. 

Ms Karen El bridge, head of client services at Eiris. said: 
“There is a lot more interest in ethical investment now.” 
A broad range of ethical investment funds was included 
in the survey, the first to be officially published by Eiris. 
The funds typically eschew investments in military manu- 
facturers, oil companies and tobacco producers. 

Ethical funds have increased by 34 per cent a year on 
average since 1989, twice the 17 per cent of the industry as 
a whole. 

The growth in ethical funds could come from both tbe 
increased amount of money managed and improved per- 
formance, said Ms Eldridge. In the year to 1994 ethical 
funds enjoyed their biggest percentage increase of 50 per 
cent to £672m after several new funds were launched at 
the beginning of the decade. According to Eiris, ethical 
investors tend to be female. They most strongly object to 
three types of organisations: those which manufacture 
weapons, support oppressive regimes or despoil the envi- 
ronment. Jane Martinson, London 

MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Home rise offsets exports drop 

Car production for export faltered for the first time this 
year in July, falling by 1.5 per cent on a year -on-year basis 
to 69,430 from 70,456. The drop is prompting some unease 
about sterling’s continuing strength in industry circles. 

However, the drop was more than offset by a 6.9 per 
cent year-on-year rise in production to feed the traditional 
UK August new car market bonanza caused by the intro- 
duction of the *R’ registration plate prefix. July’s 90,210 
output for the domestic market compared with 84,202 in 
the same month last year. As a result, total car output 
last month reached 159,640, up 3.1 per cent on the 1996 
level. 

Output for the first seven months of the year as a 
whole, at 1,035,872, was 3 per cent higher than a year ago 
and leaves the industry still on course for another 20-year 
record, according to yesterday’s figures from the Office 
for National Statistics. John Griffiths, London 

MANUFACTURING 


Investment highest since 1990 

Manufacturers' investment in capital equipment rose by a 
seasonally adjusted 10 per cent in the second quarter. 


according to a breakdown of Thursday's national expendi- 
ture figures from the Office for National Statistics. It is 
more than 25 per cent up over the year and at Its highest 
level since 1990. Manufacturers also ran down their stocks 
by £l70m ($277m) In the second quarter, the largest 
decline since tbe third quarter of 1993. Retailers continued 
to amass stocks, but at a slower rate than in tbe previous 
quarter. Both these sets of figures are subject to large and 
frequent revisions. Robert Choie, London 

LLOYD'S OF LONDON 


Market forecasts $16bn business 

Lloyd's of London, the insurance market, said yesterday it 
expected to write up to £10.2bn (S16.6bn) of business next 
year, slightly less than in 1996. 

The first indications of capacity’ - the maximum 
amount of premium income Lloyd's could earn - show 
that underwriters may be adopting a more cautious strat- 
egy amid difficult market conditions. Premium rates in 
commercial insurance markets have fallen sharply this 
year amid intense competition. Capacity rose from £9 9bn 
to £ 10 . 3 bn this year. Christopher Adams, London 

INTERNET 


Warning to investors 

Users of the Internet were yesterday warned to beware of 
cheats who copy the web sites of legitimate investment 
firms in an attempt to defraud the public. There have 
been several cases of “copycat" web sites and the Securi- 
ties and Investments Board is determined to clamp down 
on the problem. SIB urged people considering investing 
over tbe internet to check very carefully that the site is 
genuine and the firm is legal. 






S ome hankers expect a sharp 
rise of merger And acquisition 
activity across the Irish bor- 
der if the peace talks among politi- 
cians due to resume next month 
produce a political settlement. 

Politics has so far constrained 
such business in many sectors. 
Already, In the wake of the first 
IRA ceasefire in late 1994, the num- 
ber of cross-border transactions 
has increased. Richard Keatinge, 
director with Investment Bank of 
Ireland in Dublin in tima tes that 
more than a quarter of the M&A 
activity involving Northern Ireland 
companies relates to cross border 
deals compared with 10 per cent 3 
years ago. 

Increased political stability, has 
encouraged companies to look at 
the island of Ireland as a • single 
market, particularly in sectors 
such as distribution. According to 
a report. by Company Broking, a 


Distribution companies are taking the lead in treating north and south alike 


Northern Ireland consultancy, 15 of 
the 48 Nl-based companies which 
changed ownership, in 1996 were in 
- the distribution sector. 

The arrival of the big UK retail 
stores in both parts of the island is 
likely to force food companies, 
most of which are southern based, 
to operate all-Ireland operations to 
achieve economies of scale. 

“There may stfll be currency 
issues; and the regulatory frame- 
work is different,', but many 
southern companies would now 
look at Northern Ir elan d as part of 
an all-Ireland market," says Colin 
Walsh, who runs a £20m. {332.6m) 
fund for Bambros, the .UK bank, 
part-financed by the: European 

Commission. 

But there are still, special sensi- 
tivities. Even where deals have 


gone through, southern businesses 
have had to adapt to Northern 
Ireland's “local" conditions. 

“Our Northern Ireland subsid- 
iary is doing well, just as long as 
we don't try to do any public rela- 
■ tians up there. It’s odd but I think 
you can't be seen to be making- real 
progress," says the director of one 
listed company in Dublin. 

The problems can be particularly 
acute where the businesses 
acquired are in predo minan tly 
Protestant areas. 

“The [pro-British] loyalists would 
see us as a Republic of Ireland fac- 
tory, w h ile the rep ublicans would 
see us a completely Protestant fac- 
tory” says the director of one such 
concern, who recalls a time when 
pa ramilit a r ies were threatening to 
spike its product, as part of an 


extortion racket. “We’re targets 
either way. But I think everyone 
has bad their problems." 

Working practices are another 
area where a little local knowledge 
is useful In a well publicised case. 
Golden Vale, probably the most 
active of the Irish food companies, 
fell foul of the fair employment 
commission, which is normally 
seen as protecting Roman Catholic 
employees from Protestant bosses. 

After it replaced the Protestant 
director of its Northern Ireland 
subsidiary with an executive from 
the southern headquarters, the 
director concerned sought and won 
£77,000 in compensation for wrong- 
ful dismissal - the largest individ- 
ual payment ever made. 

A more general problem is the 
conservative character of many of 


the Northern Ireland family-owned 
- and usually Protestant 1 busi- 
nesses which are acquired- 

“They would tend to be in good 
financial nick, with plenty of cash 
on tbe balance sheet But it’s like 
going back in time. You'll find the 
chairman is called Mr John and all 
this carry-on, like breweries in the 
UK used to be.” says a Dublin 
banker familiar with the M&A 
scene in Northern Ireland. 

Although it is difficult to mea- 
sure. anecdotal evidence suggests 
that the changed political environ- 
ment together with the Increased 
interest from Dublin companies, 
has already served to boost the 
value of Northern Ireland 
companies. 

John Murray Brown 


Bombings linked 
to ‘loyalist’ feud 

Petrol bomb and gun attacks yesterday against <hr« homes 
in Londonderry, the second largest city in Northern 
Ireland, were linked by local observers to a deepening reua 
between rival anti-republican "loyalist" 
organisations. A girl needed hospital treatment for burns to 

her face and hair. . . 

The violence was linked by security souro* to a dispute 
over a red, white and blue loyalist parantihtmy 
the wall of a house. The attacks were the latest m a senes 
of dashes between the Ulster Volunteer Forceand ffister 

Defence Association. A house JSfiSd taE 

bombed about two hours after two other homes tod been 
attacked. The later attack was apparently m revenge for 
the first two. “None of these attacks was sectarian, said 

tbe city police. . , . 

Meanwhile in Belfast, the capital, 12 men were being 
Questioned by detectives after a bar was smashed m Porta- 
down about 40km to the west. The attack was said to stem 
from a dispute between the UVF, which continues to 
observe the “loyalist" ceasefire after three years, and the 
breakaway Loyalist Volunteer Force, which rejects it 
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Oil and troubled waters 


Saturday August 23 1997 


Japanese 

repeat 


Max Wilkinson examines John Browne’s tactics as the BP chie 
executive grapples with media-friendly Greenpeace protesters 


K ill a protester? 

The oil man 
chuckled. Then, in 
deadly earnest, he 
said: “That is some- 
thing we will not do.” 

In spite of such confidence, the 
big oil companies cannot avoid 
being anxious. Since early sum- 
mer, Greenpeace, the environ- 
mental protest organisation, has 
been throwing activists into the 
North Atlantic to swim across 
the paths of seismic survey ves- 
sels. It has sent small rubber 
boats tossing in steep seas among 
the cables, buoys and hydro- 
phones just as explosive charges 
are due to be let off. Most 
recently. Greenpeace climbers 
scaled the slippery chains of a 
drilling platform operated by 
British Petroleum and suspended 
themselves from its side in a 
cylindrical barrel, like h uman 
limpets. 

AU this is happening in waters 
wild and deep, about 90 miles 
west of the Shetland islands. This 
is Britain's last great oil frontier, 
where much is at stake for the oil 
multinationals. As North Sea 
reserves run down, new technolo- 
gies allow them to explore in far 
deeper waters than had seemed 
poskble two decades ago. 

Greenpeace is trying to stop 
them. Its arguments are that the 
planet is getting too warm and 
that, anyway, we will have all 
the oil we need to burn from 
other fields as long as we harness 
energy from the sun and the 
wind. The oil companies are less 
worried about rebutting Green- 
peace than looking idiots at the 
wrong end of the organisation's 
publicity machine. 

The humiliating failure of 
Royal Dutch/Shell's attempt to 
dispose of its Brent Spar storage 
buoy in the Atlantic deeps two 
years ago is a powerful reminder 
of how badly things can go 
wrong. Shell had all the argu- 
ments on its side. It had consid- 
ered 13 different options for dis- 
posing of this giant steel 
structure and considered 30 sepa- 
rate studies by independent 
organisations. It was overwhelm- 
ingly agreed that burial in waters 
2km deep was the best solution. 
It would cost only a quarter as 
much as onshore disposal. It 
would be six times safer, greatly 
reducing the risk of fatal acci- 
dents. and would minimise dam- 
age to the environment. 

The British government 
agreed. No other government 
belonging to the Oslo Convention 
on the maritime environment 
objected. 

But did the public know, or 
care, about this? European televi- 
sion viewers saw emotive footage 
(mostly shot by Greenpeace) of 
activists heroically clinging to a 
giant tin can full of what was 
said to be thousands of tonnes of 
poisonous oil to be thrown into 
Europe’s back yard. By the time 
Greenpeace admitted it had made 
grossly misleading statements 
about thd amount of oil in the 


Observing the Japanese 
economy is a bit like being in 
one of those old picture houses 
where the same film comes 
round and round. This is the 
fifth showing, halfway through. 

Once ag ain, export growth is 
riding to the rescue. Domestic 
consumption is the damsel in 
distress, but the bad guys on 
Capitoi Hill are not yet ready 
for the traditional shoot-out 
over a surge in imports to the 
US. 

So are a bout of trade friction 
with the US and a sharp yen 
revaluation in the script? That 
is what the last four showings 
suggest. 

The story of the past 25 years 
in Japan has been a repetitive 
cycle: the yen falls against the 
dollar, leading to an explosion 
of the trade surplus; the US 
reacts strongly to a growing 
bilateral trade deficit with 
Japan, resulting in an over- 
shooting yen and recession. 
There have been four such 
cycles since the early 1970s. 

True to the old pattern, the 
present, feeble recovery has 
been almost entirely export Jed. 
Domestic demand has remained 
subdued, with household expen- 
diture falling in June. Bank- 
ruptcies nave been rising 
among the smaller firms, more 
dependent on the domestic mar- 
i ket. In contrast, exporter confi- 
dence is high. The trade surplus 
Increased in the year to July by 
70 per cent, with manufacturing 
exports rising 12.1 per cent year 
on year. 

The official forecasts say con- 
sumer demand will recover in 
the second half of the year, and 
the current slowdown is the 
temporary result of April's 
increase in consumption tax. 
The consensus among forecast- 
ers suggests growth around 1.7 
per cent this year, with exports 
continuing to provide much of 
the growth. 

Robert Feldman, chief Japa- 
nese economist at Salomon 
Brothers, predicts the trade sur- 
plus will rise above 3 per cent of 
gross domestic product by early 
199S. Last time this happened, 
in 1995. the cycle came to a par- 
ticularly abrupt end, with the 
yen rising to Y80 to the dollar. 


this year, the deficit with Japan 
stood at S25.7bn. compared to 
S22 -2b n in the first half of 1996. 
Strong words have been 
exchanged between the two gov- 
ernments behind the scenes. 

But any tendency in the US to 
try to drive Japan out of town is 
tempered by the fact that things 
are looking pretty fine on the 
ranch just now. 

The US economy is strong. 
Unemployment is low and cor- 
porate profits high. So com- 
plaints that the US ear industry 
cannot sell enough into Japan 
may not be enough to create the 
usual showdown. In addition, 
the rising deficit with China has 
caught at least as much public 
attention as that with Japan. 
Even so. a big rise in the trade 
surplus will eventually provoke 
a crescendo of US complaints. 


Strong words 

So where is the story going 
now? The growing Japanese 
surplus is already causing some 
ugly talk in the saloon bars in 
Washington, despite recent 
strengthening of the yen. US fig- 
ures this week showed the trade 
deficit with Japan at $4.05bn in 
June, an increase or S500m on 
May. In the first six months of 


Few options 

If this happens, the Japanese 
government has few options. 
Monetary policy has proved 
ineffective in boosting demand. 
Nor is there much room for 
manoeuvre on the fiscal side. 

The 1995 fiscal expansion was 
successful in boosting demand. 
However, since then the govern- 
ment has committed itself to a 
badly timed Maastricbt-style 
reduction of the general govern- 
ment deficit. Although reducing 
the public deficit is undoubtedly 
a desirable goal, in the short 
term it could undermine the 
recovery. 

The difficult challenge is to 
keep the economy moving while ; 
reducing the huge overhang of 
debts. But if domestic demand 
does not recover, fiscal stimulus 
may be the only means of pre- 
venting increased tension with 
the US in the short term. 

In the longer run. deregu- 
lation is vital to allow the devel- 
opment of the service industry, 
and to provide more profitable 
investment opportunities. The 
US should not regard a bilateral 
capital account surplus as an 
act of Japanese economic preda- 
tion. 

The fact is that the Japanese 
show no sign of giving up their 
habits of thrift - savings levels 
remain extraordinarily high at 
above 30 per cent of GDP. Japa- 
nese consumers may prefer this 
to having fun in department 
stores, but their savings are too 
great to be profitably invested 
in a slow-growing, mature econ- 
omy. 

If it wants to stop the US try- 
ing to play sheriff the Japanese 
government must find ways to 
encourage its citizens to be a bit 
less Japanese and buy into the 
American Dream. 
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Latest revaluation of green pound 
puts UK farmers in touch with reality 


Social housing 
numbers game 


From Mr Mike Shilling. 

Sir, UK farmers are stepping 
up their demands Cor compensa- 
tion for the effect of sterling’s 
strength on farm incomes. Of 
course they are. but they kept 
very quiet during the earlier part 
of this decade when they saw the 
agrimonetary system as a safe 
one-way bet 

It was always designed as an 
inflationary system (in order to 
protect German farmers' 
incomes), and producers whose 
currencies have been predomi- 


nantly weak have done extremely 
well out of it. Now they have to 
give some of these gains back to 
the consumer. The system is so 
biased in their favour that a 
number of banks have offered 
products that would pay food pro- 
ducers to hedge their exposure to 
sterling, but such advice has 
always fallen on deaf ears - the 
pickings were too easy. 

The really absurd point is that 
the demands of Sir David Naish. 
president of the National Farm- 
ers' Union, are justified under the 


rules, at least to the extent that 
these revaluations have more 
than reversed recent increases m 
aid payments. It is, and has 
always been, a crazy system. The 
sooner it is abolished, and the 
agricultural industry returns to 
the real world, the better. 


Mik e Shilling, 
director. 

Record Treasury Management 
32 Peascod Street 
Windsor, 

Berkshire SL4 LEA. UK 


Investors lose with foreign income dividends 


From Mr Christopher G. BomfonL 

Sir, Since the recent UK Bud- 
get measures removed the ability 
of pension funds to reclaim 
Advance Corporation Tax on div- 
idends, a growing number of 
companies have chosen to pay 
foreign income dividends in place 
of already declared normal net 
dividends. 

While this saves the companies 
money, it works to the disadvan- 
tage of charities, personal equity 


plans and private individuals 
who are still permitted to reclaim 
ACT. These Fids equate to the 
net dividend they replace, rather 
than to the gross as in the past 
Since by definition ACT cannot 
be reclaimed on a Fid, these clas- 
ses of investor are being deprived 
of the tax rebate which the Bud- 
get proposals still entitle them to 
- until 1999 and in the case of 
charities, on a tapering scale for 
a further five years. 


The future of Fids and tax 
relief for these groups of inves- 
tors must be clarified urgently, 
but without the undue haste with 
which the above measures were 
introduced, and after consulta- 
tion with those affected by 
them. 


Christopher G. Bomford. 
Woodstock Cottage, 
Reading Road. 
Wallingford 0X10 9DS UK 


Germany’s true job challenge is still dramatic 


From Mr Grant Kirkpatrick. 

Sir. Vn your editorial 
“Germany’s job challenge” 
f August 20). you refer to Figure 
11 of the most recent OECD Eco- 
nomic Survey of Germany, noting 
that there has been a dramatic 
fall in German employment of 
some 7m. 

This graph is not as clear as we 


would have wanted, because the 
scale can easily be misinter- 
preted. 

The graph in fact shows that 
the decline in employment 
between 1991 and 1997 was about 
3m workers, with falls In western 
Germany of about 1 . 2 m workers 
and in eastern Germany of about 
1.8m workers. Such a decline is 


nevertheless still dramatic and 
fully supports the concerns 
expressed in your editorial. 


Grant Kirkpatrick, 
Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, 
2 Rue Andre Pascal. 

75775 Paris Cedes 16, 

France 


From Mr Harvey Cole. 

Sir. Your leading article “The 
countryside” (August 19), makes 
, some valid points about the 
I “numbers game” being played 
with the UK’s housing require- 
ments. 

However, it failed to emphasise 
that the much-publicised figure 
of 4.4m new dwellings “needed" 
between 1991 and 2016 simply 
projects existing trends in soci- 
ety, unmodified by any con- 
straints of policy. It also assumed 
the need would be met regardless 
of financial constraints. 

In fact, about half of the 4.4m 
dwellings would be provided only 
if provided through the social 
housing sector. If public finance 
is not forthcoming to support 
this, the effective demand will be 
correspondingly reduced. Struc- 
ture Plan allocations should 
therefore make provision sepa- 
rately for the open market and 
soralled “affordable” housing, 
and monitor trends in each. 

If it is desired to secure devel- 
opment of “brownfield" and other 
difficult sites in preference to 
building on green fields, wher- 
ever this is possible, that is a per- 
fectly proper political objective. 
The price mechanism could be 

harnessed to help the process by 
imposing a levy on the latter, the 
proceeds of which would be redi- 
rected as subsidy to help finance 
the more expensive infrastruc- 
ture of the former. 

It is difficult to understand 
why so many people and organi- 
sations in the planning world shy 
away from such an approach. 


Harvey Cole, 

9 Clifton Road, 
Winchester S022 5BP, UK 
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reducing pollution, taking care of 
nature and increasing efficiency, 
and there are many figures to 
prove it Ninth Sea spillages, for 
example, have been reduced to 
one ten thousandth of a per cent 
of total production; and Haring of 
unwanted gases is being steadily 
eliminated. 

At the miw> t)m«» the aO com- 
panies are talking much more 
seriously to environmental 
groups. Although most oil men 
do not believe claims that their 
seismic guns are harmful to ceta- 
ceons. they have agreed, for 
example, to pest observers before 
firing and to sound warning guns 
at low volume. So although there 
is no evidence as to whether dol- 
phins are damaged, disorientated 
or merely disgruntled by the 
noise, at least the industry is 
seen to be cooperative. 


B ryan Taylor, techni- 
cal director of the UK 
Offshore Operators’ 
Association, admits 
that many of the 
industry’s efforts to become more 
sensitive to the environment 
reflect press ure from greens. But 
he says: **We are also trying to do 
the right thing. Of course, it costs 
money, but we have found that 
after a bit of practice the costs 
are often not as high as we 
thought they would be.” 

The industry has also been 
forced to confront green issues 
on a much broader intellectual 
canvas. For example, many oil 
executives were quite at a loss to 
know how to react to the follow- 
ing statement made during a lec- 
ture at Stanford University, Calif- 
ornia, earlier this yean 
“We must focus on what can 
and what should be done, not 
because we can be certain cti- 
mate rfmngp js happening, but 
because the possibility cannot be 
ignored. If we are all to take 
responsibility for the future of 
oar planet, then it fells to us to 
take precautionary action now." 

The speaker was John Browne, 
chief executive of BP. His address 
could have been made by many a 
moderate green and is stili 
quoted with approval in green 
circles. Shell, too, has made 
moves in this direction in a 
revised statement at its general 
principles earlier this year and in 
an environmentally friendly 
speech by John Jennings, a 
group manag in g director. 

But Mr Jennings also empha- 
sises the tradeoffs between eco- 
nomic benefits and environmen- 
tal cleanliness, between cars and 
clean air, which most people 
avoid and environmentalists 
fudge. 

If the industry wants to restore 
the popularity it enjoyed in the 
early 1980s during its titanic 
struggle to defeat the North Sea 
for the benefit of mankind, it 
must confront this dil emma. It 
cannot simply give in to the mili- 
tants, bat would be foolish in the 
extreme to try to throw their 
arg um e nt s into the sea. 



buoy and where it was to be 
dumped, it was too late. The Ger- 
man government had cravenly 
switched its support to the pro- 
testers, after which Shell’s defeat 
became inevitable. 

Clearly a reverse on anything 
like this scale in the present dis- 
pute would be a disaster for the 
oil industry. Disposal of Brent 
Spar will cost S70m (£423m) at 
the most - small change to Shell 
By contrast BP is spending $2bn 
on its two Atlantic fields, Foin- 
aven and Schiehallion. 

So what can they do differ- 
ently? All oil companies talk 
about being more environmen- 
tally aware and more open with 
the public. But the most impor- 
tant lesson from the Brent Spar 
debacle is caught in a visual 
image: the film of Shell's high 
pressure fire hoses pouring their 
wrath on the plucky protesters. 

If Greenpeace had hired the 
best artists in Hollywood, it could 
not have come up with a better 
picture: the power of the multina- 
tional. the strength of principled 
defiance. And although Shell was 
doubtless anxious not to hurt the 
protesters, accidents can happen 
at sea, and Shell's action 


appeared hi ghly aggressive. 

This summer there has been no 
repetition of such scenes. Ocean- 
going survey vessels, operated by 
many different companies, have 
politely stopped to let Green- 
peace and its retinue of journal- 
ists film their stunts, even 
fhnngh the cost of half a day's 
disruption may be around 
£25.000. 

When activists boarded the BP 
platform, the Stena Dee, the com- 
pany stationed two men. not as 
guards, but as safety watchmen. 
They even asked the valiant pro- 
testers tf they would like to come 
aboard for a shower - perhaps a 
bite to eat. Even more bizarrely, 
BP offered to help Greenpeace 
out when a television crew- was 
stuck on board the protest ship 
without means of getting ashore. 
After friendly negotiations with 
the ship’s captain, BP provided a 
helicopter to help the newsmen 
get their pictures home. 

Yet the company has taken a 
fairly tough line by calling in the 
police to remove protesters and 
in suing Greenpeace for £l.4m for 
lost earnings. If the company is 
succeeding in Its “softly softly" 
strategy for avoiding human mar- 


tyrdoms. may it not still risk 
being seen as a corporate bully? 

Rodney Chase, deputy chief 
executive of BP, acknowledges 
the dilemma- “i was astonished 
at the risks these people are pre- 
pared to run. doing what 
appeared to us, grossly reckless 
acts." 

But although he gave orders 
that everything should be done 
to minimis e personal danger, he 
felt it was quite reasonable to 
seek the remedy of the law far 
economic loss. 

“If Greenpeace chained them- 
selves to your car, you might 
want to know whether there was 
a law which could help you," Mr 
Chase points out. Even so, he 
does not wish BP to be seen to be 
a giant using disproportionate 
force to crush legitimate protest 
The company's offer to withdraw 
the action, if Greenpeace will 
stop obstructing, seems to have 
been rejected. The result is a pub- 
lic relations deuce, with &een- 
peace next to serve. 

Off the centre court, more seri- 
ous games are being played by 
both sides. The industry really 
does want to be seen as more 
environmentally conscious, by 


A helping hand for 
the private investor 


Published by ShareFinder, each FT Company Focus Plus report provides 
the private investor with detailed information on around 1200 companies. 


A Company Focus Plus report combines news stories from both the 
Financial Times and Investors Chronicle with comprehensive figures about 
the company's performance. Each report has up to 18 pages of the latest 
company data and is updated daily to bring you the latest current and 
historic information. 


In brief each report brings you: 

• The latest profit forecasts Grom around the City 

• One year’s key company news stories 

• Five-year financial performance 
i Five-year share price performance 


OFFER VALID UNTIL 
31st AUGUST 1997 


Balance sheet data 


Profit and loss data 


Recent Stock Exchange announcements 



Reports are available on around 1200 listed companies in the UK and 
are updated daily. The price of each report is £10.95 but until the end 
of August customers may purchase two reports for only £15.00. 


The companies covered by the service are those denoted by a ^ 
symbol on the FTs London Share Service pages. 

SurcFmdcr h an appointed rcjntseniauvc «rf Share Link, regulated by the SEA, 
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■jjfc .. JBT ohamingfl- Kha- 

|m /■ ■ tami, v " Iran's 
J Wf ■; new president 
w JL who this week 
won endorsement of his cab- 
inet from jpariiament, ls car- 
rying a heavy burden of 
expectation as lie sets out on 
his term in Office. 

In three months. thfe'gent- 
ly^poken cleric has notched 
up two " successes which 
some analysts see as the cat- 
alyst for clear changes' both 
inside Iran rod in Us rela- 
tions with the west. ' 

Firstly, Mir Khatami, 54, 
won a landslide victory to 
nationwide . elections last 
May. His - programme was 
disarmingly simple, based 
on an Irani an-style peres- 
troika. 

He proposed greater open- 
ness . in society,- acceptance . 
of political e rt ti dsm, greater . 
soda) Justice and respect for 
civil rights and the rule of 
law. He advocated the 
importance of . Involving 
younger people .in politics, 
more j6b opportunities rod a 
fairer . distribution of 
national wealth. ’ 

That such ideas should 
have been new and appeal- 
ing to 70 per cent of Iran’s 
voters says; a lot about the 
s traitjacket in which .Irani- 
ans have been living since 
the imposition - of strict 
Islamic rule in by the 1979 
revolution. 

But al o n e among the four 
presidential candidates, Mr 
Khatami sensed what Gary 
Sick of New York's Colum- 
bia University called "the 
palpable mood for change” 


Man in the News • Mohammed Khatami 

A peaceful evolutionist 

Robin Allen on the challenges confronting Iran's president 


In a country where the fran- 
chise is -universal, whore the 
voting age is only 15 and 
over half the population is 
under 21. 

Mr Khatami's second suc- 
cess was to secure parlia- 
mentary approval on Tues- 
day - In the face of fierce 
opposition — for a relatively 
moderate cabine t nontainmg 
his awn nominees in three 
of the four key ministries of 

foreign affairs. Intelligence, 
interior and culture and 
Islamic guidance. 

Now. according to some 
analysts, there exists for the 
first time the possibility of a 
reformist president backed 
by a hopeful nation, con- 
verging with an establish- 
ment that is prepared to 
start accepting, however 
reluctantly, the reforms the 
president wants. 

If Mr Khatami is the cata- 
lyst for peaceful evolution, 
some of the reasons are to 
be found In his own back- 
ground, a blend of Shia 
orthodoxy and modest expo- 
sure to more global influ- 
ences. 

The son of a respected 
cleric in the provincial city 
of Yazd, south-east of Isfa- 
han. Mr Khatami completed 
theological studies in' Qom 


and Tehran. As director of 
the Islamic centre in Ham , 
burg during the 1970s, he 
learned English and Ger- 
man. 

In a book of his writings 
to be published shortly in 
English, Mr Khatami says 
he wants Iran’s Islamic iden- 
tity to thrive a nd the revolu- 
tion to. endure by immunis- 
ing Iranians to 
western-imposed values. But 
this he believes is best 
achieved by interaction 
rather than isolation. 

“Our revolution made us 
introspective and we 
decided to struggle for our 
independence, to be masters 
of our own fate," he says. 
But “the cultural strategy of 
a dynamic, vibrant Islamic 
society cannot be 
Isolation.” 

The challenges confront- 
ing Mr irhaHmii a s he seeks 
to apply these principles are 

riawnHng 

Since the revolution, Iran 
has seen income from its 
rich oil resources halved 
while its population has 
Increased by more than 40 
per cent to almost 70m. Eco- 
nomic growth in real terms 
is running at barely l per 
cent, while some 40 per cent 
of the workforce is not 


in productive employment. 

Mr Ehatami has no per- 
sonal experience of eco- 
nomic policy or public 
finance. He has given con- 
fused signals on what poli- 
cies he favours to 
tackle the crippled economy, 
particularly on the critical 
issue of the role of the pri- 
vate sector and foreign 
investment 

Businessmen call for a 
much greater role for the 
private sector, with the gov- 
ernment concentrating on 
creating a favourable Invest- 
ment climate. At present, 
the state controls up to 85 
per cent of the country's 
economic activity. But in 
the past eight years, less 
than one-quarter of the 
700.000 jobs needed 
each year to soak up unem- 
ployment have been 
created. 

Even if Mr Khatami wants 
to give the private sector a 
bigger role, forging change 
will be bard. According to 
Sadegh Samii, chairman of 
Tehran publishers Ketab 
Sara, opponents of reform 
have “lost the elections but 
not the power”. 

A range of state, clerical 
and secular vested interests 
embedded in Iran's complex 


structure of parallel policy- 
making and policy-vetting 
institutions will oppose Mr 
Khatami tootb-and-naiL 

Mr Khatami's ability to 
modify, or even to fine-tune, 
foreign policy is similarly 
limited. 

He appears to want to 
reduce the isolation of Iran 
that dates back to the birth 
of the revolution. He would 
like to improve relations 
with the US, which has 
made Iran an international 
pariah for its alleged spon- 
sorship of international ter- 
rorism and its fiercely 
anti-US stance. 

He also wants to resolve 
the stalemate in relations 
with Europe caused initially 
by the row over the 1989 
fatwa issued against the life 
of British author Salman 
Rushdie and by this year's 
German court verdict on Ira- 
nian involvement in the 
murder of four Kurdish 
opponents in a Berlin cafe. 

But foreign policy is offi- 
cially the domain of the spir- 
itual leader Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, who has supreme 
power over ah state institu- 
tions and is significantly 
more rigid than Mr Kha- 
tami. Mr Khatami was 
reminded of this on Thurs- 


day when Mr Khamenei 
appointed Ali Akbar Velay- 
atf, who was foreign minis- 
ter since 1981 until his 
removal this month, as his 
adviser on international 
affairs. 

The appointment means 
Mr Velayati will almost cer- 
tainly have a seat on the 
Supreme National Security 
Council (SNSC). which has 
overall discretion on foreign 
policy, as one of Mr Khame- 
nei's two official representa- 
tives, on the same level as 
Kama! Kharazi, Mr Khata- 
mi's foreign minister. 

US officials say it is too 
early to judge Mr Khatami. 
Iran bas not shown any evi- 
dence of modifying any of 
the fundamentals the US 
would like to see removed: 
its opposition to the Middle 
East peace process and its 
development of weapons of 
mass destruction. “On 
issues that matter to us.” 
says a US official, “the expe- 
rience has been that there 
are no moderates in Iran." 

But Gary Sick says that 
Mr Khatami offers an oppor- 
tunity for improving rela- 
tions that cannot be ignored. 
“Iran now bas a president 
who wants to build a society 
based on human rights and 
freedom of speech.” 

If keeping one's eyes open 
amounts to a policy, then 
the US administration and 
Mr Khatami’s domestic 
opponents would seem to 
share a common policy; both 
are watching and waiting 
for Iran's new president to 
make the first move. 
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George Parker on the politician who aims to protect the UK 
prime minister and his modernisation project from all attacks 

From fixer to enforcer 


D orothy Sherman 
calls herself 
a “bootbuster". 
From a cheerfully 
cluttered office in Brooklyn, 
she runs a company called 
GrayZone. which provides a 
private detection service for 
record labels and fashion 
designers. 

A few years ago, Ms Sher- 
man earned her living by 
personally hunting down the 
sharks selling counterfeit 
albums or T-shirts at rock 
concerts and street markets. 
These days, she does much 
of her detective work o nlin e 
by surfing the internet in 
search of the bootleggers 
and pirate jukeboxes which 
are infringin g the copyrights 
of clients such as Warner 
Music's record labels and 
Tommy Hilflger's fashion 
company. 

Ms Sherman is one of the 
new breed of digital detec- 
tives who are being hired by 
entertainment groups, fash- 
ion designers and other com- 
panies anxious to protect 
their copyrights against the 
growing problem of digital 
piracy. 

Copyright abuse has long 
been a serious issue for 
these companies. It cost the 
music business alone $2bn in 
lost sales last year, accord- 
ing to the International Fed- 
eration of the Phonographic 
Industry. Trade organisa- 
tions such as the Record 
Industry Association of 
America, which represents 
the US record labels, and the 
Motion Picture Association 
of America, its film industry 
counterpart, have estab- 
lished anti-piracy units to 
identify rights infringements 
and take legal action on 
their members’ behalf. 

Until recently, these anti- 
piracy Initiatives concen- 
trated on tracking down 
counterfeit goods, such as 
fake Ralph Lauren T-shirts 
or illicit recordings of Prod- 
igy concerts, sold through 
conventional outlets such as 
shops and mar ket stalls, or 
by mail order. 

The internet has added an 
alarming dimension to copy- 
right infring ement, particu- 
larly for companies such as 
record labels and fashion 
designers with products 
appealing to young consum- 
ers, who are often enthusias- 
tic computer users. “The 
net's a potential hotbed," 
says Steven D'Onofrio, anti- 
piracy director of the Record 
Industry Association of 


N ick Brown, the UK 
government's 
chief whip, once 
boasted he pro- 
vided housewives with “a 
softness and freshness .they : 
have never had before”. ; 

Same of the Labour party:; 
MPs on the receiving end of ‘ 
Mr Brown’s nxthlass brand r 
of party management in 1 
recent days will wish he had 
stuck to his old job sell tog 
Lenar febxic softener to the 
Procter & Gamble advertis- 
ing department 
. Few people outside . West- 
minster have heard of the 
47-year-old. former advertis- 
ing man and lawyer, yet he 
is arguably as Important to 
Tony Blair’s fledgling gov- 
ernment as higher-profile 
advisers. 

Mr Brown is Mr Blair's 
enforcer. While the pritoe 
minister relaxed on holiday 
to Tuscany and south-west 
France, his chief whip was 
delving around to the murky 
and un edifying mire of 
Labour politics in the west 
of Scotland. 

Some would argue this is 
Mr Brown’s natural habitat. 
He loves the intrigue of 
internal Labour: politics, 
party feuds and local rival- 
ries - subjects that baffle 
and repel higher-minded 
political operators like Mr 
Blair and Peter Mandelson, 
minister without portfolio. 
Mr Brown took on his inves- 
tigation into the events sur- 
rounding the suicide in July 
of Gordon McMaster, MP for 
Paisley South, with relish. - 
The result was the suspen- 
sion of Tommy Graham, a 
neighbouring MP, for alleg- 
edly publicly abusing party 
colleagues - although he 
was cleared of any responsi- 
bility in connection with 
McMaster’s suicide. Mr 
Brown also dispatched a 
“task force” to dean up the 
venal and possibly criminal 
activities of some local poli- 
ticians to Renfrewshire. 

There were inevitable ' 
squeals from Mr Graham 
and his acolytes. But that 
was nothing compared with 
the complaints about Mr 
Brown's rough behaviour 


this week from Bob 
Wareing, MP for Liverpool 
Derby. Sir Wareing claimed 
.he: was driven to suicidal 
feelings by what he called 
Ties” spread by Mr Brown 
over his afleged links to Ser- 
'biah companies. 

- Furthermore, when he 
' warned the chief whip of his 
dark state of mind to two 
letters^ Mr . Brown simply 
never replied- 

The: luxury of a 178-seat 
majority means Mr Blair’s 
government can survive 
many suspensions and sui- 
cides. But. Mr Waretog’s 
complaints focused attention 
oh the : nature, of the man 
charged with keeping -disci- 
pline in Westminster. 

A glance at the chief 
whip's record since May 1 
suggests Mr Blair has 
installed a political bruiser 
at Number 12 Downing 
Street, the chief whip's resi- 
dence. Three MPs - Mr Gra- 
ham, Mr Wareing and 
Mohammed Sarwar, the 
Govan MP - have been 
suspended for alleged misde- 
meanours. 

Then last week Mr Brown 
sent out a copy of the party’s 
disciplinary code to all 416 
Labour MPs, reminding 
them they can expect to be 
punished if they repeatedly 
attack colleagues or bring 
the party into disrepute. 

The letter indicated that 
Mr Brown can already see 
possible trouble ahead, the 
dormant Labour left is show- 
ing. signs, of stirring, with a 
recent call by more than 30 
MPs for defence cuts. There 
is also deep«3eated concern 
on the left about the govern- 
ment's surrender of interest 
rate policy to the Bank, of 
En gland , arid its refusal tO 
countenance income tax 
rises to fund an increasingly 
stretched health service. . 

- Mr "Brown knows the' 
breakdown of discipline at 
the top of the party - with 
Mr Mandelson and John 
Prescott,- the deputy prime 
minister, fi ghting an m -con- 
cealed battle for summer 
supremacy - could spread to 
the tower ranks. 

Anyone with any doubts 



Nick Brown: political bruiser 

about Mr Brown’s willing- 
ness to bear down bard on 
troublemakers needs only 
look at his extensive library 
of video films. It is crammed 
with movies of intrigue, 
feuding and brutal retribu- 
tion: The Godfather Is said to 
be one of his favourites. 

Nick Brown is one of West- 
minster's great schemers, 
and Mr B lair values him 
highly for that reason. 

"He's a supreme political 
tactician with a very good 
understanding of bow the 
party works.” says one 
Downing Street insider. 
“What Peter Mandelson 
offers in terms of media 
strategy, he offers in terms 
of political strategy.” 

He sees his remit as to pro- 
tect Mr Blair and his mod- 
ernisation project from an 
attacks. At an early cabinet 
meeting, colleagues joked 
that Mr Brown was sitting in 
the line of fire should the 
IRA launch another attack 
on Downing Street. “I'm 
here to catch the mortars 
and throw them back," he 
replied. 

His public persona is virtu- 
ally invisible. Elected as MP 
for Newcastle upon Tyne 
East in the north-east of 
England in 1983, he came 
from a long tradition of 
union-sponsored members 
from the traditional Labour 
right 

There followed a series of 


relatively obscure jobs, 
including posts in the 
shadow Treasury and legal 
affairs team, and more 
recently as deputy chief 
whip. But his value as .a 
backroom fixer has been 
recognised by Mr Blair and 
Gordon Brown, the chancel- 
lor, for many years. 

It was Nick Brown who, to 
effect, used to ensure the 
annual election of Mr Blair 
and Mr Brown to the shadow 
cabinet. Compliant back- 
benchers would simply hand 
their ballot papers to Mr 
Brown, who would throw the 
block vote behind his 
approved slate of candidates. 

“Nick was the unofficial 
chief whip for Gordon rod 
Tony,” says one Labour 
insider. “He basically used 
to organise the shadow cabi- 
net elections for them." 

in spite of his reputation 
as a ruthless operates-, his 
up-front charm, laconic 
sense of humour and gener- 
osity have made him popular 
among MPs from all parties. 
Recently Nick Brown was 
driving up Whitehall to his 
ministerial car when he spot- 
ted Alastair Good] ad. the for- 
mer Tory chief whip, walk- 
ing along the street. He 
wound down the window 
and offered his farmer adver- 
sary a lift, which Mr Good- 
lad gratefully accepted. 

Mr Brown is obsessed by 
politics. “He is the hardest, 
cleverest person I have ever 
met in British politics, 
including Mandelson and 
Gordon Brown." says one 
member of the Blair camp. 

Mr Brown hopes his work 
in the whips office will even- 
tually be rewarded by Mr 
Blair with the chance to run 
a government department 
But Mr Blair values Mr 
Brown too highly for his 
'ability to maintain party dis- 
cipline and sort out any 
long-running feuds. “Nick 
enjoys the cut and thrust of 
politics, whereas Tony hates 
it - he can't understand why 
people can't work together,” 
says one of the chief whip's 
admirers. “Nick's motto is 
‘MU the bastards before they 
kfn us’.” 


The surfing 
detective 

Companies are keen to stop 
internet copyright abuse, 
writes Alice Rawsthom 


America. “And it's a serious 
problem for us.” 

Music bootleggers swiftly 
realised that it was cheaper, 
and often more efficient, to 
advertise their wares on 
internet sites than in the 
small ads of magazines such 
as Rolling Stone or New 
Musical Express. 

Equally worrying are the 
thousands of unofficial inter- 
net sites run by fans and 
amateur enthusiasts. These 
sites are filled with digital 
copies of copyrighted mate- 
rial - such as photographs, 
logos, video clips and sound 
samples - often used with- 
out permission, sometimes 
in inappropriate circum- 
stances. 

Video clips from fashion 
shows have been posted illic- 
itly on the internet. Freshly 
recorded album tracks by 
rock groups, including U2 


and Nine Inch Nails, have 
been illegally broadcast 
before their official release 
dates. 

For the music industry, 
the most ominous develop- 
ment is the proliferation of 
unlicensed digital jukeboxes, 
the 1990s equivalent of 1960s 
pirate radio stations. These 
sites use digital compression 
technology to post near-per- 
fect copies of compact discs 
on to web sites from which 
they can be downloaded, 
. often free of charge, on to 
personal computers. 

Eighteen months ago. 
when pirate jukeboxes first 
surfaced, the Record Indus- 
try Association of America 
added a digital detection arm 
to the anti-piracy unit at its 
Washington headquarters. It 
now employs a team of 
full-time surfers, who scour 
the internet searching for 
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abuses of its members' copy- 
rights. 

Mr D'Onofrio declines to 
say how many surfers are on 
the payroll. “We don’t want 
the other side to know that," 
be says. “Let’s just say that 
we’re expanding as tost as 
the internet-” 

If one of the association's 
surfers spots a suspected 
infringement, he or she will 
liaise with the institution’s 
legal specialists, who can 
prepare cases against the 
perpetrators. This spring, 
the association secured 
indictments against 13 mem- 
bers of a Florida-based boot- 
legging ring, which had sold 
its wares on the internet, 
and last month it closed 
down three pirate jukeboxes. 


T rade associations 
act on an industry- 
wide basis, but indi- 
vidual companies 
increasingly require more 
specialised anti-piracy ser- 
vices. Some tap into tbe 
investigation networks of 
international law firms spe- 
cialising to intellectual prop- 
erty. such as Baker & 
McKenzie, which acts for 
Calvin Klein, the New York 
fashion designer. Otbers 
have hired freelance digital 
detectives like Ms Sherman. 

Ms Sherman began her 
career in the business affairs 
departments of MTV and 
Time Warner, where she was 
approached by the manager 
of the singer then known as 
Prince to track down coun- 
terfeit recordings. 

After a few years as an 
after-hours investigator, Ms 
Sherman left Time Warner 
in 1992 to run GrayZone 
where, as an ardent techie, 
she soon realised the grow- 
ing demand for digital detec- 
tion. Some of her monitoring 
work for Warner's labels and 
bands, such as Nine Inch 
Nails, has resulted in prose- 
cution. Other assignments 
are watching briefs to keep 
clients, like Tommy Hilfiger, 
informed about their inter- 
net exposure. 

GrayZone now employs its 
own surfers, many of whom 
already have full-time jobs 
but need extra income. They 
range from a mathematician 
and fashion designer to a 
Federal Express courier, 
although Ms Sherman still 
occasionally surfs herself. “I 
enjoy it," she says. "And it's 
a lot easier and cheaper than 
r unnin g all around town, 
like 1 used to." 
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The British government is failing to address grievances among its colonial remnants, argues Edward Mortimer 


A s recently as the 1950s, 
patriotic British school- 
teachers encouraged 
their pnpils to spin the 
globe and take pride in the 
amount of rts tend surface col- 
oured pink. 

Since then the winds of change 
have blown round the world. 
Britain's departure from Hong 
Kong, its last colony with a pop- 
ulation of more than 100,000, has 
coincided with, the 50th anniver- 
sary of the end of the Rail to 
India, prompting many an obitu- 
ary of the empire. And now one 
of the 13 remaining colonies, 
Montserrat, has almost literally 
gone up to smoke. What is left? 

In tbe eyes of tbe British gov- 
ernment, mainly a problem, of 
nomenclature.--- -'The word 
"empire” vanished from official 
documents some decades back, 
and even colonies were officially 
renamed “British Dependent Ter- 
ritories” (BDTs) to the early 
1980s. But according to Baroness 



Empire without profit or prestige 


Symons, the foreign office minis- 
ter with responsibility for them, 
“our friends in the Caribbean 
dislike tbe term . . . enormously”, 
presumably because it empha- 
sises dependency. 

She suggested this month that 
“British Overseas Territories" 
might be more satisfactory, 
whfle promising not to adopt any 
altern ati ve title without discus- 
sion. But a change at name win 
hardly impress those affected, 
since it appears the g o v e rn m ent 
contemplates no change in the 
■ substance of their position. - 

Not that any of tbe BDTs are 
campaigning actively for full 
independence. If they were 
Britain would be only too happy 
to grant it, except in the case of 
Gibraltar where, under a treaty 
of 1713, Spain has first claim if 
the British Crown ever 


renounces sovereignty. 

Possession of these remnants 
of empire brings no profit and 
little prestige. Nor, however, 
does it repr esent a massive drain 
on the UK’s resources. Easily the 
most expensive is the Falkland 
Islands, which Britain spends 
£70m a year to secure against 
any repeat of the Argentine sei- 
zure of 1982. 

Only impoverished St Helena 
stfll receives routine budgetary 
aid, about £3-2m a year (though 
other forms of aid take the total 
to £&5rn). The 5,800 inTiahffarifg 
complain that their isolation — 
TOO uzfles from the nearest air- 
port, on Ascension Island - 
leaves them no way of making 
up for the decline in British sub- 
sidies. Their main grievance con- 
cerns the right to live and work 
In the UK. This was withdrawn 


from inhabitants of the BDTs tor 
the British Nationality Act of 
1981, mainly to forestall an 
influx of Hong Kong Chinese as 
the moment of r etur n to Chinese 
sovereignty approached. 

Full British citizenship was 
restored to Falkland Islanders 
and Gibr altarians after the Falk- 
lands war the following year. 
There was never a good reason 
for denying it to the other BDTs, 
and now that Hong Kong has 
passed to China there is not even 
a bad one. Lady Symons’ argu- 
ment that this “would be seen as 
highly cynical” amounts to say- 
ing that Britain most treat the 
people at the remaining BDTs as 
badly as it did those erf Hong 
Kong for the sake of consistency. 

Some of the prosperous Carib- 
bean BDTs might not be willing 
to reciprocate by allowing unres- 


tricted access to other British 
citizens. This year Hubert 
Hughes, chief minister of 
Anguilla, voiced fears of being 
“swamped by Britons who want 
to come to here and takp over 
the entire commercial sector”. 
But at least the offer could be 
made to those territories that 
want it. 


S t Helena is driven by 
sheer isolation to stress 
its ties with Britain, 
much as the Falklands 
and Gibraltar are by the need to 
fend off claims from Arge nti na 
and Spain respectively. In all 
three of these Atlantic BDTs, as 
among unionists in Northern 
Ireland, the main source of fric- 
tion with Britain is the fear that 
their loyalty may be unrecipro- 
cated, and that London may be 


secretly conspiring to rid itself 
of an unwanted responsibility. 

In the Caribbean, while there 
is resentment of British neglect 
(as the current agitation in Mon- 
tserrat shows), there is also to 
some quarters a more prickly 
desire to maintain local auton- 
omy and beep Britain at arm’s 
length. Thus at the beginning of 
this year Malcolm Rifkind, the 
thro foreign secretary, stirred a 
ripple of protest among locally 
elected admini strators when he 
decided to give udder powers to 

London -appointed governors. 

Mr Rifkind’s aim was to make 
sure that the Caribbean BDTs, 
several of which are highly suc- 
cessful tax havens, brought their 
money-laundering laws into line 
with those of the UK. But Mr 
Hughes retorted that the British 
government's position was 


“immoral" and that “Britain is 
not sincere about the dependent 
territories standing on their own 
feet”. He even complained that 
London was discouraging BDT 
leaders from attending any 
forum sponsored by the UN deco- 
lonisation committee - some- 
thing it would certainly not need 
to do in the case of Gibraltarian 
or Falkland Islands leaders. 

in fact Britain did try to shed 
responsibility for the Caribbean 
islands in the 1950s and early 
1960s. It poshed them into the 
Federation of the West Indies 
with their larger neighbours, 
only to see this collapse, with 
the secession of Jamaica and 
Trinidad, on the eve of indepen- 
dence in 1962. Then it tried to 
group them into a smaller feder- 
ation of the “little seven”. In the 
end they proved unable to agree. 
Those large enough to become 
independent on their own did so. 
Those that are left are too small 
to be viable independent states. 
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Mini cocoa 


rally comes 
to an end 


; MARKETS REPORT 


Cocoa 


By Gary Mead 


This week's late mini-rally 
in cocoa futures in London 
and New York ran out of 
momentum yesterday, in 
spite of widening scientific 
support for the view that the 
developing El Nino abnor- 
mal weather system will be 
as bad if not worse than that 
of 1982-83. the most severe 
on record. 

A report by ED&F Man on 
Thursday forecast that the 
1997-98 crop of the Ivory- 
Coast. the world's biggest 
cocoa producer, could be 
reduced by up to -H) per cent 
if the latest El Nino lives up 
to current expectations. 

But that fillip for cocoa 
futures, which first started 
powering higher at the end 
of February this year, was 
dented by the market taking 
a more considered view at 
the end of the week. It 
judged that it is premature 
to tell precisely what the El 
Nino effects might be. 

On the London Interna- 
tional Financial Futures 
Exchange, the December 
future closed £21 down at 
£1.085 a tonne, having 
touched a seven- week peak 
of £1.114 in the day. 

Meanwhile in New York, 
on the Coffee Sugar and 
Cocoa Exchange, midday- 
trading saw the December 
contract $25 down, at S1.593 
a tonne. 

In precious metals, the 
London "fix'* for gold moved 
S2.20 higher to $324 an 
ounce, but there was no feel- 
ing this marked strong, 
renewed interest. 

But silver shifted to its 
highest since the start of 
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US rate rise 
fears grow 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Vincent Boland 
in London and John Labate 
in New York 


World bond markets 
experienced a sharp bout of 
volatility yesterday as the 
belief gained ground that 
interest rates in the US and 
Germany were headed 
higher soon. 

A sharp overnight fall in 
US Treasuries hit European 
markets from the start, and 
the bearish mood was com- 
pounded by data suggesting 
more signs of rising inflation 
in Germany. 

Treasuries continued to 
fall yesterday as the dollar 
came under renewed pres- 
sure. By early afternoon the 
benchmark 30-Year Treasury 
bond had lost £ at 96£. send- 
ing the yield higher at 6.668 
per cent 

The price fall in the long 
bond coincided with a more 
than 100-point plunge in the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age by midday. Shorter-term 
bonds were holding up bet- 
ter - the 2- Year note was 
unchanged at 99%, yielding 
5.924 per cent, and the 10- 

Year note was down ££ at 
98 &. yielding 6.369 per cent 
“It’s a eontinuantion of 
yesterday’s sell-off as this 
week's trade numbers have 
led to expectations of an 
upward revision of GDP 
n umb ers," said Richard Gfl- 
hooly, international bond 
strategist at Paribas Capital 
Markets in New York. 

This week the US trade 
deficit for June was reported 
at $8.l6bn. well below ana- 
lysts’ forecasts, leading econ- 
omists to expect the govern- 
ment's GDP for the second 
Quarter to be revised higher. 

The notes to the Federal 
Reserve's open market com- 
mittee fFOMC) meeting this 
week have also left some 
bond investors worried 
about a sooner- than-expected 

interests rate rise by the 
Fed. 

Also weighing down bonds 


in early morning trading 
was the dollar's weakness 
against other currencies and 
heavy selling of Treasuries 
out of Europe before the 
New York market opened. 
“It is unusual to see such 
heavy selling of Treasuries 
in London,” said Mark Fox. 
chief European strategist at 
Lehman Brothers. 

German bunds slid after 
the release of data showing 
import prices surged 0.6 per 
cent in July over June and 
4.2 per cent - the highest 
jump in eight years - over 
July last year. The Septem- 
ber bund futures contract 
settled 0.61 lower at 102.02, 
though at that level it was 
off its low point of 101.82 for 
the day. 

Activity was driven by 
heavy turnover in the 
futures and swaps markets 
with a lot of domestic Ger- 
man selling, though with 
little pure cash activity. The 
September contract saw 
nearly 200,000 trades, unusu- 
ally heavy volume for 
August. 

Behind the activity lay the 
view that the import data 
was another argument In 
favour of higher German 
interest rates. The data “will 
simply reinforce the view 
that a rise in German rates 
is not too far away, espe- 
cially if the D-mark weakens 
further," noted David 
Brown, chief European econ- 
omist at Bear Stearns. 

UK gilts also took a beat- 
ing, with the September 
futures contract crashing §§ 
at 114£. in heavy volume of 

more than 114.000 contracts. 

The advent of the' long week- 
end in London meant 
nobody wanted to stay long 
In volatile markets. 

Investors expressed cau- 
tion about next week, when 
the Bundesbank is due to 
announce its securities 
repurchase (repo) rate, 
though they were divided 
about whether there would 
be any change from the 
current fixed 3 per cent 
rate. 
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Kerb dose 


836-7 

Open im. 

34,442 


Total daily turnover 

7.770 



■ NICKEL IS per tonne) 


Close 

Previous 

High/low 

AM Official 

Kerb dose 

Open rrt 

Tot al daily turnover 

■ TIN (S per tonne) 


6555-65 6653-4 

6590-600 €690-700 

6700/6630 
6552-53 6650-60 

6650-60 

54.567 

18.606 



Sett 

Ita/s 



Open 


pda Onego ffigo 

tow 

Voi M 

Aug 

3262 

+30 

327 JO 

32X5 

225 344 

5*P 

3S.B 

+X0 


_ 

2 

Oct 

3275 

+10 

■WQfl 

32X2 

460 16.001 

Ow 

329.7 

+11 

3315 

325.0 2X302 1093k 

Fdi 

331.4 

+31 

3315 

3ffl5 

1.23? 14.601 

Apr 

33X3 

+32 

_ 

- 

90S 5.393 

Total 





28,757196^39 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX {50 1 

Cray 02.; S/troy as.) 

Oct 

4094 

-2.6 

4160 

409.0 

1,068 10273 

J» 

mo 

-2.6 

4)0.5 

405.0 

M 1620 

Apr 

398.4 

-IB 

408.0 

407.0 

1 2 

M 

394.4 

-26 

_ 

- 

1 2 

Total 





1,133 1X320 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX {100 Troy el: S-Ttoj- oa) 

Sap 

201.50 

+1.80 204.00 195 00 

545 1574 

Dec 

197.S0 

-1-0.30 200.00 19450 

300 2355 

Mar 

185-50 

+530 

- 

- 

2 117 

Jun 

195.00 

+030 

_ 

- 

- 107 

Total 





847 4,453 

■ SILVER COUEX (5.000 Tioy ca- Centelmy ozj 

Aug 

457.7 

+175 

_ 

- 

37 24 

Sep 

488.2 

+17.7 

470.0 

4465 1X310 38.788 

Dec 

475.2 

+17.9 

4770 

454.0 

5.776 I8.Z6 

Jan 

4768 

+17.9 

4700 

4700 

2 22 

Hr 

48X0 

+1X1 

48X0 

464.0 

124 10.687 

aar 

488-3 

.112 

486 D 

472.0 

10 3.076 

Tetri 





1X327 6X634 


SBtt Bay's 


*0.40 ffi.EC 
Kov 8335 . *£50 ES-SO 

Jan 9025 -0=0 90.25 

Ut 9 225 *059 3225 

Nay 9425 *050 MS 

Jut 9625 -050 

TOW 

■ WHEAT C37 S.COCbu irr 


urn Voi 

ESS) 2 


Sett D>/a 

HfeactaBBB Hgti Unr VM 


ESS) 2 209 

race S3 4216 

9025 23 2911 

9225 49 1591 

9400 23 7.«4 

67 

205 10433 
- certs'Kfc tcste’i 


Sett Day's ■ 

Price dame H*t in 


1084 

-22 

1088 

1061 

831 .14,972 

fm 

88l3^*4L575 67J00 65450 813 

682 


1066 

-a 

■ 1114 

1081 2-819 4X237 

net 

68,925+0^0 80000 67OT 7^57 

48429 


1103 

-18 

1127 

1098 W 50777 

Dm 

70X75 +0.025 70.400 88400 4JS0 

22,744 


UT7 

-17 

11» 

111S 

3G0 2XSZ7 

Fats 

11550+0125 T2J0Q 71900 1/161 

11X40 


1129 

-tt 

1148 

1128 

123 8^38 

Apr 

74325 +0,150 74600 7X000 679 

5,513 


1141 

-18 

1163 

1140 

4B7 1U36 

Jot 

7U5D+OL100 71400 70.750 550 

3,422 






BJ3417MK 

Tatar 

15£IS 


- 


. .jltlj,*??' 

...iv M 

-.>*>***& 

, - * 




■ COCOA CSCE (IQ tonnes: Mannas) 


■ LEAN HOPS CTffi (4Qfl00te; carta/lbs) 


26X75 

-0.75 37Z50 3S3J30 

5.722 19526 

Sap 

1583 

-22 

1592 

1564 

374 1.166 

Oct 

71025 +0-775 7X050 66860 2472 

17904 

36350 

-1 3S7.50 38275 10539 58673 

Dec 

ian 

-17 

1612 

1588X&14 39,569 

Dae 

67.700+0550 67400 66.760 

837 

6413 

SB. 25 

-02S 3aaao39iCD 

1-4C3 +E63S 

Ibr 

1639 

-17 

1639 

1619 1JJ34 2BE39 

m 

68L9ZS +4XBD0 6X950 8X700 

20 

2,779 

39800 

-1.3 400 SO 39750 

331 1.S84 

«**y 

1648 

-16 

1659 

1638 

620 12252 

Apr 

62.700+0200 62.700 62.700 

103 

1,614 

362.00 

-05 39X50 S050 

438 7,835 

Jri 

16S 

-18 

1671 

1657 

168 2J38 

Jm 

67J00+4L250 57250 EkSSO 

33 

854 

407.00 

-1 409X0 40600 

2S8 733 

Sap 

1633 

-23 

1688 

1684 

' 40 3984 

Jri 

6X425+0225 6X600 6X600 

10 

645 



19,136 106*8(1 

Total 




12,751 9XS75 

Trial 


X8M 

81541 


»•/%> - 

.. . 'si* 

. -Cf 

. , ** 

Vi* 


.i' ■ (oik 


■ MAZE CBT 15,000 tu rat camSfia busheS) 

Sep 271.75 -125 27250 27D09 1^577 37288 
Dee 277.50 -02S J78.K) 27450 54293174J72 
Her 28525 . - 28650 28250 7541 40275 

Hey 29060 - 230.75 2B750 2.113 10956 

JK 293J5 *025 29350 290.00 2.375 18273 

Sep 27400 -1 27630 27100 49 1.353 

Total 84/321 2B3J47 


« COCOA QCCO) [SDR'atonna) 
Aeg 21 Pttca 


■ PORK BBJ.gR CME (40.000lbe: cants/lbe) 


■ BARLEY UFFE HOC tames: E per terra) 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OIL NYMEX (1000 barrels. S/barreQ 


Close 5335-45 5385-95 

Previous 5335-45 5380-90 

High/taw 5450/5355 

AM Official 5335-45 5385-90 

Kerb dose 5440-45 

Open rtt. 15.905 

Toofl dady turnover 3.332 

■ 2INC. apeefett high grade IS per tonne) 

Close 1664-8 1484-6 

Previous 1665-9 1488-9 

Highflowr 1496/1473 

AM Official 1878-82 1489-90 

Kerb close 1496-7 

Open irn. 8a 053 

Total daty turnover 21.825 

■ COPPER, grade A IS per tonne! 

Ctoae 2172-3 2161-2 

Previous 2192-5 2182-3 

HigMow 2200/2160 

MM Official 2187-88 2178-80 

Kerb dose 2183-4 

Open mL 136.246 

Total daily turnover 41.747 

■ LME AM Official C/S rate: 1-5975 
LME Closing E/S rate; 1.6055 


July, peaking at S4.66 an 
ounce against $4.48 earlier in 
the day. bolstered by invest- 
ment fund buyers. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, the long holiday 
weekend induced a slight 
torpor and there was low 
volume. 

However, the aluminium 
backwardation - in which 
the spot price for metal is 
higher than that for future 
delivery - widened to -S70 a 
tonne; the three-months 
price closed $18 higher at 
SI .637 a tonne. 

Zinc also ended firmer, 
$10.50 up on the previous 
close, at $1,494 a tonne; the 
persisting technical 
“squeeze" in zinc, as with 
aluminium, was reflected in 
the metal's continued strong 
backwardation, which by 
the end of business on 
Friday had reached $185 a 
tonne. 


Latest Days Open 

price dunye Mgt> Um Vol Int 

OH 19.73 +0.07 mss 1BLB6 88.133 1D7.7K 

■w 19.M *0.06 19.98 1978 10574 45.206 

Dec 19m +0.05 20X0 1989 1 2,409 49.875 

Jan 1995 *007 20.05 19-32 5.047 30.715 

Ml 19L95 +006 20X5 19.94 1.381 14.774 

liar 1197 +0.06 20.05 1197 333 9 028 

Totel 112942405^88 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE (S/barreft 


Sep 

7X25 

+0.75 7X00 7X0Q 

10 

138 

Hot 

8125 

*0.75 6125 01 SS0 

37 

1 j 01? 

Jan 

8325 

*0.75 SX25 6X00 

47 

03 

Har 

8525 

+0.75 

_ 

Z77 

Hay 

86.75 

*0.75 

_ 

23 

Total 



94 

1382 

■ SOYABEANS (31 frOORii fen: ceMBOb tested 

S«p 

651 JO 

+025 66X50 65300 

3 606 1X185 

ten 

621 JO 

-25 824X0 61650 25 731 

8X574 

Jn 

62350 

-Z 25 S2E5Q 620.00 

1409 17316 

Har 

63330 

-125 634.80 52X00 

302 

7,076 

Hay 

641.00 

-1 642X0 638-00 

693 

5602 


869 21 Plica Pm. day 

tWy 125750 122838 

■ COH-cfeUFFE(5 tennoa; Stenne) 

Sep 1499 —17 1518 1487 929 10£19 

An 1516 -17 1535 1516 952 16327 

Jna 1515 -8 1530 1515 45B 7X13 

*» 1497 -8 1512 1500 206 IJKTt 

Hay M87 -8 - - - 307 

Jri 1482 -10 - - - 62 

Total 2 fits 37, OB 

■ COffS tr CSCE &7£Oom cafe/Hg) 

Sep 171 JO -0X5 178X0 17050 1X10 1,445 
Dae 15735 -2 SO 16530 157.40 7,161 9 l9IR 

Bar 146XS -125 15000 144X0 822 3X34 

Ktey 140J5 -ISO 144.00 139-50 293 1275 

M 13525 -125 139.00 13400 73 993 

Sep 13125 -1.75 134.00 13120 12 289 

Total 10,153 WABB 


86275-0225 86.775 85550 181 
71.575 +0-523 72200 SSlSDO 512 
71.950 +090 ■ 72200 65800 . 20 
72700 +8200 7T.900 70600 . 1 

72800+0300 71500 71500 - 


181 472 

512 3,488 

. 20 317 

1 ZB 

19 

701 ASH 


-is# 

-.«r = 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

SMks prlOB S temw —Cato Puts — 


■ AUUNMHJM 

(89.7%) LME 
1600 „„ 


1700 

a COPPER 
(Grade A) LME 
2150 . 


a COFFEE PCO) (lg cante/pocrgfl 


Sep 

Nov 

Sep 

Nov 

68 

90 

35 

63 

41 

75 

60 

87 

24 

55 

92 

117 

Sep 

Nov 

Sep 

Nov 

115 

127 

43 

83 

88 

103 

63 

118 

62 

83 

89 

146 


. • . WT-Wt 'M 

. ... • 

• • 


. it' , rf 

. -v -vs**- ; 


M 64900 -E48J5 64200 1215 6310 

Total 34220 136044 

a SOYABEAN OH. CgT (60 J)«Km: cente/b) 




Latest 

Day's 



Open 



price change Mgh 

Lew 

VM tot 

1496/1473 

Oct 

1X59 

+0.08 

1X67 

1X50 14292 83.142 

1489-90 

hot 

1X70 

+0.07 

18.79 

18.63 

4226 22268 

1496-7 

Dec 

18.79 

+0.(M 

1189 

1X78 

653 20.059 


Jaa 

18 B7 

+0.08 

1833 

1X82 

541 1X359 


Fab 

taei 

+0.06 

18.88 

1X81 

198 7.064 

1 

War 

Total 

1880 

*0.11 

1SB1 

1X78 

25 2.637 

n/a n/a 


Sep 2297 +aD2 23.10 2275 4.967 16.437 

Oct 23.16 +086 2320 2250 2191 14^01 

Dec 23.46 +0.01 23.70 2321 9.740 4Z0QS 

Jan 23,66 -0.04 2325 2345 874 8.164 

Har 23S7 - 24.10 23.75 422 6233 

Hay 24 05 -8.15 24J2S 2380 317 2,152 

Total iftflE 92005 


Abb 23 Free, day 

can®. Cafy 12583 124JB3 

15day aeape 133S3 . 13484 

■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE (50 tonner S/toraio) 


SOYABEAN MEM- CBT tlOO tans; Sftan) 


Oct 

327.1 

+20 

3270 

3243 

Dec 

3Z4J 

+1.9 

3240 

322.3- 

Mar 

hbv 

+15 

3265 

3240 

May 

3245 

+1.4 

32X7 

32X1 

Aril 

322.9 

+12 

32X0 

322.1 

Oct 

Total 

31X5 

+1.4 

317.1 

3165 


so z/xa 

13 974 


HEATING OIL HVMEX 142000 (JS HteJ C^JS gate) 


18111 3 (BOB 1.6054 6 DAB I 5963 9 attts 15929 


Latest nays 
price change ffigh 
53.56 *0 07 54.00 
54.4 0 +002 55.25 

55 50 *8 17 55B0 

56 30 +812 56.65 
57.05 +027 57.40 
5720 +0.32 57.45 


H HIGH GRADE COPPER i 


Fell 5720 +0.32 5 
Total 

a GAS OIL PE (S/temei 


Open 
Vo! tat 

IB £47 3OB90 
18274 36.785 

4.730 19,444 
5.334 20.767 
3249 15.716 
2,171 8.739 
53JB4153AS2 


S«p 239.6 +34 238.7 2348 5281 75 . BH 

Oct 212^ -82 2129 7112 2962 15.BSS 

Dec 2022 -07 203.1 2089 6,129 43.616 

Jan 1969 -89 1992 1989 788 7974 

Mar 1940 -12 1942 1935 1712 9272 

Hay 1910 -22 1938 1929 941 4289 

TOW 17905 109950 

a POTATOES UFFE BO tonnes: E pertorei^ 


Total 7987 34923 

a SUGAR 11' CSCE fliaOOOttMB ceesa/tta^ 
Oct 1179 +8.19 1190 115712,069 96233 


B COFFEE LflTE Nov 

n/a 

n/a . 

n/a L_ 

B COCOA UFFE Sap 

rVa ; 

n/a 

n/a 

B BRENT CRUDE 
IPE Oct 

1800 * 81 

1fl50 50 

1900 24 


Dsc Sep 


=• !* 




1179 +8.19 1190 115712,069 96233 
12.00 +0.11 1254 1154 4A54 67510 
1250 +8.14 1250 1194 1950 16510 
1157 +8.10 1156 11.7S 784 10200 
1155 +808 1157 11.78 1254 9,141 
1192 +858 11.74 11.72 118 1.464 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

B CRUDE OH- FOB {per bwraQ +or- 


.a?xt r.as^f 
. Met 

U';\. -TSSTr??* 


An 625 8 

Har 895 -190 - 

Apr 106.0 -18.0 1185 1030 229 1288 

May 120.0 -135 2 

Jib mo -89 

Total 229 1298 

■ FREIGHT (SIFFEX) UFFE (SlO/iride* point) 


■ COTTON NYCE (SO/nObs: cants/lba) 


_ Clet 73.69 -0.10 7390 7355 699 


Sett Bar* 
price cftmg e Hgb 

100.00 +0.8S 10050 
99.95 +8.65 10030 
10055 +8.70 10025 
100.05 +055 10058 
99.75 +8.65 100.40 
9995 +8.75 98.70 


Odoi 

Low Vat tat 


98.10 241 1507 

9750 4.449 16.432 
0820 205 2592 

9800 100 1.493 

97.60 2257 12.081 
9820 27 742 

7903 45281 


Sett Oars 
price change Hgh 

166.50 -2.50 16800 
168.75 -22S 1697a 
17875 -200 171 50 

172.50 -2.00 173.H 
17350 -1.75 1742S 
17350 -125 174 25 


NATURAL GAS PE 0500 


Open 

Low Voi Ini 
166.50 7207 21297 
16850 3516 17.133 
17050 2.748 7777 
17225 2558 14.169 
1732S 1989 8.192 
17350 992 5246 

20567 m m 

nena^pacepirnmiil 


7352 -007 7355 73.75 3.46S 42511 

7558 -852 75.15 7551 588 12559 

7595 - 75.85 7655 228 4503 

76.43 -0.17 7655 7840 432 4597 

7555 -855 2 669 

5526 795*0 


Dubai S17J57-7.B1W +0.105 

Brant Bland (dated) S1&25-8-32 +058 

Brant Bland (Oct) $1860462 +0.12 

W.TJ. Sl9.73-g.75w +009 

■ Oft. PRODUCTS NWE prompt detecry Cf ffinnej 


+» >.r. .TSUBg; 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
IPncgs supplied by N M FtothachBd) 

GoMfTroy oz) S price £ equrv 

Close 324.70-32520 

Opening 32350-323.80 

Mcmntj fix 321.80 202263 

Afternoon fix 324.00 201.932 

Day's High 32520-325.60 
Day's Low 321 3082150 


£ equrv SFr equrv 


Sop 8980 - 6580 8980 25 795 

Oct 10.780 +0570 10.780 10.700 110 1265 
Tettt 855 7510 

■ NATURAL GAS NYMEX (10500 mntttuj Srtanfimj 


Abb 

1315 

- 

1315 

1315 

2 

725 

■ Ol 

Sep 

1416 

+11 

1416 

1410 

45 

562 

Oct 

1520 

+10 

1520 

1510 

165 

1.499 

Sep 

Jaa 

1520 

+10 

1515 

1510 

130 

319 

Bo* 

Total 





429 

X228 

Jaa 


Ctau 

Pm 





Ite 

BR 

1304 

1301 





»ay 

PULP AND PAPER 



Jri 

Total 

■ PULPEX OMLX (S6; 24 oa dry tuns) 




Sett 

Day's 




0p«* 



price change Hgh 

Low 

VU 

H 


Sfe 

544.00 

. - 

544.00 54400 

10 

213 


Dec 

564.00 

-1JJ0 564.00 56400 

I 

142 


Tetri 





11 

355 



■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (15,00063s; carasAbs) 


6750 -050 6850 6750 791 9.941 

6355 -0.45 7030 S950 1.3K2 13,138 

7275 -025 73.40 7250 448 8592 

75.75 -025 7820 7860 487 3.908 

7855 -820 7875 7856 296 1,174 

8120 +855 8125 8125 5 482 

8401 34563 


202263 465.435 
201.932 484542 


Latest Dark 

price change ffigp Lorn 

2450 +0.083 2450 2351 
1455 +8057 2465 2370 
2585+0.053 2600 2520 


Previous dose 323.KF32350 


2710+8.048 2715 2650 
2725+8050 2730 2655 


Loco Ldn Mean Gold Lending Rates (Vs USS) 

1 month &21 6 months „.327 

2 months 328 12 months 3.47 

3 months ..3.33 


2540+8.045 2548 2480 


Vo) tat 
38.259 34.555 
18233 49.847 
2566 18035 
1994 19 JOT 
3550 18517 
1,375 13525 
7159Q22M85 


FUTURES DATA 

AB futures d&a supphed by CMS. 


■ UNLEADED GASOLDe 
NYMEX (42X00 (IS gate: cA6 |plts.J 


Sffirer Ha 
Spot 

3 months 
B months 
1 year 
Gold Cains 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Soveretgn 


p/troy oz. 

US Ms equtv. 

281.25 

449.75 

285.40 

454.66 

289.75 

459 JO 

298.30 

470J0 

S price 

E eqriv. 

319-321 

198-200 

75-77 

46-48 



Latest Day's 
price change Wgb 

66.40 -075 8820 
60.50 +8.31 6100 
57.70 +8.11 5815 
57.05 +826 5750 
57.05 +0.36 57.10 
57.10 +0.11 5720 


Iter VN M 

6620 25.576 33.106 
60.15 13.907 30,498 
57.70 1596 11263 
5890 1.169 12501 
5885 606 11235 

57.10 419 1452 

43581111005 


Spices 

Both black and white, pepper markets are 
firm and active. Man P mduu te n reports, 
with global shortages pushing up black 
pep par prices. Last week the Kochi termi- 
nal market in India dosed higher each day 
and yesterday new dosing record highs 
were set. with Oct at 55,900 and Dec at 
S62Sfi a tonne. Brezl reports a delayed 
crop ol only 10-12.000 lames, heavily 
affected by drought V ie tnam Is said out In 
Indonesia snaller quantities are offered at 
increasing prices: an average crop for 
white pepper, which is not yet freely com- 
ing to market China has only small quanfr- 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Volume data shown tar 
contracts traded on COLEX, NYMEX, CRT. 
NYCE CME. CSCE and IPE Crude OH are 
one day to arrears. Volume A Open Interest 
totals are tor all traded months. 


INDICES 

B Reuters (Base: 18/8/31 = 100) 

Aug 22 Aug 21 ^ month. ago year ago. 
1895.4— 1&0Q5' - — ISlle 194M- 

■ CRB Miim (Baaq: 1987 a 1QO) ' 

Aug 21 Aug 20 month ago yum ago 
237.75 23798 

■ QSCJ Spot (Base: 1970 - 1QQ) 

Aug 21 Aug 20 , month ago yoar ago 
na 19396 162.76 200.76 


Prarriun Gasoline 

$227-231 

-a ' 

Gas 06 

*184-175 

-4 

Heavy Fuel Oil 

$89-91 


Naphtha 

$185-187 

-1 

Jet test 

$163-184 

-3 

Diene! 

*169-170 

-3.5 

■ NATURAL GAS (Roncettierm) 


Barton (Sep) 

B.0&4.1S 

+OX5 

Pem*sm Amos. TeL London (01711 389 07SZ 

■ OTHER 



Gold (per troy o a)$ 

$324.95 

+1.70 

SBver (per troy oz)* 

47Q.OOC 

+15.00 

Platinum (per troy oz.) 

$412.00 

-4.00. 

PeSadun (per troy oz-1 

*198.00 

+8.00 

Copper 

105J0O 

-8X 

Lead (US prod.) 

45J70c 


Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

14J0r 

-0X1 

Tin (New Yorii) 

231.5 


Cattle (Ova weight) 

10l.45p 

-0.16- 

Sheep (five weight) 

iixoep 

+324- 

Pigs (tee wrighl)f 

68E8p 

-5.96* 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$282.70 

-1.40 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

*347 JBO 

+0.30 

Barley (Eng. feed) 

Unq 


Maize (US No3 Yatow) 

£109X0 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Unq 


Rubber (Sep)V 

' 59-OOp 


HLttw (OctjY 

ss.dop 


Rubber (HL RSS NoT) 

251 Xz 

-IX 

Coconut CH.(PhfQ§ 

570-Qy 

+85 

Palm p8 (M4ayJ§ 

492.5Z 


Copra(Phil)§- 

S380.0y 


Soyabrens (l)S) 

214.0 

+2.0 

Genoa OuttootCA 1 index 

81X5c 


Wooltops (64s Super) 

429p 
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£ par tom latas ofianitaa mud. p paneM«, c cmaffii 
rrtnggtoVe. m Mtayrim CoteAg. y AupffiBp. 1 Aug w Oct 
fLondcn RqtokaL fi CF M to nteu . 1 Bdkn mate! 
doss. ‘ Qwiga on vre*. IBand on n/a head at rigs sokl 




BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Red Day's Week Month 

Coupon Date Price change Yield ago ago 


■ NOTJONAL UK GILT FUTURES (UFFE)' £50.000 32nds of 100« 


■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CRT) *100.000 32nda of 100% 


--- \m 

*• te.' • 

'i- 

! m ' 


A usMta 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada * 

Denmark 

Franco 8TAN 
OAT 

Germany Bvmd 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan No 148 


10.000 10107 122.8213 -0240 6.84 6.80 6.73 

5.625 07/07 99X800 -0.600 5.75 5.70 5.66 

6250 03/07 1032200 -0.630 520 5.74 5.70 

7250 06/07 108.7500 -0.450 6.05 5.99 6.03 

7200 06/07 1052400 -0.820 628 629 6.16 

4.750 03/02 99.7726 -0240 420 4.75 4.62 

5.500 11V07 99.1200 -0.920 5.61 5.58 5.49 

6.000 07/07 1020600 -0.600 5.72 5.68 5.63 

8000 0006 1102300 -0.510 6.48 B.45 6.44 

6.750 02/07 101.1700 -0.730 6.58T B5B 6.48 

6.600 06/02 119.8932 +0270 1.33 1.36 1.58 



Open 

Sett price Change High 

Low 

Est vcT Open inL 


Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

EsL voL 

Sep 

114-25 

T 14-05 -0-25 1T4-26 

113-29 

114792 

160718 

Sep 

113-07 

T12-19 

-0-20 

113-08 

112-06 

289X94 

Dec 

114-14 

113-26 -0-25 114-15 

113-18 

19553 

12266 

Dec 

V12-17 

112-08 

-0-21 

112-21 

111-i26 

9.476 

■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) £50.000 6-Hhs at 10096 


Mar 

111-26 

111-24 

-0-25 

111-26 

111-34 

189 

Strike 

Pnce 

113 

174 

115 

Oct 

1-20 

0-18 

0-24 

CALLS 

Nov Dec Mar Oct 

1-42 1-62 2-18 0-32 

1-08 1-25 1-51 0-60 

0-46 0-62 1-25 1-38 

Nov 

0- 54 

1- 20 
1-58 

PUTS — 
Dec 

1-10 

1- 37 

2- 10 

Mar 

1- 54 

2- 23 

2-61 

Japan 






1 




• ' -»+ 


Esl wri. totoL Cafe 121a Pub 172®. Prenoua dafa open Inu Cafe 19962 pub i77bq 


Nethertands 5 750 OV07 100.7800 -0 580 5.84 5 62 5.56 

Portugal 9.500 02/06 120.5500 -0.600 629 629 621 

Spato 7.35Q 03/07 108.9700 -0.650 6.34 6.32 627 

Sweden 1000 08/07 110.1430 -0.610 6.58 164 152 

UK Gifts 7200 06/02 99-25 -10/32 7.05 7.02 7.16 

7250 12/07 101-00 -21/32 7.11 725 7.10 

9.000 10/08 114-04 -26/32 7.14 7.08 7.13 

US Treasury * 8.125 08/07 98-04 -25/32 6.38 627 627 

6275 08/27 96-03 -45/32 168 6.58 157 

B3J (French Gort) 5200 04/07 915300 -0240 528 528 5.94 

London dosing. "New Yorii nut-day Ye Ms: Local muket Stanton 

t Gross pnduatg w tthhuUng m a 1Z5 per cent payable by nomskMsI 
Pneev US UK « XMs. oltm in oecanri Sauce: Standard & Poor's uus 


NO 182 3.000 09/05 106.9930 +0.070 2.06 2.09 2.32 


■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
(LtFFF) Yioom lOOths of 100% 


US Treasury * 


7250 12/07 

9.000 10/08 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MAUF) ECU 101 OOP 

Open Sett prim Change High Low EsL voL Open tot 
Sep 96.96 9626 -162 96.96 9620 2207 5253 


Open Close Change High Low EsL vd Open tot 
Sep 12728 12725 12725 2516 n/a 

Dec 126,54 12628 126.48 1072 n/a 

' LFFE Mures abo traded on APT. Al Open Mueet figs, me tor prevtoua day. 
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9622 -0.62 


8.125 08/07 

6275 08/27 


ECU (French Govt) 5200 ( 

London dosing. ■New Yarik md-day 


US INTEREST RATES 


Latest Treasury BKs and Bond Yields 

One month - Two year 522 

Prime rare Tannwith - Dtrea yew BOG 

Brahar bon ole /*+ Onw nuti — 522 Fha year — 8.13 

Ml fund* 5,1 Sb month 132 lOyew 6J5 

FoUunds a htowarion - One year S24 30-jwar 185 


FTSE Actuaries Govt. 

Securities 






UK Indices 



Fri 

Day’s 

Thu 

Accrued 

xd 


fit 

Day's 

Tbi 

Acaued 

sd «jj 

; _ , . > - “Tn.- * 

UK QRs Price Iwxh Aug 22 change % 

Aug 21 

tataest 

ytd 

Ma*Mted 

Aug 22 

change % 

Aug 21 

Merest 

ytd 

1 Up ta 5 years (19) 

119.17 

-0X1 

11952 

2X4 

7X4 

6 Up to 5 yeasCt 

7 Over 5 wars flu) 

B A8 stocks (12) 

207X7 

■0X3 

'.207.13 

244 ’ 

3X3 


2 5-15 yeas (2J) 

152.66 

-0X6 

15105 

2.63 

7.42 

200X5 

-0X4 

200X4 

0X0 

4.70 


3 Ova 15 years © 

181.75 

-0.41 

IBS. 49 

7X1 

8X9 

180X7 

-OX2 

20041 

1X5 

4X1 

4 hradeemritfes (5) 

239.43 

-058 

240X2 

X84 

X36 




5 A* start© (501 

14X98 

-020 

147.42 

3.14 

7.48 
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Low coupon yield - 

Aug 22 Aug 21 Yr ago HSgh 


Medhun ooupon yMd ■ 

Aug 22 Aug 21 Yr ago 


Aug 22 Aug I 


bond futures and options 

France 

■ NOTIONAL FRQ+CH BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) FFr500,000 


5 yre 7.06 7.01 7.11 7 48 1/4 6.78 18/2 

15 yra 7.05 7 00 8.09 8.19 30/4 189 30/7 

20 yrs 7.05 7 00 8.19 826 30/4 6.89 307 

Irred.t 7.14 7.09 820 B.30 30/4 197 30/7 

tndex-ftnhed Inflation rare 5fti 

Up to 5 yre 3.60 3.56 2.06 3.72 5/6 2.94 13/2 

over 5 yrs 3.53 151 3.67 3.72 19/6 3.34 14/2 


7.19 723 1/4 

109 820 30/4 
8.18 12S 30/4 


624 18/2 
621 30/7 
185 25/7 


728 7.81 30/4 188 18/2 

8.06 829 30/4 722 30/7 

118 823 30/4 720 30/7 


Inflation rate llWt 

225 028 3.07 5/8 2.18 13/2 

329 345 320 IB/8 112 14/2 


' ' .m a. 

^ :*ZM 

> ■! 

■ V. ’i, ;'XT 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Sep 

129X6 

129.44 

-0.68 

129.86 

129X6 

Dec 

98.90 

98.46 

-0.88 

98.90 

98.30 

Mar 

98.30 

97.B6 

-0X8 

98.30 

96X0 


EsL voL Open toL 


Average gross redemption yields are shown above. Coupon Banda: Low: 096-73*94; Medium; 896-103*96; High: 1196 and over, t Flat yield, ytd Year to date. 
Base values: UK GHts Indces 31/12/75 = 100.00 and Index-Linked 3Q/4/B2 = 100.00. * 1997 highs and lows. 


• ■ • 
' -aw*' 


Dec 98.90 98.46 -0.88 98.90 9130 4.519 142S4 

Mar 9130 97.86 -028 98.30 9820 2 

■ LONG TERM FRENCH BOND OPTIONS (MATiF) 

Strike CALLS PUTS 

Price Sep Oct Dec Sep Oct Dec 

127 2.45 021 

128 1.46 0.02 

128 0.55 - - D.11 

130 0.07 . Q.63 

131 021 . . 127 

Ett voL ratal Cans 11.228 Puts l*xtT2. Prevtous dsye open Inu Ctes 89354 Puts 13035/ 

Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND FUIUHES (UFFE)* DM250200 IQOtha of 100*4 

Open Sett price Change Hkji Low EaL voi Open nt. 
Shi 102.40 102.CC -0.61 102.43 10122 198463 254271 

Dec 101.47 101.16 -021 -101.55 100.96 4344 29123 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) DM250200 points of 10096 


FT Fixed Interest Indices Gilt Edged Activity Indices 

4*4) Z2 Aug 21 flug20Augl9 Aug 18 Yr ago High' Low j Aug 21 Aug 20 Aug 19 

GovL Sees. (UK) '16.58 9681 97.03 9697 9698 0397 9728 9321 Gtt Edged baigaim NA NA NA 

Fuad Wares* J352I 126.72 126.10 12627 1262? 11159 12628 11522 &+toy average NA NA NA 

O FTSE UtomaVnuV Lid 1997. M n^ito reaenred. • tar 1897. Government SeeurPas Ivgh tom m mptetot 12/40 (D94h/3q. be) 49.18 (03/01/73. Fbcad & W rest 
lujti arm comofaton: I33J7 pKPI/941 tow 50.53 101471/75). Basts TOO: Government Securities 15/10/38 and Fined Interest 1028. BE activity Indces rebound 1974. 
6* Edged wham data vH be me. ito toili anffl farttier notloa. 
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UK GIUTS PRICES 


_YWd_ _ 1997 — 

Id RM Prteet+o- ngi L oh 


— YhU_>. — 1»97_ 

ftd8» w Itef Pita E+ re- ngi Uw 


_Ytel J. 1 
m rartteE 


— 19B7- 
♦at- Mgh lew 


Share* (Dm ■»!> Him feus) 

TmndVpr 1B97±t J.75 

Each I5pc 1967 uai 

EsA9«mk19SB. US 

Iraa P+pc iggett 72* 


7S IDOaf 
6.72 101,'. 


Tran I$l?t>c-ge8 14.27 


too 101 
n: 1D0A 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

Nov 

CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Oct 

Nov 

PUTS — 
Dec 

Mar 

101 00 
10150 
10200 

0.69 

040 

0X6 

065 

070 

0.49 

1.16 

0X0 

0.68 

1.17 

0.97 

0-60 

0.54 

0.79 

1.11 

0.80 

1.05 

1X4 

1X0 

1X5 

1X3 

1.89 

2.19 

2.52 


Eat voL totaL Cafe 1+315 Aito 320». Previous dsyl opan K. Crib B046S Pub H7150 

Italy 


■ NOTIONAL rrAUAN GOVT. BONO (BTP) FUTURES 

OJFFET Ura ZDQm lOOths ol 1009b 


Open Sett price Charge hfigh Low Eet voi Open tot 
Sep 138,35 135.89 -0.66 138.38 13540 51611 98428 

Dec 108.36 10826 -0-53 108.37 107.70 2057 21618 

■ ITALIAN GOVT. BOM) png FUTURES OPTKHfi (UFFS Ura200tti lOMaoMDON 
Qtrite CAMS — ■ ■ PUTS 


Ea± 131c 1996 11J? 

Traas9Jzpc1999tt 9X3 

Tires Rp RUr 1B99}4 ~- 

6*dl IH+flC 1999 1140 

Tran IQizPC 1999 997 

IraasBpe 1999 ft - fin 

One 104+1X1 999 1M 

Trees Bi/pe 2000 X ITS 

Om9»3)M#-— ~ 163 

Ties 13*2060 1132 

Ties M|K 1998-1 1135 

rmBccano# 7 bo 

Tims Rig RA 2001 

Trwi0pc2001 120 

Cow 9i29CZ001tt_i 6-82 

Core 9 ioc 2001 $ 197 

Tims 7pc 2001 1* - 702 


7.12 10B» 
7.15 tOW 


7.17 703 

- 1«W 
717 1B7J3 


7. IB 10544 
7M 98ij 


7.13 10B£ 
7.17 102U 


tow 9>ZPC2DW 

-i TOT TOO TnsBtaHOttt 

-I 1 , 106jJ 101 i tow EPapc 2005 

-A 1034. ioi EahniriKano . — i 

101 A 100A T«tJl2 I 2(K 2003-5 — 

-h 114* Tim8Jjoc200Stt 

-it 109, 1057. Cow 9\pc200G -J 

-I 1 , 105% 10! TBS/iatoZDIW 

W, ldOi Tires 744*7 2C-. r 4t 

-d itli KffB DBBQx2002-4tJ — 
-d UBi’ifiB TIBS n 4nc wn-7 — 
-i «i 96B n®B8>2fC2077ft_ 
-*1 1891 b 18&A TiBt7>«pc2007tt- — 


B40 7.14 USA . 

6B8 7JJB ABA 

BJS 7.16 113)1 

8J3 7.16 vm 

m 7.18 12BU 

7.83 7.14 10B|i 

BJt 7.16 1174J 

721 7.13 im 

7.45 7.16, HBJi . 

7.7B 724 103*e 

878 7.19 l»i 

7 76 7.19 Mi 

7.16 7.10 IffUe. 


-A 114fl toott 
-& 99A 
-H iKSJ. ns® 
~ii T2I» 117* 
~i\ 12BU 12*fl 




94^ PacTBft — (O&fl 

11093 2>tfc« & 

117* 2I0CUI- (78^. 


-h I04fl 4JsocWtt— 8 


-& hob lisa y y g g. 
* m w 


-a i.oti was 

-h WP*. E® -2%9bT 1 
-i 104,5 1001J 2*»0T3 
-* 1J3A .IlSB .-SHFlfl, 
-A UlA.WOi 2I8K2IL 


- 126 t«B 

19B UB U9 
389 i59 U7fe 

OT 157 163S 
114 158 .lies 
322 186 194,5 
324 350 175H 
128 35MSAta' 
221 ■ISt.lSOU 


,132 IM 
338 158 


7 14 lOOLta 

7 17 114% 

7.13 10414 
709 idea 

- IDMi 

7.14 IQgJIai 
7.17 1074a 


rMA :.«l Treat 13ijec2W-a_.J iat7 7.17-1323 


Em 12pc 1999-7 1128 


715 1084. 
7.10 S9J4 


cm*iopcan2-__* 
TlKS 7uc TtXCfl 


7.16 I06U 
717 111 


Price 

Dec 

Mar 

Dec 

Ma- 

10900 

1.62 

2X6 

1.56 

1X6 

10890 

1X6 

2X0 

1.80 

220 

10800 

1.13 

208 

207 

246 


EsL MIL tetri. Cafe 1492 Pun 2232. Prewms day's open wu Cafe 212S9 pub 17182 


Brels HtasYaan 

toH9 | 20c2002 $ 

Ins 954X2002 

Each 9pc2002 * 

Core 94uB3W3tt —i 
Tras8pc20CBtt 


718 109)4 
7151101Jri 
7.18 1074f 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOW FUTURES (MEFF) 

Opan Sett price Cnanga Nigh Low EsL vel- Open kit 
Sap 117.07 1iaB7 -068 11722 11&44 80,077 7B.B10 

Dec - 100.53 -0 56 - 86 3.080 


Treat 13L|K?OOD-a_$ 11.75 


715 111)1 
7.10 UK 1 * 


riEsiapcMn 870 

nra 1 1 >vjpc 2001-4 iai4 

TrBD IQpc 2004, $ 169 

AntaB^ttK 1909-4_. 4 05 


7.17 117 

7.14 11314 


7.17 mu 
7.14 1l5i( 


-I 1 . 1061s 10»1« Dw9peZ008tt — 
-A 119A 114% Tien tee 2000 — - — - 

-A iiv. io« ires 6»rtc 201 tt« 

-it 10414 USA Cow 9pc 102011 ft — 
— too, 7 . USA 

-A 112J3 9® 

-w 10W 10V. 

-A >1014 ll*'a Over Bttoea Yen* 

-ii 1011* ItoM 9pc 2012tf 

-i UBi 10% Trs 2006-12tt- 
-L lift i»U DeBtee2W3tt— - 
-A 101.\ fl7K TreB*7SiiicZ81W5tt- 

hrasteeanitt 

Tins Upc 201 Ttt 

Ettt&cOTMT — * 
Thus Bpc 2021# 

-i It® 1084* 

-A 1224 109*2 

-A 10B*» WAi 

-i, 113^ lifts, tetatad . 

-i 105)3 KBi C*Bdi40C : — - 

-i USB 117 teflMnS‘4*#- 

-U ilW, «1% CBw3*jyeSi« — ^ 

-*a I15'I 118V TnfetecW M 

-& 11« 113 CtHft2hfe 

-4a 87£ 8ft! 


787 7.13 114,1 

747 7.13 W7A 

6.75 7.13 92% 

7J3 7.14 1 1642 


-B 1051 06V-2J a p:'2*tt-^-S7J}. 139 1$ T2TO---B W. «2A 
-i istfi tWH. y^ys'a#-- Ji»1) 130 3S I2«a . Ja 1263 H9H 

Ik iiwu 1( St ' BlwpstivO red te d st ap tai ala Ln prelactad Mtatton of fi) 
~f *22 -J? TO* abd a SN. H-'ftBurita-ln i n i h v ab ura shorn Pattern tor 
”1} ,22*' '^ichKdtog 0a 0 raohite prior to iaauH end have been otfluarid to 
,41 JWp ^taea.*aai»-«f W ^ftltt fcf Ftarnay 1887. Corwenttn 
- taoaar 8845. RPf tarttecambsr 1990: 154.4 aid tr July 1987: 
ISTi • 


— 1MB 1138 
-A 183A 1794 
-A <87» 184A 
1844 lSOjJ 
•4. 12£*A 1I7JS 
-B 19® 190 

-4 1»A ,T70a 

V. 1BU 17% 

-fi 151 144B 

-U 1STB 153J3 
-5 156A M7A 

■-S 1294 1224 

■ Ja 1263 ll« 

ad Mtaten of fi) 
4km ffl bn tor 
i boon atauatad to 


^ Srj.Jv ' I’*. -+ 

NSs^ v ht mvm-tm 


7 a 7.141T7*jri 

BJO ES3 B7J1 

7J7 7.13 lOBfi 

735 7.15 105*2 

739 7JJ7 USB 

7.43 7.101171|ri 

116 789.. HJl* 

7.18 783 I11J1 


iffiA 1091 

-U MA •• 

-fi 17B% 10551 

^ 10S OOmr fbcad IntereA 

-fi 12DA 1S34 

-- _Yid4„ ■ _WB7_ 

■Af 113%. 1W4 .. mb ; tot Bad McaE+ir- HP tea 


8>tr 7M 121% 12W 11« 

U8. 7 JO T3ttz 134*2 1201a 


- 40* •-% -41; 

- =a .-±:4 


■ ^ • Afe&Dw KP+Sc 2009 

• "■ ^BhaainSeWIZ; 158 730 Wr _ I34Jr T2B*a 

. .-. L8flcm*zsc2aia — +. sts - ufiz _ ifl*? te*2 

-,V '55% *& Uwpod3i»6li«U— .7SI - « — f J7% 

Ifi mi 4«J m - au _ » ■ 

-i. 07J1 fig Ita n dw fe 11*aic2fl07- - 9J& - 7JS ; H7*g — 1»t 

-% -414. 3ft! Matmr.&V-^— ^ Ml T «5 . WT _ » 70 

-% 3i& ffl|j NYM4Mftl3%|R8EI- . - 3» 15W . — IMB WA 

'3'5S''-SW <*41* 1-2824— • - 432145*2* — USfi 137*. 
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D-Mark climbs 


markets report 


By Simon Kuper 

The- . D-Mark . jumped 
yesterday as -.Goman import 
- prices showed unexpected 
signs of inflation, and the' US 
stock market, suffered yet 
a no ther Friday slide. 

-The German currency 
gained &5 p fennigs against 
the dollar to dose in Ixuidcm 
at DM1317. It- rosa almost 
Y0.8 against . the yen to 
764.60. / . _ 

v German import prices rose ■ 
±2 per cent tn the yem- to 
-Jiilyj the largest increase 
.since 1389. Consumer price 
figures for the German 
states ofBavazia and North 
Rhine Westphalia rose 0J. 
per cent in August, whereas 
no change had been expec- 
ted. Nick Parsons, currency 
-strategist at Paribas Capital 
Markets In London, said: 
“We now have the fact of 
German inflation. The mar- 
ket is going to have to live 
with it ticking upwards 


every month from now until 
December.” .Euromark 
futures contracts fell yester- 
day. reflecting growing pros- 
pects of German rate rises. 
The December 1998 contract 

■ dropped 6 basis points and is 
.now pricing . in rates of 
nearly’ 4.5 per cent, com- 
pared with today's repo rate 
of 3.0 per cent 

The dollar had begun.fall- 
ing, against the D-Mark even 
before the- German price 
data appeared and the US 
stock market opened. The 

■ Hart h Harer Ywfc , 

A«s22 -ids*-. -Prw. cJow ~ 

£«W : 131111 15920 

imft- . 1S09D 1J3HB 


D-Mark rose through a key 
technical level against the 
"yen. at Y64.05 early on, put- 
ting the dollar under pres- 
sure. Another reason for the 
early fall was that the cur- 
rencies market had antici- 
pated a Wall Street slide. 
The Dow Jones Industrial 
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WORLD INTEREST RATES 
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Average had lost a total of 
566 points over the previous 
five Fridays, and bad fallen 
shandy on Thursday. Adrian 
Schmidt, senior economist at 
Chase in London, said: “It's 
a bit of a senseless 
merry-go-round. Sometimes 
the Dow goes down because 
the dollar goes down, and 
sometimes the dollar goes 
down because the Dow goes 
down. Then the German 
stock market goes down, and 
people say it’s because the 
D-Mark has gone up." 

The pound gained L8 cents 


against the dollar to $1,605, 
but fell 0.7 pfennigs against 
the D-Mark to DM2J017. The 
dollar softened marginally 
against the yen to Y117.4. 

■ The dollar is now near the 
bottom of its recent range 
against the D-Mark. Mr Par- 
sons said the key question 
was whether it could hold 
above technical support at 
DMl.8050, which marks its 
medium term uptrend. 
"There are stops at that level 
both in the spot and the 
futures market," he said. 


■ Central banks recently 
seem to have discovered the 
one weapon that can move 
currencies: threats of inter- 
est rate moves. Japan sent 
the yen higher in April and 
May by hinting - falsely, as 
it turned out - that a rate 
rise was imminent. The 
Bundesbank has buoyed the 
DMark in recent weeks by 
threatening to raise rates. 
The Bank of England hurt 
the pound two weeks ago by 
suggesting that UK rates 
would stop rising. Mr Par- 
sons cans such talk “open 


• ajfe VT'.'Vv 
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7?X ■’ 

A il 11 -L38IM 111 l Ml l iKLft'Auifv 
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fluff ■ 

mouth operations". Traders 
seem unwilling to test 
whether the central banks 
are simply crying wolf. 

By contrast, neither inter- 
ventions in the market nor 
threats of intervention seem 
to have moved currencies. 
Four Asian currencies deval- 
ued last month despite 
heavy intervention. The 
Group of Seven's threats this 
spring to sell dollars had 
limited impact. 

The world's centra] banks 
will surely draw their con- 
clusions. 
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evil 
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6ft 

6ft 
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My 

BH 

68 
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SVi 

Heriharianda 

3ft 

3ft 

3ft 

33 

33 

SraKzartand 

A 

13 

1& 

is 

13 

US 

5ft 

5M 

5H 

55 

G 


taler. 

6.00 

rata 

250 

rata 

3.10 

_ 

4.7E 

450 

250 

3.00 
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- 

6.75 

7.75 

825 
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250 
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_ 
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N 3 UBOR FT London 
interbank Ruing 

5% 

SB 

% 


US Dollar CDs 

5A3 

5.46 

5.53 

557 

ECU United Da 

4ft 

4'A 

4J1 


SDR Lin lead Da 

3 U 

3=+ 

3B 

3*> 


% UBOR irurtxrti fixing 
refcranca banks « llam i 


fsmd raw tor Si On quraed to tt» motet by la i* 
lOsjr- ™ Bonks ra Bankas Tiusi, Bank & Tokyo 


Ud raM os man tor tfB dBcnsnto Money Hew. U8S CDs. ECU i SCR Lmtod Depcrao (Os. 

EURO CURRENCY INTER ES T RATES 

Aug 22 Short 7 days One Three Six One 

Damn nolio rnotitfi months fTiomhs yur 


Balglai Franc 3> 2 - 3A 3*a - 3]j 3% - 3*2 3}i - 3iJ 3^-3% 3% - 3fi 
Danish Krone 3i* - 3|] 2j& - 3* 3* - 3ii 3ii - 3i5 3^ - 3JJ 4* - 3j£ 

German Marti 3^ - 2» 3^ -3^ 3i - 3* 3ft - 3, 1 , 3, 7 . - 3ft - 

Dutch Odder 3^ - 31* 3ft - CCS, 1 , 3ft - 3ft 315 - 3ft 3ft - 3^ - 3ft 

French Franc 3^ - 3lj 3ft ■ 3ft 3ft - 3^ 3J3 - 3,*, 3ft - 3ft 3ft - 3^ 

Portuguese ESC. 5ft - 5ft 5I2 - 5ft 5l 2 - 5i! 5*2 - 5ft 57 . -Sh 5ft -5ft 

Spanish Peseta Sft - 5* SA - 5ft 5A - 5ft 5% - 5^ 3& - 5^ 5A - 3,1 

Starting 7le - 7 71 b - 7 7* - 7* 7/, - 7* 7% - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 

Swiss Franc 1 - * 1A - 1& 1ft - ift ift - 1ft ifi - lA ift - 1ft 

Canadian Dollar 3ft - 31* 3ft - 3ft 3ft - 3ft 3ii - 3ft 3* - 3* 4ft - 4ft 

US Dote 5ft - 5ft 5*i - 5ft 5ft - V* 5ft - 5ft 5^ - 5*8 6ft - 5jJ 

Satan Lira 7ft - 5ft - 6^ S% - 6ft Sh - 6^ - 6JJ 615-6*8 

Japanese Yen ft - *2 ll - >2 ft - ft ft - A ft - ft h - >2 

Asian Sang 3-2% 3% - 3% 3ft - 3ft 4-3% 3ft - 2ft 4l* - 4 

Short term rates » cd lor the US Date and Yen, others: two days' nonce. 


: MONTH PBOR FUTURES (MAURParia Interbank ottered rate 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE FOUND 


DOLLAR SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE DOLLAR 


Oaring- Change Bkl faBw 
mkHnlnt an day spread . 


Day's MM 
Ngh low 


On* month Three months Om yw Bank of 

Rate XPA Rate MPA Rate WPA Big, index 


Closing Change BKVoNer Da/e arid 
mia-paint on day spread likfi low 


One month Tine month* One year AP Morgan 
late %PA Rate %PA Rate WPA Index 



Open 

Set! price Change 

High 

Low 

Est. wof Open mL 

Sep 

9651 

96.51 

-0.01 

96.52 

96^49 

15.384 

64.616 

Dsc 

96-31 

9650 

-0.04 

96,33 

9656 

33.566 

36.955 

Mar 

9652 

98.19 

-054 

9652 

96.16 

8.501 

31577 


(FM) B.7275 +DC033 207 - 342 B.7630 &C42D BJ021 3 JS 


n .10905 -00042 894 -V15 1JM88 1C545 


Neteriahda 

Norway 

Ftortugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Swfizartand 

UK 

Ecu 

SORT 

Americas 


203507 

35 

105532 

35 

10Z1 

Europe 

Austria 

(Sch) 

1Z7S71 

50.7108 

3.7 

575808 

35 

1015 

Baigkin 

(BFr) 

375410 

115355 

3^t 

10.744 

35 

1035 

Denmark 

(DKr) 

85343 

&M96 

35 

8^37 

35 

81.1 

Rntand 

(FM) 

5.4370 

07382 

3.7 

0.4627 

37 

1045 

France 

(FFr) 

6.1227 

25887 

3J 

25018 

45 

1025 

Germany 

(DM) 

15173 

46274 

-35 

471.100 

-ZB 

65.1 

Greece 

(ft) 

285530 

15008 

0.7 

15777 

15 

99.7 

(retold 

IE) 

1.4720 

284756 

05 

2844.06 

0.1 

755 

Italy 

IU 

1773.75 

59.7105 

37 

575608 

35 

1015 ' 

Utxamboug 

OR) 

375410 

arwaa 

33 

3.1569 

35 

1005 

Netherlands 

(FT) 

25450 

125881 

3.1 

115191 

35 

95.7 

Norway 

(NKr) 

75880 

295533 

05 

291.145 

15 

82-1 

Portugal 

(Ea) 

184550 

240.104 

1.7 

241.734 

25 

785 

Spare 

(Pta) 

153580 

12.6847 

2.7 

124282 

27 

845 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

75558 

25732 

5.6 

25729 

58 

10S5 

Swrtzntend 

(SR) 

14983 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

101.7 

UK 

n 

15052 

1A726 

28 

1A385 

35 

- 

Ecu 


1.0824 


SDRt 

Americas 


Arpcrtina 

Peso) . 15043 +05174 037-049 

15081 

15850 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

Argentina 

(Peso) 

09995 

-05003 994 - 995 

Bred - 

(R5) ' 17520 -+05247 S12 - 528 

17536 

1.7304 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

Brazfl 

PS) 

15815 

+05032 913 - 916 

Canada 

(CS)’ Z2379 +05239 368 - 390 

25413 

22093 

2231 

3.7 

22174 

37 

21865 

35 

845 

Canada 

(CS) 

15942 

-05007 939 - 944 

Meodco (NewPtMo) 125005 +0.1879 928-084 

125552 123503 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mexico (New Peso) 

77875 

+0.0175 850 - BOO 

USA 

(S) 15052 +0518 047 - 057 

15084 

15853 

15031 

1.6 

15991 

15 

15831 

14 

1055 

USA 

(5) 

- 

- 

PtoHcMdtOe Eaat/AMoa 










PadacfMddto East/Africa 


Atatnda 

m 2-1486 +05226 445 - 487 

2.1514 

21180 

21429 

25 

21345 

22 

25976 

25 

94.1 

AustraSa 

(AS) 

15373 

-05009 364 - 382 

Hong Kong 

(Wto 124308 +0.1404 282 -355 

124543 

122766 

124299 

21 

124234 

02 

125884 

05 

- 

Hong Kong 

(HKSl 

7.7441 

+05006 438 - 446 

into 

PS) 585602' +05838 618 - 586 

565530 572830 

582S54 

-45 

58.658 

-4.1 

605357 

-39 

- 

metia 

(Rs) 

38.1700 

-0555 200 - 200 

toad 

(Brig - 55617 +05508 322 - 712 

55847 

55824 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

kraal 

(Shk) 

35271 

-05082 223 - 319 

Japan 

(Y) . 188.451 +152,312 - 590 

188770 

185570 

187.431 

65 

185.406 

85 

176.421 

64 

1322 

Japan 

(Y) 

117.400 

-0.185 350 - 450 

MslQyshi 

(MS) 44536 +05713 482-690 

44833 

45653 

44578 

-1.1 

44658 

-1.1 

44845 

-0.7 

- 

Malayan 

(MS) 

27745 

+0.0135 720 - 770 

Now Zeeland 

0423) .24851.405081 833 + 368 

24871 

24674 

24883 

-15 

24921 

-1.1 

24927 

-05 

108.1 

New Zealand 

(NZSJ 

15481 

-05138 475 - 487 


PhfippiTMB (Ptisoi 47A5iv +03838 017 - 104 45J51 7 47.6085 4&011 -40 4&2504 -3.4 48-3174 -3.1 

SaaAMMi CSRJ 6JO0S ^KWf4 1B5 - 225 5JQ325 5J3465 6.0171 0.7 SJODB? OjS 50)722 QJ3 

Singapore (S» 2J3665 +0019 950-981 ■ 2A044 2J772 2-382 23 23819 25 2J337 26 

South Africa (Fj 7JB48 400123 301-390 7JS45 7A325 73957 -07 7.713S -93 8.1505 -02 

SoUhKbree RWbnJ 144468 4-1003 102-834 144404 142023 - - - - ... 

Taiwan .-(to 40H8>. 405187-950 - 280 400807 4&S383 400944 04 400546 05 455568 05 

Thiflsnd - " (Bfl 545361 +2435 588 -135 .64.7960 50.1970 545727 -74 55.1343 -55 56.1645 -34 

tnwwfix-AueSI . BtoMtar icrssdr h Kw PowlSpr* aXy ttw Urn ttm rtodraaf pte». Fcnenl man m ikX t*ua)y gjotad to itm nuica 

txd «« imiiaad by cwim.Hanxst iMb. Stodkg tadec cahatatodJiy lbs Bank c4 OiglarKl. Boss mraaa 1990 » IDa indoEitonsod 1/895. Bkt OSer and 
Iteratoa hi ben tt red itw Dol«5^twte (teWwtfiom TlC WMASUIHia CL06WC SPOT RATES. Gome «riu« m mntet by tfw f.t. 

The ractaiflBjaiBB irtodhi ttto able araeluc euWili ontfe hiaimet at hWuTAawaiTxnra 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


129325 

127120 

127631 

23 

12.7141 

25 

124801 

23 1015 

375420 

375300 
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24 

37.3145 

24 

36521 

25 1013 

7.0035 

65841 

65226 

25 
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21 
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21 

1028 

55097 

54025 
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25 
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26 
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24 
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23 

65873 

23 
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2.4 

1032 

15381 
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25 

15056 

26 
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26 1015 

jaarutn 

283560 

286525 

-54 
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-4.7 
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-27 

643 

1.4806 

14475 

1.4712 

05 

14703 

05 

1.4707 

0.1 

. 

179253 
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177552 

-13 

177853 

-1.1 

178155 

-05 
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375420 

375300 

37.466 

24 
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24 
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25 

1013 

25728 

25335 
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25 

2.0332 

25 

1.9954 

25 1005 

7.7010 
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75743 

23 

75459 

23 

74342 

2.0 

94.7 
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1B3420 
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02 

18426 

02 

13350 

07 
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152800 

153535 

0.4 

15278 

05 

152585 

0.9 
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85080 
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14 
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13 
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15138 
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43 
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43 
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15 
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14 

1014 

15870 
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15838 
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15871 

-1.7 

1.1026 
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- 

05995 
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1.0920 

15900 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

15965 

15923 

15911 

2.7 

13854 

25 

13648 

21 

842 

7.7900 

7.7850 

7596 

-16.7 

B.107 

-124 

93175 

-155 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1073 

15382 
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15387 

05 

13349 

0.7 

13265 
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7.7447 

7.7405 

7.7447 

-0.1 

7.7455 

-0.1 

7.747B 

03 

. 

385000 

36.1000 

385075 

-45 

365925 

-4.7 

37505 
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- 

35401 

35220 

. 

- 
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- 

. 
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- 

117550 

naioo 

116585 

53 

115585 

52 

111585 

5.0 1335 

27800 

27460 

2779 

-15 

2.7B 8 

-15 

251B 

-1.6 

- 

15564 

15475 

15489 

-05 

15513 

-0.8 

15614 

-05 


30.5000 

285000 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.7508 

3.7505 

3.7514 

-02 

27524 

-02 

3.7571 

-02 

. 

15063 

14920 

14913 

14 

1.4875 

15 

1.468 

1.7 

- 

4.7480 

45880 

4.7345 

-104 

4514 

-102 

5.1165 

-9.0 

- 

902200 

898500 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 


- 

28.7270 

28.7200 

26.737 

-05 

22746 

-03 

285385 

-0.4 

- 

345000 

31.6000 

34595 

-155 

35 

-13.6 

3623 

-7.0 

- 


; FUTURES (UFFEJ- DMIm points of 100% 


Sen price Change 

High 

Low 

Est. vol Open int 

96.61 

-0.01 

96.63 

96.60 

19130 

247062 

9639 

-0.03 

9&A2 

9638 

52062 

296350 

9633 

-006 

9638 

9623 

34560 

278289 

96.02 

-0.06 

96.06 

95.99 

52221 

213308 


iOMTH EUROMARK FUTURES (UFFEJ - DM3m pokitB of 100% 


Open Sett price Change High Low Eat. vd Open H. 
9074 +0.01 0 348 

9065 +41.01 0 265 

9060 +0.01 0 60 

9341 40.01 0 TOO 

! MONTH EUROURA FUIURT4 flJFFE} - LI 000m pants of 100% 



Open 

Sort price Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol 

Open InL 

Sep 

9328 

9326 

-0.03 

9328 

9322 

8063 

97361 

Dec 

93.65 

93.61 

-0.08 

93.68 

9355 

23011 

92664 

Mar 

9325 

93.92 

-0.05 

93.96 

93.88 

7929 

54988 

Jure 

9420 

94.18 

-0.04 

9421 

94.14 

5245 

44539 


: MOKIH EURO SWISS HttMC RfTURES (LffFEJ SFrtm polnis of 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Sep 

98.43 

9842 

-0.04 

96.46 

9839 

57D6 

Dec 

9620 

98.14 

-0.08 

9821 

98.08 

17489 

Mar 

98.07 

9850 

-0.09 

98.08 

97.93 

2209 

Jun 

9757 

9752 

-0.08 

97.90 

97.75 

2478 


I MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (LfFFE) YlOOm points of 100% 


Open Sett price Change High Low Ess. vol Open int 


Sep 

9944 

+0-02 

Dec 

9941 

+053 

Mar 

9932 

+0.04 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

• Aiig sty wiy jnr. 

Belgium (Bfi^ 100 1847 1R31 

Danmark (pKtJ 54.14 ’ 10 . 2830 

France (FFiJ 0151 -1153 10 

Germany (DM) 2058 3515 2389 

Intend : (K) 55^8 1051 1 9513 

My W 2116 0591 0.345 

Netherlands P) 18.35 3569 2J983 

Norway (NKr) 4947 9.138 2061 

Portugal (Ea) 2052 2751 3521 

Spain (Pta) 2458 4503 3.971 

Sweden (SKr) 47.19 2718 75« 

Switzerland (SFr) 26.04 4.825 4 j0B4 

UK B 6026 11.13 9A2£ 

Canada (CS) 2653 4.974 4w39S 

USA 3754 6.934 0122 

Japan (Y) 3156 5507 551S 

Ecu - 40.63 7506 6627 


piU-, wy .cr-t; 

4541 1510 4725 

2021-O58O-.-2SS8 
2968 1.110 ' 2867 
1 0574 9785. 

2675 1- - 2611 

0.102 0.038’ 100 
0588 0532 6675 
2585 0595 2337 

0586 0589 9622 
1.180 0441 '1152 

2284 0554 2229 

1512 0453 1183 

2517 1590 2847 

1503 0487. 1272 
1517 0579 1774 

1548 0579 1511 

1567 0735 1920 


H . LftKr Es Pte SKr SFr 


PhOppinea (Pasol 295100 -009 200 - 000 30.5000 295000 - - ... 

Saucfi Arabia (SRJ 3.7507 - 506 - 507 3.7508 3.7505 27514 -02 27524 -02 3.7571 -02 

Singapore (S$) 14830 -0005 925 - 935 15063 14920 14913 14 1.4875 15 1.468 1.7 

South Africa (FT) 4.6940 -00455 925-955 4.7480 45880 4.7345 -10.4 4514 -102 5.1165 -9.0 

South Kara (Won) 900500 +1.15 000 - 000 902200 898500 - - - ... 

TaJwat (TS) 28.7260 +<3.001 250 - 270 28.7270 28.7200 28.737 -05 28.746 -02 285385 -04 - 

Thailand (Bt) 335500 +1.15 500 - 500 345000 315000 34295 -155 35 -13.6 3623 -7.0 - 

t SDR rate per t tor Am 21. Bldtttfer spread* in the Doikr Spot table show only the test item radraai ptaceo. Forward rraes are nor (Wactty 
quoted id the marirat but oe krpSad by anent knerast raraa. UK, katand 4 ECU are quoted in us cuntncy. 4P Morion namM ndees Aug 
21: Base overage 1990 IDa 

The exchange ratee priread M thm table are atao on me Internet at Mt|K7A»WM^rceia 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Aug 22 ‘ Ecu can. Rate Change % +/- from % spread Dhr. 


I MONTH ECU RITURES (LfFFE) Eculm points Of 100% 


Open 

Settprice Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vol Open «l 

95.81 

95.60 

551 

95.61 

9558 

418 

9619 

9551 

95.40 

-0.05 

8551 

95.46 

1015 

10078 

9549 

9542 

-0.07 

95.49 

95.43 

482 

6048 

95.43 

9537 

-056 

95.43 

9540 

115 

3353 


: tuturas also traded on APT 


iMOmWEUROPOUJWQMM) $1m points of 100% 



rales 

against Ecu 

on day 

cen. rate 

v weakest 

Inland 

0.798709 

0.737347 

-0.000984 

-7.68 

1132 

Finland 

555424 

559216 

+0.00224 

0.65 

2.11 

Italy 

190648 

1922.37 

-129 

0.B3 

152 

Portugal 

107398 

199553 

-0568 

129 

146 

Spain 

163528 

166.588 

-a 166 

1.69 

1.07 

Denmark 

734555 

750775 

-0.01561 

221 

055 

Netherlands 

2.18979 

221871 

-05041 

225 

0.50 

Germany 

152573 

157053 

-0.00382 

233 

0.43 

Austria 

135485 

135653 

-051273 

234 

0.42 

Brigium 

38.7191 

40.6885 

-a 0782 

244 

032 

France 

645863 

653756 

-051463 

2-77 

050 

NON ERM MEMBERS 





Greece 

2952 BB 

309575 

+0.198 

455 

-156 

UK 

0.793103 

0.679160 

+0508102 

-1437 

2051 


Sop 

Open 

9428 

Latest 

9427 

Change 

-051 

High 

9428 

Low 

9425 

Esl vol Open uu. 
31473 4AS.06P 

Dec 

94.09 

94.09 


94.10 

94.05 

61.154 

484532 

Mar 

94.02 - 

94.01 

-051 

9452 

93.97 

91257 

343,900 

■ US TREASURY NLL FUTURES (1MM) Sim per 100% 



Sep 

9451 

94.94 

+0.02 

9454 

9451 

185 

7280 

Dec 

94.78 

94.82 

+0.03 

9452 

94.76 

51 

2.180 

Mar 

- 

94.75 

+052 

94.75 

- 

26 

1.031 


A1 Open Merest flga. are tar pravkae day 


N EUROMARK OPTIONS (UFF3 DMIm points Of 100% 


Danish Kroner. French Franc. Nonregtei Kroner, and P aa ffle h Kronor pv 10c Bdghn Franc. Yin, Eaouda Lira md Panta par XXL 
N P4WAWK FUTURES 6MM) DM 125500 per DM ■ JAMMU YSM t 


> (I MM) Yen 125m per Yen 100 




Open ' 

Latest 

Change 

Hgh 

Low 

Est vol Open InL 


Open 

Lraast 

Charge 

High 

Low 


Sep 

05449 

0-5525 

+05078 

0.5545 

0-5449 

36.738 

100.732 

Sep 

08562 

03590 

+05030 

03648 

03527 


Dec 

0.5555 

05575 

+05097 

05575 

05555 

336 

- 4.790 

Dec 

03877 

03705 

+05033 

03760 

03S75 


Mar 

- 

05590 

+05061 

0.5590 

- 

2 

1378 

Mar 

- 

03788 

- 

- 

- 


Ecu orewal rat™ set by the Euopaan Connnaon. CUrancas «e n deaondhg rataha ttrengtfi 
Pratantago c ha noa a are tor Ecu; a pomes chsige downs a n* cunncyDnerBence ahaws lha redo 
betmn tae spreodc the pocunga dOeranca oenreen M ocbjoI mater and Ecu ooitrel raM tor a 
cureney. and the maxXreim panattad pocamago damahon ol the cuiom^ raadM nda tore I* Ecu 
canted rale. 17AMB: Siartng aepandsd tore BM. Adkeanant cata i Mart by ow Rnaicaa The*. 


SE C/S OPTIONS E312S0 (cents per pound) 


Strrire 

Price 

Sep 

Oct 

CALLS 

Nov 

Dec 

Sep 

Oct 

PUTS — 
Nov 

Dec 

9625 

036 

0.16 

020 

022 

a 

0.04 

0.06 

0.08 

9650 

0.13 

0.04 

0.06 

aoa 

052 

0.15 

0.17 

0.19 

W75 

031 

aoi 

052 

052 

0.15 

0.37 

a 38 

0.38 

1700 

0 

0 

0 

0.01 

0.39 

0.61 

0.61 

0.62 

9725 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.84 

0.86 

0.B6 

0.60 


Era. voi maL Cam 14374 PldS 8709. Pmvtoua day's Open ML. Cam 37A100 Pun 260568 
H EURO SWISS FRANC OPT MINS (UFFE) SR irn points of 100% 


I FRANC FUTURES (MM) SFr 125,000 par SR 


l FUTURES QMM) EB2500 per E 


Sep 

08628 

03735 

+05115 

0.6735 

03820 

8383 

52.878 

Sep 

13900 

13034 

+05118 

1.8034 

Dec 

03785 

03805 

+05116 

03805 

03765 

137 

2355 

Dec 

13820 

1.5980 

+05116 

13980 

Mra 

03855 

03855 

+05097 

06856 

03843 

1 

1558 

Mar 

- 

13910 

+05112 

13910 


Strike 

Price 

Sep 

- CALLS - 
Oct 

Nov 

Sep 

- PUTS 
Oct 

1300 

1.11 

1.81 

£51 

2.08 

2.90 

1310 

0.77 

1.43 

2.12 

2.69 

- 

13120 

036 

1.12 

1.77 

3/13 

420 


Premia day's vol, Cato 338 Put* 145 . Prev toy's open mu Cafe 36,031 Pun 37537 


INTEREST 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Strike 


- CALLS - 



- PUTS — 


Price 

Sap 

Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

9850 

054 

aoe 

0.08 

0.12 

0.42 

0.56 

9875 

aoi 

a 02 

0.03 

024 

0.63 

0.78 

Ebl voL total. Crib 300 Pitt 0 Previous day's open W. 

. Cate 4527 Puts 3830 


N EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) LI 000m points of 100% 

4*i 4k f ■ 



UUIkO 

Price 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

Sop 

- PUTS — 
Dec 

Mar 

9825 

0.08 

043 

0.76 

007 

057 

Q.D9 


aoi 

026 

0.56 

025 

0.15 

0.14 

9373 

0 

0.12 

039 

049 

026 

022 


l (UFFg £500500 polnis of 100% 



Aug 22 ' 

Over- 

7. days 

. One Three Stx One . 


Open 

Settprice Chengs 

Wgh 

Low 

Est voi 

Open int 



night 

notice 

month months months year 

Sep 

82.71 

92,70 

-051 

92.72 

92.87 

11782 

108604 


Matter* SterOng 

7U -6% 

7ft -7 

7ft - 7A 7ft - 7ft 7% - 71+ 7ft - 7ft 

Dec 

9236 

9234 

-053 

9Z36 

9231 

20886 

125358 


Strafing CDs 



T 1 *- 7ft. 7ft - 7** 7ft - 7ft 7 ft - 7*a 

Mar 

9233 

92.51 

-053 

9233 

92.47 

13877 

101775 


Treasury BBs 

.- 


63-8S 7-6% 

Jun 

9236 

9233 

-054 

9236 

92.49 

12235 

73298 


Bank BOB 

- 


63- 6H BE-6B 7ft -7ft : . - 

Sep 

9232 

9238 

-056 

9232 

9234 

3710 

58194 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Era. voL wad. Cato 44W Put* 6071. Previous day's op*n too. Cato 135577 Pun 8705& 

N PHSJUJELPWA SC P-MARK/S OPTIONS DM62,500 (S per DM) 


Lixal authority deps. 7 - 6 % 7 - 6 % 7 *- 7 A 7 ft - 7 ft ; 7 ft - 7 ft 7 ft -. 7 % 
Discount Market deps 7 - 6 % 6 %- 8 % - - , ... - 

U< deering bank base lenrSng rets 7 ptr cent tom Aug 7 , 1997 

Up to 1 1-3 35 . &S - 9-12 

' month month iiterflra mont he rnarths 

Certs of Tex dep. (El 00500 ) 2 ^ 5 ^ 5 5 4 % 

Oatta of Tm dap. under £100500 te 2 %pc. DapagttswfihdreMnfornahl^pe. 

An. renter ran of dbcoun on Ai« 22. &8Z77pQ.BDaD bad ran Sdg. Export Horan*. Moke 
totoyJd 31, 1987. Agreed ran forpartart Aug 2ft 1997*) Sap 3S.-l5e7, beham • KZTpa. 
Hatetoica ran lor period Jii 1. 1097 toJul 31, 1887. Schemes IV a V 7JB6pc. Ftoww* Hone 
Bsse Ran 7M Iruui Aug 1, 1997 


I on APT. AS Open Intrarad figs, are tor previous day. 


I OPTIONS (UFFE) £500500 points of 100% 


CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

— PUTTS - 
Dec 

Mar 

ais 

n.qn 

0 

an 

0.19 

0.05 

aos 

058 

026 

032 

aoi 

a 03 

030 

047 

0.52 


Ebl voL MA Cato 6791 Pus 28HL Aevtoua dayto open InL, Crib 201383 Pun 712231 


Adam & Company 750 
AM Irish Bank (SB) 750 
•Henry Ansbacher 750 
EtanhofBaroda 750 
Banco B8»o \toaya 750 
Bank of Cyprus 7.00 

Baik at Ireland 750 

Bank of India 750 

Barit of Scotland 750 

Barclays Bank 750 

Brit Bk of Ud East 750 
MKwrS^toy&CaLXl 750 
Citibank NA 750 

OydesdrieBank 750 
The C»qperaifve Bank750 
CoutB 8 Co 700 

Cyprus Popular Bank 750 


□msuilewne 750 
Exeter Bank limited 8 00 
FinancBf & Gen Bank 8.00 
•Robert Fleming 6 Co 750 
•Guinness Mahon 7.00 
Hatrib Bank AG Zurich 7.00 
•Hambxos Bank 7.00 
Hartatria 8 Gan bw Bk.750 
C. Horae t Co 750 

Hongkong A Shanghai 750 
Investec Bank (UKHKI750 
Juton Hodge Bank 750 
•Leopold Joseph 8 Sss 750 
Lloyds Bank 750 

UttandBank 750 
NatWeanrinster 750 
•RraBrothere 750 
Royal 8k of Scotland 750 


Scottish Widows Bonk 750 
•Stags' & Friedander 750 
•Smiti 8 WNnsn Secs 7.00 
Sun Banking Corp Ltd 750 
TSB 750 

United Bank of Kuwait. 750 
Unty Trust Bar* Pic 750 
WNteaway Laklaw 750 
Yorkshire Bank 750 

• Members ol London 
InueGtmenl Banking 
Association 
* In fidmirrisbabon 


Strike 

Price 

Sap 

- CALLS - 
Oct 

Nov 

Sep 

- PUTS - 
Oct 

Nov 

033S 

130 

151 

- 

036 

0.46 

0.67 

0340 

038 

1.19 

1.50 

0.41 

0.65 

087 

0545 

037 

agi 

132 

0.62 

0.87 

109 


PnMOto dayto voL, Crib 488 Pub 671 . Prev. de/s open Ini, Cate 20.101 Puts 16222 


Aug 22 £ S 

Czach Rp 542212 - 5422S6 33.7BB0 - 33.8330 
Itaagoy 315.19S ■ 315472196.420 - 196.470 
toi 4817.10 - 4814.10 3000JH - 300050 
Urera 0.4893 ■ 0 4001 05049 - 05052 

Wart 55731 - 55849 54730 - 3.4780 

Russia 934758 - 9356.41 582550 - 582750 
UAL 55933 - 55979 35725 • 35731 
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UNION TAX-SHOP LTD 

Forall your tax and self- assessment needs 

Tax Returns from £60 

TEL: 0345 585573 / FAX: 0345 573376 
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FINANCIAL. TIMES WEEKEND AUGUST 23/AUGUST 24 1997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP RVE OVER 1 YEAR 

HS2C Kong Kong Growth 1,751 

invesco Kong Kong & China 1.732 

SsveM Greater Oma i,6D6 \kw 

H?nr/ Cooke Eastern Enterprise 1.559 
Gartmore Hong Kong 1.471 955 


Waverley Australasia Gld 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

Prolific Technology 2 ,599 

Hill Samuel US Smaller Cos 2,578 

PM Nortn America Growth 2,445 1.000 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 2,349 ^ 

Framlington Health 


Schroder Japan Small 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 5,097 

Prolific Technology 4.813 

Gartmtre America! Enter ffli 4,406 i,30Q 

PM North Amenta Growth 4,277 

H 8 I Samuel US Smaller Cos 4.127 ito 


Guinness Flight EMU 


TOPHVE OVQTIO YEARS . 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Old Mutual Thailand to 412 
Save SFrasper Gold &Ex 520 
Wawriey Australasian Gold 604 

Schroder Japan Small Cos Acc 624 
f&C Japanese Smaller Cos 628 


cCO 


HSBC Boos fa* to** G&Z 

HS SarouBfUS SoaferCos . ; : 

r— rac USSmaffCompantes &050 : ‘tom 

K .fiartadreHongltopg. • • S^ V-Woo 

rrag fagfa B He aHh 5^M koou 


HSBC Hong Kong Grtb 


703 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

Old Mutual Thailand to 357 
Five Arrows Japan Smaller Cos 480 
Schroder Japan Small Cos Acc 503 
Fidelity Japan Smaller Cos 51 1 
Govett Japan Strategy 511 


eoo 

an 


94 95 


96 97 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS wo ° 

Sava & Prosper Korea 878 

Govett Japan Strategy 1,0® 1i00D 1 

Govett FQF Cash 1,156 , 

Guinness Right BIO 1,189 500 i 

Morgan Grenfefl Depostt Acc 1.199 


imm- 


BOTTOM FWEOVBT 10 YEARS 4^ 
Waverley AustrafesisjSokl 305 

BocfegslMJapahlnb y. ,555 - - 

Save & Prosper Soki & 

M&GJapffliifefleraito ' :*■ Til -i* 



S 7 MSG Japan^&ooaf to . • Til > ; -sr; 
HenderemJapan &iateCos ;. - 723;’ :' 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. Source: Reuters Hindsight (01625 511311) 


1 ■ Indices 

! year iT/ 

3 

5 

:c: 


‘•rTC'.i 

Average Unit Trust 

1061 

1303 

2171 

2240 

3.1 

2.5 

Average investment Trust 

1135 

129) 

2356 

2431 

4.4 

5.0 

Bank 

1034 

1112 

1202 

1825 

QjQ 

4.9 

BuDcEng Society 

1032 

1112 

1 208 

1831 

ao 

4.7 

Stockmarket FTSE AD-Share 

1248 

1615 

2449 

2926 

2 A 

3.4 

Inflation 

1033 

1094 

1135 

1543 

0 A 

- 

■ UK Growth 

1 year (£1 

3 

5 

10 Vcirtily YldS-j 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1220 

1915 

2641 

- 

3.4 

0.9 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1077 

1754 

3005 

- 

2.9 

1.9 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1197 

1730 

3242 

- 

2^4 

2.5 

Barclays Uni Special Sits 

1193 

1671 

2852 

2016 

2 £ 

1.6 

Standard Lite UK Eq Growth Acc 1 147 

1670 

2462 

3172 

ZB 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1123 

1437 

2224 

2077 

2.7 

1 8 


■ UK Eq & Bd I year® 3 S 10 VotefityYId% 

0WD Balanced Portfolio 1193 1591 2599 • 29 1.6 

Perpetual High Income 1181 1559 2705 - 24 3.1 

Canlrte Income Ds 1172 1472 2129 2179 2.0 32 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1110 1455 2371 - Z3 42 

MR UK Extra Income Inc 1076 1416 2280 - 22 3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1129 1394 2174 2198 22. 3.0 


■ International i year® 3 5 . to watfcyYwfc 

PraWc Technology 1174 2599 4813 5053 8.7 

F remington Health 1033 2276 5201 as 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 1301 1953 3548 3371 34 1.3 

Henderson GJobaJ Technology 1083 1733 3389 4087 6.7 

Framfington Financial 12BQ 1784 3380 4028 28 05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1120 1304 OBftQ ?9fo hi q 8 


JuptorBropean" 

Save & prosper Financial Sbcs' 




FriandaPrrw Europaat-.Q^i - 


* UK Fixed Interest 

M&G Corporate Bond 1154 1393 - - 12 6.6 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 1102 1335 2260 2520 1.4 8.4 

Henderson Preference & Bond m2 1337 1615 1945 1.3 8.0 

Prolific Pret 8 Fixed Interest 1108 1328 1604 - 1.6 6.4 

Britannia Gift & Fixed Int Inc 1076 1321 1381 - 1.5 7.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1072 1263 1655 2043 1.7 6.6 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Nth America 

Hill Samuel US Smaller Co's 
PM North America Growth 
Fidelity American Spec Sts 
Edinburgh North American 
Royal Life United States 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1131 2578 4127 6383 52 - 

1311 2445 4277 4485 45 0.1 

1311 2201 3287 3907 542 

1249 2150 3753 3749 34 05 

1300 2100 3821 3671 34 02 

1202 1756 2812 3062 4.1 04 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 1284 1655 2621 2404 24 3.6 

Perpetual Income 1191 1632 2840 2820 24 2.7 

Fidelity Moneybullder Growth 1172 1600 - - 2.3 2.1 


Laiard UK Income 8 Growth 
HSBC Footsie Fund 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1175 1600 2302 2561 24 3J 


1235 1599 


■ UK Gilt 

M&G Gilt & Fixed Interest 
Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 
Murray Acumen Reserve 
Mercury Long-Dated Bond 


1136 1341 1464 
1112 1311 1468 
1088 1294 1456 
1108 1274 


14 6 2 
1.7 6.8 


1157 1434 2146 2311 24 2.6 SECTOR AVERAGE 


Schroder Grtt & Fixed Int Acc 1064 1268 1411 


14 6.7 
2.1 5.4 


1057 1210 1377 


14 7.3 
14 5.8 


■ Europe 

Jupiter European 1152 

Baring Europe Select 1158 

AJfied Dunbar European Growth 1230 
Friends Prov European Gth 1243 

INVESCO European Growth 1196 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1166 


1975 3496 4689 
1873 3261 2845 
1853 3204 2861 
1844 3080 
1797 3452 3138 
1489 2503 2696 


34 02 
34 0.8 
3.7 Q.1 
24 
34 

34 0.7 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 1078 1347 2577 1340 

M&G Commodity & General 963 1168 2334 1722 

Sava & Prosper Commodity 899 1019 2024 1582 

Hffl Samuel Natural Resources 844 -982 1670 1266 

AKed Dunbar Metals Min Comm 861 948 1448 1120 

SECTOR AVERAGE 792 912 2171 1156 


44 14 
44 04 


54 

44 0.5 


44 02 
64 0.7 


■ UK Smaller Companies 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1103 1778 2962 1629 
Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 1106 1773 
INVESCO UK Smaller Companres1040 1674 2983 1714 
AES Smaller Companies 998 1648 2422 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 1081 1608 3110 1966 

SECTOR AVERAGE 980 1271 2158 1544 


34 0.5 

3.0 1 2 
3.9 1.5 
34 0.9 

3.1 0.5 
34 1.7 


■ UK Equity Income 

Jupiter Income 
Lazard UK Income 
Broannia High Yield Inc 
BV7D UK Equity Income 
Mercury Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1147 1813 3445 
1170 1618 2479 3025 
1165 1604 2652 2950 
1219 1557 2548 2278 
1184 1545 2398 2508 
1144 1335 2189 2275 


24 4.0 
2.4 4.1 
24 4.0 
24 3.8 
24 3.8 
24 4.3 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

Prolific Extra Income 1117 1473 2207 2182 

CIS UK Income 1167 1395 2063 

Edinburgh High Distribution 1128 1391 2042 1803 

Midland Monthly Income 1177 1387 

CU PPT High Yield 1140 13B1 2063 2301 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1112 1293 1959 1951 


22 42 
22 3.9 


24 3.9 
24 4.3 


24 5.7 
2.1 5.3 


■ International Equity Income 




■ Japan 







■ Investment Trust Units 




GT International income Inc 

1136 

1459 

2278 

rtC/M: 
tZ 090 

2A 

2.0 

Martin Currie Japan 

966 

966 

9 any 

- 

SA 

- 

Quitter Investment Trusts Inc 

1089 

1327 

2708 

- 

34 

Martin Currie int’l Income 

1159 

1402 

2267 

- 

ZS 

3.2 

GT Japan Growth 

954 

957 

2014 

1477 

3 JS 

- 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

1075 

1250 

2462 

2637 

Z6 

Premier Dolphin Inti Gth & Inc 

1078 

1350 

2054 

1366 

2.6 

1.3 

Newton Japan 

1002 

917 

1931 

1213 

43 

- 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 

1048 

1246 

2310 

2481 

3 JO 

Mayflower Global Income 

1110 

1347 

2157 

2071 

2-3 

3.2 

BaiQte Gifford Japan 

985 

917 

1787 

1340 

52 

- 

QuSter High Inc tnv Tst Acc 

1115 

1244. 

2624 

- 

2.7 

M&G International Income 

1126 

1327 

2216 

2540 

2.3 

3.9 

HU? Samuel Japan Technology 

916 

916 

2341 

1646 

6 JB 

_ 

Save & Prosper ITU 

1080 

1234 

2282 

2423 

2J3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1122 

1338 

2139 

2091 

2 A 

2.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

824 

724 

1619 

1128 

52 

02 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1068 

1194 

2281 

2230 

ZB 

■ International Fixed Interest 




■ Far East inc Japan 






■ Fund of Funds 






Baring Global Bond 

1015 

1289 

1642 

- 

13 

62 

GoveS Greater China 

1606 

1600 

3857 

3926 

43 

_ 

Britannia Managed Portfio Inc 

1160 

1462 

2581 

- 

22 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

988 

1239 

1489 

- 

1.7 

4.6 

Thornton Oriental Income Inc 

1116 

1095 

2063 

1991 

38 

33 

Sun Afltance Portfofio 

1132 

1437 

2328 

- 

■ ZB 

Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1036 

1229 

- 

- 

IX 

5.7 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 

994 

1058 

2840 

- 

4.4 

. 

INVESCO Managed Acc 

1106 

1399 

2087 

- 

2.6 

Newton International Bond 

1019 

1219 

1568 

- 

22 

5.4 

Martin Currie Far East 

1059 

1037 

2343 

2119 

4J> 

02 

Schroder Managed Baf Acc Inst 

1107 

1390 

999Q 

- 

2.1 

TSB International Income Incam 

976 

1172 

1487 

- 

1J5 

4.3 

United Friendly Far Eastern 

1003 

1035 

2096 

- 

3.7 

0.6 

Fkfafity Moneytxjflder Plus 

1094 

1359 

2486 

- 

Z6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

946 

1110 

1386 

1729 

1 JB 

5.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

981 

937 

2166 

1956 

42 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1063 

1224 

2007 

1876 

Z4 

■ International Equity & Bond 




■ Far East exc Japan 






■ Global Emerging Mkts 




Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1127 

1472 

2144 

- 

2JD 

23 

HS 8 C Hong Kong Growth 

1751 

2349 

5097 

6822 

6j4 

0.1 

Mercury Emerging Markets 

1217 

1229 

- 

- 

5 A 

Capel-Cure Haflmark Growth 

1205 

1417 

1951 

2173 

Z3 

1.5 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

1732 

1925 

3950 

4177 

6.4 

0L2 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

1197 

1131 

- 

- 

6-0 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1178 

1408 

1962 

- 

22 

3.1 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

1387 

1674 

3577 

4780 

BJ5 

0.5 

City of London Emerging Mkts 

1108 

1106 

3288 

2167 

4 A 

Baillie Gifford Managed 

1144 

1402 

2074 

2448 

Z3 

2.4 

Gartmore Hong Kong 

1471 

1671 

3567 

5940 

BJO 

0.7 

Portfolio Emerging Markets 

1059 

1039 

- 

- 

43 

Cszenove Portfolio 

1073 

1385 

2181 

- 

IX 

2.1 

Henry Cooke Eastern Enterprise 

1559 

1592 

- 

- 

5A 

- 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 1059 

987 

- 

- 

53 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1100 

1293 

1885 

2208 

2.1 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1009 

1046 

2485 

3168 

52 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1114 

965 

2206 

2141 

52 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Scottish National Capital 2.B85 

First Russian Frontiers 2,036 

Ftenwig Incomes Growth Capital 1,935 i.boo — 

Fulcrum Capital 1,889 

St David's Capital 1,789 i.eao — 


St David's Caprtal 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

East German 317 

AtJtrust New Thai 486 

Siam Selective Growth 532 

Henderson Japanese Small Cos 557 
I rives ca Japan Discovery 5S2 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

TR Technology B 
Cartdover 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

SR Pan-European 
Thompson Clive 


3.427 

2.388 

2,170 1400 
2,148 900 

ai14 800 


Fidelity Japanese Values 




TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TO Technology B 2 

Invesca Engfish & Inti 
Foreign & Col Enterprise 
TO European Growth 


22,211 

5.200 

5851 5400 

5,084 


North Atlantic Smaller 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 0 YEARS. . 

Caratavef v'-' . 

MOT Coital. .■ . ' ;:6£92^~ : 
Foreign frCol Enterprise 


North Afianfic Smaller Cos 4,949 4.000 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS ^ 


Ea^ German 
Perpetual Japanese 
Fidelity Japanese Values 
Exmoor Dual Capital 
Sam Selective Growth 


500 

400 

300 ' — 1 


94 95 96 97 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS aoo ° 

East German 180 

Exmoor Dual Capital ' 729 2 ' 00D 

Contra-Cycfical Inc 976 

Gartmore Scotland Inc 995 1,000 \ 

Exmoor Dual Inc 1,008 


'.MCfTCapHal. v. ■■ . ■ 

3 Foreign &Col Enterprise 
RWte8,MM»Hn: 

, law PehetareeConwraBoe ' 

BOTTOM, HVE C3V® 

Tnetof Property Shares : ;y;. 

^ Jure Capital ; -:.••• . 

. f •' Frautiinotofi Inrrinm & Hsirital c.-- ’ J " • - 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


UK General 


5 DbPntl Vobtaty YH% ■ |nt Cap GtH 


5 Os IM-) VoteBBy YU% 


Fleming Ctawerixiuse 

1360 

1829 

2621 

0 

33 

2.3 

Jupiter Primadona 

1424 

1797 

4343 

-3 

4 3 

1.5 

Mercury Keystone 

1170 

1704 

3342 

2 

33 

2.5 

TR Technology (Units) 

1227 

1740 

2768 

S 

32 

1.1 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1296 

1581 

2354 

3 

3 A 

3.3 

RIT Capital Partners 

1130 

1542 

3186 

18 

3.7 

0.8 

Finsbury Growth 

1188 

1579 

2998 

9 

3J5 

2.4 

Kleinwort Overseas 

1313 

1507 

2789 

11 

33 

1.4 

Finsbury Trust 

1178 

1490 

3230 

12 

2.4 

2.1 

Henderson Electric and General 

1155 

1463 

2806 

13 

3.1 

1.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1167 

1438 

2528 

- 

32 

3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1136 

1333 

2557 

- 

3,6 

1.5 

■ UK Capital Growth 






■ International General 






Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Policy 

1128 

1683 

- 

-7 

33 

- 

Personal Assets 

1250 

2017 

2886 

. 

2.1 


Undervalued Assets 

1144 

1603 

- 

7 

3 A 

1.0 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1238 

1578 

2823 

-15 

3Js 

32 

Ivory 5 Sims ISIS 

1221 

1594 

- 

21 

A A 

- 

Scottish Investment 

1210 

1537 

2425 

15 

23 

2.4 

Schroder UK Growth 

1156 

1561 

- 

4 

3.9 

3.0 

Majedie 

1238 

1497 

2389 

13 

27 

3.2 

Kleinwort Endowment Policy 

1081 

1405 

- 

-4 

ao 

- 

Scottish Mortgage 

1254 

1492 

2651 

14 

29 

1.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1103 

1456 

2384 

- 

33 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1193 

1455 

2458 

- 

33 

2.5 

■ Smaller Companies 






■ North America 







INVESCO English & Inti 

1048 

1884 

5260 

4 

4.7 

0.9 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1273 

1805 

4849 

7 

42 

- 

Henderson Strata 

1038 

1674 

3563 

3 

4 3 

0.4 

Fleming American 

1507 

1690 

3124 

11 

4A 

0.7 

NatWest Smaller Companies 

1078 

1508 

2692 

5 

43 

2.7 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 

1394 

1689 

3103 

7 

4.7 

1.6 

Ivory & Sime UK Smaller Cos 

1013 

1433 

2163 

18 

5.1 

2.5 

American Opportunity 

1137 

1649 

3042 

9 

53 

- 

Perpetual UK Smaller Cos 

917 

1423 

2548 

8 

4.1 

4.1 

US Smaller Companies 

1217 

1609 

2608 

13 

5.7 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1017 

1221 

2204 

- 

42 

32 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1182 

1595 

3287 

- 

43 

12 

■ UK Income Growth 






■ Continental Europe 






TR City of London 

1334 

1619 

2539 

-1 

33 

3.6 

TR European Growth 

1445 

2040 

5084 

-1 

4.0 

1.3 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth(Unrts) 

1182 

1396 

- 

7 

2-4 

4.3 

Gartmore European 

1253 

1700 

3485 

0 

3.7 

0.8 

Temple Bar 

1247 

1377 

2344 

10 

33 

4.7 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1070 

1653 

2294 

11 

43 

13 

Value and Income 

1201 

1374 

2702 

-4 

3.1 

3.9 

Fidelity European Values 

1190 

1603 

3091 

4 

33 

02 

Dunedin Income Growth 

1172 

1366 

2044 

15 

33 

4.4 

Foreign & Col Euro trust 

1207 

1491 

2482 

6 

33 

0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1185 

1319 

2214 

- 

3 A 

4.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1173 

1482 

2837 

- 

33 

1.0 

■ Venture and Devt Cap 






■ Pan Europe 







Cartdover 

1383 

2386 

3518 

-7 

4A 

2.7 

Kleinwort Charter 

1334 

1819 

3211 

12 

43 

2.0 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1306 

2170 

5251 

13 

3.7 

2.0 

Mercury European Privatisation 

1255 

1536 

- 

16 

21 

2.1 

Thompson Clive 

1004 

2114 

3131 

23 

5.1 

1.4 

European Smaller Companies 

1086 

1208 

. 

11 

3 A 

0.6 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1041 

2008 

2930 

15 

3 A 

3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1225 

1521 

3211 

_ 

33 

1.6 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1267 

1863 

2984 

11 

3A 

4.3 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

1120 

1498 

2789 

- 

4 3 

2.9 








■ Int Income Growth 






■ FE inc Japan 







Securities Trust of Scotland 

1268 

1460 

2213 

9 

3 A 

4.0 

Henderson Far East income 

951 

1124 

2495. 

2 

4£ 

4.8 

Murray International 

1161 

1452 

2518 

5 

3 3 

3.6 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

899 

986 

2443 

15 . 

43 

1.3 

British Assets Ordinary 

1223 

1321 

1869 

17 

23 

5 2 

Martin Currie Pacific 

1058 

971 

9999 

12 

53 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1247 

1411 

2200 

- 

33 

4.4 

Govett Oriental 

919 

875 

2618 

15 

4A 

0.5 








Fleming Far Eastern 

978 

850 

1906 

8 

5.6 

1.3 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

945 

961 

2338 

- 

5,1 

1.7 


■ Japan 

BailAe Gtftord Japan 
GT Japan 
Flaming Japanese 
Edinburgh Japan 
Henderson Japanese Small Cos 


821 1650 
811 1679 
699 1751 
689 1374 
504 


5 DtfPmH Votatity YW% 
1650 12 6u2 


■ High Income 

Gartmore Scotland {Umt^ 
Shires Income 
City Merchants High Yield 
Glasgow Income 
Dartmoor 


746 606 1557 - 6l4 OA SECTOR AVERAGE 


lyeariqp;, 
1232 1483 
1212 1330 
1148 1307 
1186 1255 
1277 1225 
1203 1168 


^5:TW^ftfeBY:VklJ4 


1788 - 34 2-0 

2043 11 44 6.9 

2390 -1 24 7.7 

1754 15 34 64 
2079 -7 54 13.0 
1889 - 44 8.4 


Far East exc Japan, General 


Split - Capital 


Pacific Horton 


986 1070 2406 16 54 0.7 Scottish National Cap 


2685 1829 3750 49 15.1 


1023 999 3023 6 72 03 Henderson American C&J Cap 1345 1800 2925 17 44 


878 871 2271 19 7 A 


Jos Holdings Cap 


839 819 2219 18 5.1 1.0 Foreign & Col Spec Util Cap 

923 792 - 23 6 A 03 Gartmore Scotland Cap 

902 799 2375 - 82 05 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1525 1748 - 45 44 

1295 1727 - 24 54 

1626 1723 3783 50 6.1 

1379 1312 2766 - 64 52 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

New Zealand 1011 1101 2768 5 4* 

Edinburgh Java 805 616 1035 19 7- 

Ko re a Eu rope Fund 706 606 1962 5 & 

Abtrust New Thai 486 548 1656 8 5. 

INVESCO Korea 781 540 1476 15 6 . 

SECTOR AVERAGE 732 607 1874 - BJ 


■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 
Templeton Emerging Markets 
Templeton Latin America 
Central European Growth Fund 
Beta Global Emerging Markets 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
London & St Lawrence 
New City & Commercial 
Scottish Value 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Property 


1011 

1101 

2768 

5 

4A 

19 

805 

616 

1035 

19 

7A 

- 

706 

606 

1962 

5 

24 

04 

486 

548 

1856 

8 

5.7 

2.0 

781 

540 

1476 

15 

62 

- 

732 

607 

1674 

- 

63 

1.0 

1675 

1913 


10 

112 


1190 

1232 

2742 

4 

52 

08 

1408 

1186 

- 

13 

63 

0.4 

1139 

1175 

- 

15 

102 

- 

1382 

1107 

2203 

10 

6.7 

- 

1259 

1044 

2230 

“ 

73 

0.5 

1083 

1548 

2360 

6 

24 

OI 

1161 

1218 

1951 

19 

21 

4.6 

1225 

1151 

- 

20 

4A 

4.6 

1048 

1096 

2231 

12 

23 

2.0 

1248 

1016 

1505 

31 

43 

CL5 

1151 

1205 

2012 

” 

32 

2.4 

1245 

1243 

2897 

15 

SA 

3.1 

1364 

1067 

2060 

17 

63 

33 

1199 

1002 

- 

22 

S3 

1.8 

935 

914 

2068 

17 

29 

32 

1186 

1058 

2341 

- 

S3 

2.8 


■ Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 

TR Technology B 1546 3427 22211 15 

SR Pan-European 1648 2148 - 6 

Henderson EuroTrust 1077 1705 2628 21 

Ktekiwort High Income 1454 1436 2315 15 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & issues Inc 
Derby Inc 
Jove Inc 

Scottish National Inc 
Henderson American C&l he 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Spilt - Zero Dividend 


1546 

3427 22211 

15 

27 

3.1 

1648 

2148 

- 

6 

7.1 

1.6 

1077 

1705 

2626 

21 

5J9 

1.7 

1454 

1436 

2315 

15 

6 L 0 

13.1 

1433 

1371 

- 

30 

4.7 

1A 

1314 

1285 

3523 

- 

6.1 

10 2 

1042 

1804 

2909 


44 

73 

1244 

1398 

1672 

- 

33 

32.8 

1300 

1350 

1978 

- 

34 

12.7 

1173 

1342 

2156 

- 

03 

105 

1107 

1287 

1917 

- 

1.7 

92 

1111 

Mid 

1139 

1560 


32 

1B.0 

1134 

1597 

- 

- 

22 

- 

1159 

1561 

- 

- 

23 

- 

1145 

1548 

- 

- 

24 

- 

-1140 

1527 

. 

- 

26 

- 

1111 

1486 

2248 

- 

23 

- 

1096 

1399 

1731 


13 

- 
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Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are fall 

of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don't 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying: and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand hum it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps far the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to ca pi tal. Investment 
trusts used ail to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all. unit and 
investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both inramp 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rales are 
that you can put £GJXX) into a general 
Pep (and a further £3.000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the full 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a 
minimum of 50 per cent of a plan's 
assets must be held in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bands. A 
trust which has more overseas 
investment, but is still 50 per cent 
invested in shares, is non-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1,500. 


Discount Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for less than their . 
under lying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the 
discount In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent in 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of Qie discount is another reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are, you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital 
The traditional variety Is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the 
in m mp; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment needs. 
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■ Property i;>yw©r3v : . i ;5.^.;-id ;;^yBMMyWH 

Aberdeen Property Share 1152 .1214 2599 - 3.0 1.6 

Barclays Uni Property 1045 1129 1316 - 0-9 5.5 

Norwich Property 1060 1091 1514 - 1.1 5.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1079 1145 1810 - 1.7 4.5 
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Street fall sees Footsie dip 1.5 per cent 


MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson,' . 

UK Stock Market Edttor 

A quiet Friday afternoon-in the’ 
middle of MgiL .summer, with a 
]oas Bank holiday weekend loom- 
ing, and London's equity market 
was spooked by /another big 
sell-off on Wall Street. - 
The latest New York tumble 
saw. the Bow Jones Industrial 
Average down more ’ - than 130 
points only , minutes after the. 
Start of US trading- and causing 
widespread markdowns- across a 
UK stock market already braised 
by concerns about weakness. In 
global bond markets. 


Dealers, in London were not 
surprised by the day's events. 
“'Volatility has been the name of 
the game for some time, and after 
Wall Street’s overnight three- 
figure fall, a- slide in London was 
always on the cards.” one said, 

. At file close of a b usy session 
in London, the FTSE 100 Was left 
with a 763 decline at 4,901.1, a 
foil of 35.3 or 0.7 per cent, over a 
week that has seen the equity 
market foil sharply before rally- 
ing, as concerns , about global 
intererst rates waned. 

Second-line stocks and small 
cap issues also , lost ground bat 
were not as badly mauled as the 
market’s leaders; The FTSE 250 
index lost 29J3 at 4£58.7. a fall of 


39.5 on the week. The FTSE 
SmallCap dipped 5.6 to 2.253.4. a 
rise of 10.0 on the week. 

The head of trading at one big 
London marketmaking firm said 
the difference between yester- 
day's weakness and that of the 
previous Friday's was the perfor- 
mance of global bond markets. 
On the previous occasion, bonds 
were in good shape and showed 
no response to the big slides 
across global equity markets. 

This time, bond yields were ris- 
ing as the market fell, with mar- 
kets generally showing Increas- 
ing unposa over the possibility of 
a rise in German interest rates in 
the next couple of weeks. 

Lingering concern about trends 


in global interest rates, plus wor- 
ries over for eastern markets, 
were behind the steep declines in 
global markets last Friday week, 
especially on Wall street where 
the Dow posted a 247-point 
retreat. 

“There has been nothing nasty 
in the US, but the evidence from 
Ger many on inflation is not good; 
a rise in German rates is a dis- 
tinct possibility in coming 
weeks," said (me strategist 

The Dow's retreat came as no 
surprise to market observers in 
London who pointed out that 
before yesterday's performance, 
the average foil in the Dow Jones 
Average was 113 points over the 
last five Fridays . 


“The futures boys picked up 
the smell of blood in the market 
very quickly today." said the 
head of sales and trading at one 
of the top European securities 
houses. 

The foil in the FTSE 100 was 
cushioned by the surge in BT 
shares after the company’s suc- 
cessful renegotiation its MCI 
merger terms. That news saw a 
scramble by market arbitrageurs 
to cover short positions taken out 
in BT stock after news of a shock 
profits warning issued by the US 
group last month, interpreted by 
many observers as a good excuse 
for BT to pull out of the deal. 

Turnover in the market yester- 
day reached 855.8m shares. 
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FTSE 250 

4658.7 

-29.3 

Closing index Aug 22 .. 

... 4901.1 

FTSE 350 

2365.8 

-32.9 

Change over week 

.....+35.3 

FTSE All-Share 2312.11 

-30.39 

Aug 21 

...4976.0 

FTSE All-Share yield 

3.39 

3.35 

Aug 20 

....4958.4 

FT 30 

3143.1 

-40.5 

Aug 19 

....4914.2 

FTSE Non- FI ns p/e 

19.84 

19.90 

AuglB 

....4835.0 

FTSE 100 Fut Sep 

4900. D 

-100.0 

High* 

....4994.1 

10 yr Gift yield 

7.16 

7.09 

Low” 

... 4779.3 

Long gttt/equlty yld ratio 

2.11 

2.12 

intra-day high and low for week 


TRADING VGLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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Dealers In stock index 
futures reported a volatile 
session in which the lead 
contract traded in a 
134-point range, writes Joel 
Kibazo. 

With Thursday's Wall 
Street slide very much on 
dealers' minds, the 
September contract was 
never Ekefy to move strongly 
ahead. Thus the opening 
was followed by a retreat 
before bargain-huntere and 
bulls of the market moved 
in. This not only helped to 


Emit the decline but brought 
a turnaround in the fortunes 
of toe contract 
By mid -afternoon, 
September was supporting 
toe underlying cash market 
as it traded at a premium to 
fair value. But more selling in 
New York proved toe 
contract's undoing and it 
retreated to end the day at 
4,900. down 100 on its 
previous dose. Turnover 
was 15,627. Volume in 
traded options was 39,734 
with BT trading 12,591 lots. 
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BT deal 
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By Joel Kibazo 
and Peter John 

BT was the main talking 
point of the day as the mar - 
ket celebrated the announce- 
ment of revised terms for its 
merger with US group MG 
Communications and reaf- 
firmed plans to merge into 
Concert next year. 

An improvement in the 
terms of the merger had 
been expected and this 
helped boost trading in the 
stock on Thursday. 

However, the results of the 
joint management review 
turned out to be much better 
than many analysts had 
been predicting, prompting a 
renewed surge of investor 
interest in the stock. 

The shares gained another 
23 Vi to 436p, the best per- 
former in the FTSE 100, 
while hectic trading in the 
stock saw turnover balloon 
to 180 m, the busiest FTSE 
trade of the day and the 
heaviest ever seen in the 
stock. 

An analyst, who declined 
to be named, said simply; 
“Gearly this is very good 
news for BT sharehold- 
ers . . . MG is going to have 
to get over the hurdle and 
they are going to have to 
explain why they did this, 
why they were prepared to 
accept such a si gnifican t 
cut." 

Jim McCafferty at ABN 
Amro Hoare Govett was 
among tho6e cheered by the 
agreement- He upgraded his 
stance on the stock from 
“overvalued” to “underval- 
ued". He also raised the 1999 
earnings estimate by 7 per 
cent to 33.4p, which he sug- 
gests implies a price of 
around 450p a share. 

He said: "BT and MG will 
start trading as Concert at 
the begining of 1998. The 
new group will account for 


around 3 per cent of the FT 
AQ Share so I believe few 
institutions will want to sell 
their holdings. This should 
leave the shares well sup- 
ported." 

SmithKline sold 

SmithKline Beecbam led 
the big pharmaceuticals 
stocks lower with a slide of 
more than 5 per cent - the 
biggest drop in the FTSE 100 
index - as the shares 
responded to legal worries in 
the US. 

The stock closed 60 off at 
£10.74%. responding to a 
press report suggesting that 
the company's clinical labo- 
ratories unit was being sued 
by 37 health insurers for 
allegedly violating federal 
laws and overcharging. 

SmithKline is to carry out 
a two-for-one share split on 
Tuesday. 

Elsewhere in the sector. 
Glaxo WeDcome fell 36% to 
£12.28% with sentiment 
undermined by news that 
Zantac, a Glaxo anti-ulcer 
product and once one of the 
the world's best selling 
drags, had been knocked off 
its perch. 

Prilosec, a competitor mar- 
keted by Astra Merck, 
climbed to the head of a new 
Top 10 list of US prescription 
drug sales, ending Zantac's 
10-year reign. 

In the rest of the telecoms 
sector. Vodafone gave up 
16% to 31 4p, in trade of Urn 
after Morgan Stanley down- 
graded its recommendation 
from "outperform” to “neu- 
tral”. 

Profit-taking combined 
with a reported negative 
note to drive British cable 
and construction group 
BICC lower. The shares fell 
6*/« to I71p with NatWest 
Securities said to have 
advised clients to “reduce" 
holdings. 

Dealers in UK airports 
group BAA blamed a down- 
beat note from SBC Warburg 
for the slide in the group’s 
shares. They closed 10% 
lower at 563%p. 

In food manufacturers. 
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Associated British Foods fell 
10Vi to 508%p with Kleinwort 
Benson said to be negative 
on the stock. It was Gold- 
man Sachs that was blamed 
for the fall in Anglo-Dutch 
group Unilever. The shares 
gave up 41% to £18.09. The 
US investment bank was 
reported to have down- 
graded profit expectations 
for the group. 

1G was marked 31% lower 
to £10.08 as Dresdner Klein- 
wort Benson reiterated its 
“sell" advice to clients and 
said it saw fair value at SX)p. 
The broker is recommending 
a switch from IG into "qual- 
ity second line issues”. 

Kleinwort argues Id is too 
expensive compared with its 
international peers. The bro- 
ker also has concerns about 
growth rate levels at the 
businesses that ICI have 
recently purchased. 

BG was a strong per- 
former, rising 3% to 263%p 
on optimism that the com- 
pany will spend £lbn on buy- 

IVSES AND FALLS 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
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ing back its own shares. 

Save Group extended the 
week's gains with a rise of 3 
to 73p as bid speculation 
continued to swirl. Dealers 
believe there is strong ratio- 
nale for Shell Transport 
makin g an offer for Save, 
which has about 400 petrol 
retailing units and would be 
cheap volume. 

Shell was off 13% at 423%p 
in a weak market following 
recent outperform ance and 
despite news that its Royal 
Dutch arm had struck oil off 
the coast of Gabon. 

Cairn Energy advanced 
15% to 552% after Merrill 
Lynch reiterated its positive 
stance on the stock. 

BSkyB rallied 9% to 44Ip 
after Salomon Brothers 
upgraded its recommenda- 
tion to “buy". The upgrade 
was prompted by a reassess- 
ment of BSkyB plans to 
launch 200 channels of digi- 
tal television next spring. 

The shares were off their 
year’s low of 420p but still 
down 28 per cent from only 
two months ago. They fell 
sharply on Thursday after a 
large institutional sell order 
hit the market 

Appleyard. the motor dis- 
tribution company, slid 10 % 
to 63%p after it said takeover 
talks had foundered. 
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Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 
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Amsterdam and Zurich each tumble 3.4% 


further at 


AMERICAS 


US stocks continued falling 
after Thursday's 127-point 
■loss in the Dow Janes Indus- 
trial Average as braid paces 
plunged '-and investors sold 
‘ off blue-chip and technology 
shares, writes John La-bate in 
New York. 

By_12^^1hBT^vw^ 
off 133-33 or 1.7 per cent at 
7,762-02. Weakness In the 
technology sector pot a simi- 
lar drag an the Nasdaq com- 
posite, which lost 24.44 or 
1.52 pier cent at 1.582A2. The 
broader Standard & Poor's 
500 index lost 14.61 at 910.44. 

The sell-off in the broader 
market was in due with the 
Treasury market, as the fall- 
ing dollar sent long-term 
bend prices lower.' 

- Renewed concerns that 
Germany may see a rise in 
base rates next week 
renewed interest rate, fears.. 
Although shorter-term bonds 
foxed better, the benchmark 
30-Year Treasury bond lost g 
at 98A. yielding 6.868 per 
cent - - 

Interest rate sensitivity' 
sent cyclical stocks lower in 
the Dow as Caterpillar- lost 
$2ft at $57% arid DuPont fell 
$2ft at $63%. ' ' 

A morning report by an 
analyst that downgraded 
Intel sent the semiconductor 
chip leader's share price 
plunging down $4ft or more 


than 4 per cent at $S3U. The 
semiconductor index of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
lost 1.75 per cent at 327.32. 

- Texas Instruments was 
alsoshazply lower, by $5ft at 
$119&. Other computer- 
related stocks suffered; IBM 
lost $2% at $103ft and net- 
working leader Cisco 
Systems fell $2& at $75%. 

Analysts continue to see 
investors moving out of 
high-valued blue chip stocks 
to small and mid-sized cap 
issues. 

The Russell 2000 of smaller 
company stocks moved 
lower by 4A2 or 1.03 per cent 
at 412.72. 

' TORONTO fell steeply in 
tine with the downturn an 
Wall Street 

? Leading stocks tumbled 
across the board and at the 
noon calculation the 300 
composite index was off 
75.77 at 6,65720. 

■ Market heavyweight BCG 
retreated 65 cents to C$3920 
and Alcan Aluminium shed 
65 cents to C$4&80. 

Among banks, Toronto- 
Dominion fell 85 cents to 
C$4(L50, but Royal Bank of 
Canada was relatively resil- 
ient, off 10 cents at C$12.00. 

Bid target London Insur- 
ance lost C$L05 to C$3225. 
Golds ware mixed with Bar- 
ick adding 5 cents at C$3225 
and Placer Dome shedding 
30 cents to C$2420. 


Mexico City in retreat 


Latin American centres were 
pushed lower, as currency 
weakness flared out into the 
open in the face erf the early 
shake-out for' US bond 

ma rkets . • . •' • 

MEXICO CITY ran into a 
squall for the peso, which 
slipped against the dollar 
: and cast a deep shadow over 
the share market The talk 

this mo rning is all about ris- 
ing interest rates. Tighten- ' 
mg is back on the agenda," 
said one broker. Telmex 
retreated 40 centavos, to 20.10 
pesos and financial leader 


Bancomer slipped 10 centa- 
vos to 5.50 pesos! At midses- 
sion, the IPC index was 72.79 
or .1.4 per cent lower at 
4*97.68. 

SAO PAOLO matched the 
Mexican market stride for 
stride, sliding steeply lower 
through a morning session 
of relatively light trading. At 
midsession, the Bovespa 
index ; was off 159 or 1.4 per 
cent at 11,022. SANTIAGO 
ended the morning with a 
.loss of 1.1 per cent At mid- 
sesslon, the IPSA Index was 
down 1.44 at 131.40. 


Leading bourses ended the 
week under pressure as 
early weakness was com- 
pounded by Wall Street's 
morning losses. 

AMSTERDAM tumbled in 
volatile trade, also hurt by 
the weaker dollar. The AEX 
index managed to end the 
day above 900 points after 
dipping earlier to 89122. At 
the close it was 3L87 or 3.4 
per cent lower at 918.42. 

Profit-taking set in early 
on as expectations of a con- 
tinued sell-off on Wall Street 
preyed on traders' min ds. 

Their fears were confirmed 
when the Dow opened lower, 
driving the AEX down 5 per 
cent at one stage. Options- 
related se lling and small 
investors' jitters added to 
the pressure, while there 
was no support from the sag- 
ging dollar. However, the 
market bounced off its lows 
as Wall Street stabilised. 

Philips fell sharply in sym- 
pathy with New York's sell- 
ing of technology stocks. 
The share was down FI 9 or 
5.6 per cent to FI 15(150 after 
bucking the weaker trend on 
Thursday. Aegon did better 
than the rest of the market, 
ending virtually unscathed 



• .iso i 1 

... 


with a fall of 10 cents to 
FI 156-10. The insurer yester- 
day released half-year 
results at the top end of ana- 
lysts' expectations. 

Dollar-sensitive shares had 
a particularly bad day, with 
Royal Dutch lasing FI 5.50 or 
5 per c ent to FI 10&50. 

ZURICH confirmed that it 
had resumed its consolida- 
tion as the market slumped 
3.4 per cent The SMI index 
lost 193.0 to 5,4752 in turn- 
over of SFr2.5bn_ 

Oerlik on-BOb rle, the 
shoes-toguns manufacturer, 
slumped 9 per cent to SFrl54 
in immediate response to 


confirmation of the long- 
rumoured departure of Ernst 
Thomke, the Bally chief 
executive. Later, the shares 
steadied to dose SFr5.75 
weaker on the day at SFr 164. 

The company said Mr 
Thomke, hi ghly regarded by 
the market as a corporate 
turnaround specialist, would 
resign immediately from 
position due to irrec o ncilable 
differences. Rumours about 
the departure of Mr Thomke 
have been in the market 
since June, when disagree- 
ments between Mr Thomke 
and Oerlikon executives 
became public. 

Among pharmaceuticals, 
foreign sell sent Novartis 
down SFr96 to SFr2,180 and 

THE WEEK’S CHANGES 

% Change 

Ams te rd am +2.7 

Frankfurt +0.3 

Madrid n/c 

Stockholm -2.8 

Milan - 1.8 

Paris -0.6 

Zurich -0.5 


Roche SFr435 lower to 
SFr 13,450. 

SAirGroup lost SFr 48 to 
SFrl.907 in spite of news 
that a number of analysts 
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were upgrading 1997 profits 
forecasts. 

HELSINKI joined In the 
selling spree in fairly active 
volume, with the weak dol- 
lar the focus of attention. 
The HEX index fell 11622 or 
32 per cent to 3,441.48. 

Dollar-sensitive Nokia led 
the declines, losing FM23.00 
to FM439, a fall of almost 5 
per cent and its lowest close 
in a month. 

FRANKFURT dosed 53.00 
lower at an Ibis-indicated 
2.90423 after a volatile ses- 
sion that at one stage had 


the Dax index trailing by 
more than 170 points. 

Bonds lurched lower on 
inflation and interest rate 
fears and the dollar ran into 
a highly visible wobble. Wall 
Street, off 75 points at the 
European dose, was no help. 

But volume was light and 
dealers said there was no 
real weight of selling. The 
day had several themes but 
it was the steep rise for Ger- 
man import prices in July 
that appeared to weigh most 
heavily on sentiment 

Import prices jumped an 


annua l 42 per cent This was 
the strongest rise since June 
1989 and it brought inves- 
tors' worries about inflat ion 
back into focus. The news 
was seen as applying pres- 
sure for a Bundesbank repo 
Increase next Tuesday. 

Leaders took a pasting. 
Daimler Benz fell DM5.75 to 
DM136.75 and Volkswagen 
DM30.10 to DM1.330. Deut- 
sche Bank came off DM5.00 
to DM11225. Munich Re lost 
DM27 to DM574 Hoescht out- 
paced everything in sight, 
adding DM1.30 to DM7325 to 
turn in the day's single 
upside performance within 
the Dax. 

PARIS ended off 53.00 at 
220423 on the CAC 40 Index 
after touching a session low 
Of 2^7726. 

Thomson-CSF poshed 
higher, gaining FFr2.70 to 
FFr152. 70 and Sanofi was 
also resilient, adding FFr4 at 
FFr604 But the broad mar- 
ket moved steadfastly lower. 
Down FFr9400 or 4 per cent 
at FFr2,227, L'Or£al was the 
day's heaviest faller ahead of 
next week's interim results 
preview. 

Written and ecBted by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown and 
Greta Steyn 


Tokyo at four-month low, Jakarta down 4.8% 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Tokyo plunged 2.6 per cent 
to its lowest level since April 
as investors, discouraged by 
New York's dip overnight 
and the slide in Nikkei-225 
index futures, sold stocks, 
writes Gwen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
plummeted 50625 to 18,650.17 
after moving between 
18,576.06 and 19,073.61. Heavy 
selling quickly drove the 225 
index below the 19,000-point 
level. 

Traders said many domes- 
tic Institutions were selling 
high-priced blue chips such 
as Sony to take profits ahead 
of their Interim book-clos- 
ings for the April -September 
first half of their business 
year. 

The bearish mood, how- 
ever, was due primarily to a 
convergence of negative fac- 
tors, including signs of con- 
tinuing weakness in the Jap- 


anese economy, volatility in 
overseas markets and the 
earlier collapse of the third 
listed general contractor to 
fail in just six weeks. 

Volume rose from 386m 
shares to an estimated 423m. 
Declines led advances 939 to 
185 with 127 unchanged. The 
Topix index of all first- 
section stocks tumbled 3328 
to 1,455.73. 

The ISE /Nikkei-50 index in 
London fell 1024 to 1.592.45. 

Blue chip exporters mostly 
felL Sony plunged Y4Q0 to 
Y1 1,000, TDK Y250 to Y9.500 
and Advantest Y700 to 
Y10.900. News that the US 
was moving to impose anti- 
dumping duties on NEC and 
Fujitsu did not affect the two 
companies' shares as much 
as some had feared. 

NEC fell Y30 to Y1.54Q and 
Fujitsu Y40 to Y1.590. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
slid 359.61 to 19,78220 in vol- 
ume of 26m shares. 


THE WESTS CHANGES 

% Change 

Bangkok. -102 

Hong Kong -4.1 

Tokyo. -3.5 

Seoul. ...... -2.5 

Sydney........ -1.7 

Manila - -. -02 

Kuala Lumpur -0.6 

Singapore...... -0.4 

Taipei +2.6 


JAKARTA plunged as con- 
cerns about the banking sec- 
tor triggered sell-ofis across 
the board. The composite 
Index fell 28.67 or 4.8 per 
cent to close at 57440. 

Worries about banks 
stemmed from the specula- 
tive attack on the rupiah 
and the resulting rise in 
interest rates. Standard & 
Poor's downgrade of Indone- 
sian banks to a negative out- 
look further depressed senti- 
ment. 


There were reports that 
depositors at Bank Danamon 
had been panicked into try- 
ing to withdraw their cash. 
The share lost R125 to R775 
while Lippo Bank lost R400 
to R1.700. 

BANGKOK took a beating 
on renewed currency con- 
cerns after the Thai baht fell 
to a record low against the 
dollar. The SET index ended 
23.45 or 4 per cent lower at 
559.59 but off its low of 
553.01. 

News that the R ank of 
Thailand carried $23bn in 
outstanding forward con- 
tracts spooked the market 
and sent the baht reeling. 
Foreign investors were said 
to be net sellers of shares. 

Finance shares suffered a 
severe sell-off, with the 
hanks index losing 48 per 
cent. Bangkok Bank fell Bt9 
to Btl43 and Nava Finance 
Bt225 to Bt20.75 on news of 
a rights issue. 


HONG KONG tumbled 1.4 
per cent as interest rate wor- 
ries deterred investors from 
adding to portfolios ahead of 
the weekend. 

The Hang Seng index 
closed 224.28 lower at 
15,429.75, up from a day’s 
low of 15.300.B3. Turnover 
pulled back to HK$31.4bn 
from Thursday's record 
HK$4Llbn. 

China-related stocks fared 
better and the H-share index 
soared to a high of 1,566.65, 
before dosing at 1.55&88. up 

43.98 or 2.9 per cent The red 
chip Hang Seng China-Affili- 
ated Corporations index rose 

8.98 or 0.22 per cent to 
400472. 

Among the property 
stocks. Cheung Kong fell 
HK$1J25 to HK$87.50 and Sun 
Hung Kai Properties dropped 
HK$2.25 to HK$93.75. Else- 
where. HSBC Holdings tum- 
bled HK$5 to HK$258. 

SYDNEY closed sharply 


lower on the back of Wall 
Street's overnight foils with 
further declines seen 
tonight. The All Ordinaries 
index came off 29.4 or LI per 
cent to 2,620.3 after t ouching 
a session low of 2.613.6. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg was dragged 
lower by Wall Street’s down- 
turn, although a firmer rand 
offered some relief. Industri- 
als finished 110.8 off at 
9,054.0, all-shares dipped 
115.2 to 7,347.9 and golds 
shed 5.5 to 1,022.1. 

Food group Irvin & John- 
son leapt more than 13 per 
emit after better than expec- 
ted earnings were posted. It 
finished 34 cents higher at 
330 cents. Foreign interest 
was noticed in commodities 
group Billiton, which 
accounted far 10 per cent of 
the day's turnover. It ended 
steady at R18.40. 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE - dealings 
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gggoration and County 

ManchM»Cwpi8816%RBdSft(lS4l)- 

37(l4Au97) 

Norwich Cotp 3% HodS* -36%(14Au97) 


Art u* London Airiiotty Pon of London 3 %% 
Sft 49/99 - 92% (ISAuBT) 

Foreign Stocks, .Bonds etc- 
gwgHis Payable in 

Abbey National TraaeuySem PLC 8% Bds 
10W99 £1000{Br) - 87.0 (1BAU07) 

BM PLC CmJkts 2006 - 115 (8Mu97) 
S (2QAu97) 

Bayeittcha K^-iind Wectea+Banfc B.75% 
NB 1908 C (V8f1 (B4 - BSA5 (1BMI7) 

BP Anwtca Inc ffhS Gtd NTS UUDW E(Vto) 
(Vr).101^3(a0Au87) 

Bdtttfi TrieconuudcadoRS PLC 8%* Bdi 

2BQC02D (Bo - 109^ 31M062S (MAuB7) 
FHand(RapuaaeoQ lOMBdaSIMse 
(Vtai) (B0 - 1CBJB (20AuB7) 

HBKw PUG 8*«, Sub &&2ns £ (V») (BO - 
1Q9fc(iaAi47) 

Land Secuddos Flnaroa (Jersey) Ld 8S GU 
Cm Bda 2007 (Hao) - 1 18 (Ifl/nST) ~ 

Land SacurlM PIC BM Cw Bds 20CS 
E1000{Bi)-Ei33j15AuB73 
Uo)riB Batik PLC 1MK Sub Ln Sfc 2008 - 
1Z1\(15Au97) 

Nttbral IMteanhstsr Bar* PLC 11 40L Untf 
Sub N» (Cnw n PiD [&} - 183% (iBAuBT) 
NgBonelWesMmlar Bank PLC TIWLW “ 
SubNadDDO (Crwto Pit) - 12X95 ■ 
(IBAuBT) 

SafeWtM)' (J) PLC X2S% NtB 22/120000 £ 

' (Ha0]-iaz<t(2QAuB7) . 
tarmac Rnarca (Jarasy) PLC Cap 

Bda *W06 (Bao) - 10B* (19fcfl7) 

IMed News & Marfa PLC 6UK> Sid) Cnv 
Bda BOtB (Ran) ■ 10+38 fg)Aog7) 1 

fiebt issuance 
Programme 

Sweden (tdngiorD aQ 7’aSi Bdt 28107*0 S 
Qto) (ft)- 100.4 pBAuBT) 

Sterling issues by 
Overs^stionriwers 

African Dnwbpmanr Bonk 11.125% P> Sir 

ano- i2Briafi5Aie7) 

Austnta (Commorawafiti oQ l3J5%LnSfc 
3010-1B(Pa(1BAu97) 
DanmarirflCmySoaiol) 13% In S* 2005 - 
1S4(2BAuB7) . 

Eurapaan bma&nart Bank 9% LnS*.2M1 
_ (Rafl) ■ 10SBS f«Ai«7) S (20AUB7) 
European bmsanant Bark 11% Ln S& 2002 
(Fkd -US'* (20AuB7) 

Eunpaan kmsnm Bank 9VK Ln Sft 200B 
- 11B2B853125 BMuflT) 288531SS 


301201 5 (BeflM23nMS3125(14AuJ7) . 

ritanadma) Beak for ItaeBOwBW In SS 
”10 (H a d - ” B ^ IB375 

12S^l14Au97) 

Neoen [Kingdom of) 11%Ln5&2012 
(Rad) - T321h (18AU97) 

Iwadan (KhBdom ol) i3J%LoS&2010 
(NaB4-l4rt(2IWu*7) . 


Abbey Natawl PIC lOMtNorvCum Sdg Prt 
ShBEI - 1SB POAuBT) A (20Au87) 

Abbey Naflonaf PLC 8%% MmCum Slg Prt 
Cl ■ 10Oa(l5Au97) 

AovagM Induaaie* PLC n25pCum Rad 
Pit 2D09iq>-l IB's (2SAu97} 


Agcpagata hdusmaa PLC 7J5p (Nsq Cna 
Cum Red Pif asp- 86 7 flBAuBT) 
«Wxiar*HdB8 PUJ SWA 1 [RstVloJ Old 
IOp-11 (15AB37} 

Atom Group PLC &2Sp(NeQ CmrCum Red 
Pif tflp- 89 (1BAUB7) 

ASadDonaoq Financial Sens PLC BMCGai 
Cw8ueafc7,7«8nooo (flea) -ioi . 
WAuflTIViatlA^?) SpstAuBT} 


ABed Dotnecq PLC ADH (1 - 743 
ASsd Dotnocq PLC Deb Sk 201 9 - 

- 123.72B5B2S (20Aifi7) .7255625 (20AU97) 
Ahria PLC 53% Crw Cum Non-Wp Had Prf Cl 

- 80 (20AUB7) BO (2QAie7) 

AntfBWfSt+f* Group PLC Cm Cum Prt 50p 

•116(aV»uB7ia(2aAofl7) 

Angtan Water PLC Ws to Sim tor CW -275 
(55) 

Anflto Unfed PLC Wls id SU) tor OnJ-V 
(15AU97) 

AimitaBe Bros PLC Ort 1 0p - 253 (1 BAjj 07) 
Aada Pmpeny HUgs PLC 8.12» in k«g 
Deb S* 2020 ■ 114<k(19Au97) 

Aitedn Raed Graifi PLC B% Cum PrfCl - 
Blto(15Ai07) 

AuasnodM PreduasPLCB%Cum Prt El ■ 
86(20AuS7) 

BAA PLC ADR (1:1) -435 

Batey (CHJ PLC OnJ 1 0p - 9 (1 0Au97) 

Bank d Ireland (Gmamor & Co ol) PLC Nort 
. Cum PrWEl SEBUquktBUon -1425 
(18AuB7) - • 

Bandaya Bans PLC BZWFTSELMB- 
2210096- (>*928 50*8 (14Au97) 

Bandays Bank PLC BZWRSELiMTlwda ' 
•' Piotecad Cap Unto - pnZi (lBAu87) 
Bareteys Barb PLC 12% Una Cap bi Sft 
'2010 ■ 133% (1SAu97) 

Satctays Bank PLC 16% Lins Cap Ln Sfi 
2002/07 - 135 (18Au97) 

Barclays PLC ADR (4.1)- 91^(1) 

Baaa PLC ADR pi) -27 11) 

Baas PLC lOVSL Dab SA 2016- 
12636718® (20Au97) J0B71875 (2QAu87) 
Bam PLC 4W Una Ln Sft.9207 - 99 
(15AUS7) 

B AT hdutfrita PLC ADR (an) - 1S5 (S8) 3 
(2QAI47) 3625(2(MuS7) 

Behvdy PLC 69%, Cum Tied Prt 2014 El - 
119(18/847) 

BGPLCADflO0rt).412S(5) 

Bfeton PLC Ord SLSO - W4% (2, 32) 5 (7, 

1251 5 (20AU&7) 38 [100) toOSO) 38 
<20AuB7) 8 (m 1, 500) Vt(2?) 7 (12. 130. 
1.8.18,1.5,18) 

BBton PLC On! $050 (A/L- 29(00197} - 223 
(22Jy87) 34 (13AU97) 5% (1 4Au87) 44% 
(274. 10) 5 (3, 69 58 (20AU87) 5 R 3) % 
(20Aifl7) 6(0) . 

BtanlnahunUicWdmiaifcbvSDcm . 

Perm W Beaitao Sis tl 000 -118 
- (2MtS7) %(20Au87} >k(20Au97) 

Btecbs letoara Gmqj PLCio% Cum Prt El - 
118 (16Au97) 

BLP Group PLC 8p(NaQ Cm Cun Red Prt - 
10p-B7(20Au97) 

an Ckda toduMea PLC ADR (in) -7.02 
(15AU87) 

BOC (ftum PLC ADR (1.1). 3633 (20AU87) 
.81 ' 

B0C Gmtp PLC 33% Cum 2nd ftl £1 -62 
(1BAU97) 

. Bookar PLC ADR (4:1) -ak84 (IBAuBT) 

Boots Co PLC ADR (21 )-2&125 (2QAi£7) 
Boumsowah & West Haiqpabira Water PLC 
&fi% Can M Prel 0 - im pOAuOT) % 
(20AU97) . . 

BPB PLC 725% Ow Sub Bdj 26A3608 
E1000 (Reg) - 137to(18Au97} 
ftwdtonl A Bkgiey ftildng Sodaty nsa% 
Perm M Bearing Sha £ioooo-;l43<» 
n 12QAia 7)4%iaoAua7) 

ParmlmaStBSw^iJSpatoS) Y. . 

ftaknw (TJ- 6 OK) (1*W PLC 'KNonN CW 
fteraWhlmr Group PLC WIa to Sub lor CSd - 
MfttvCun 

Crw RadPrt 2007-10 -2i20Au8n 2 .• 


ktstol A West PLC Prf£l - 109 (3DAu 
(2nAu87)9(20AuS7)9(20Au97) 
BBAu67)9(20Au97)9(BQtafl7) 
POAuBT) 9 (20Au97) 9 (20Aa97) 
(20AUB7) 9 (20AUB7) 8 (20Au97) 
(20AlS7) 8 (2QAuS7) 9 (2QAr£7) 
(20Aie7)9{20Aie7)9(20Au87] 
(2Mu97)fi(£aAu97j9(20Au97) 
(aOAtfi7)B(2aAu07)BpaAl«7J 

(2t>Au97) 0 t2QAi6r?) \ (20Au97) 
(20AU97) b(2QAu97) ^(2JAifi7) 


Brawt & West PLC I3*lflfc Una Parp Bda 
- 1 BO’i. (2OAU07) % (20Au97) (20Au97) V 
(20AUS7) % (20AuS7) % (2QAuB7) I 
(20AUB7) 

Bmrol Wdar PtC 8%% Cum lm> Prt ei - 
1zn>(18AuS7) 

fttona Buftfeg SocMy 13% Farm Im 
Bearing Sha E1000 - 1B1^(20Au97) > 
(20Au97J 2 (20Au97) 2 (20Aufl7) % 
120AU37) V[20Au97) \ (2QAll97) 'O 
(20AU87) (20AUB7) % (20/We7) 

Bnfeb Airways PLC ADR [10M) - 1 0225 (9 
Brtfch Ftatogs Group PLC 65% Crw Rad Prt 
Cl - 68 (18Au97) 

ftifah Paaotown Co PLC MR (6.1) (Eadi 
Ciw no B CM 25p) - 8436883 (1^ -525 
(4) .4375 (10. 5) 3 (20) .625 (8) .864843 
(15) .75 (4800, 10) 64 (3) 5 (5) JS6 (3 
Bltoab Pmrdajtn Co PLC B% Cum 1st Prt Cl 
-B7 (lQAuST) 

Brtlhh Prirotoum Co PLC 8% Cum aid Prt £1 
- 102 (20AuB7) 

Brabb Sky Bnmdcasttog Grore PLC ADR 
[6rt) - 4125 12) 2886 C0AuB7) 

Brttah Staal PLC ADR (101) - 28^ (10) 
.436553 (25) AS (64) .3251 (5) ’ 3785436 
(2QAuS7) .7390414 (20Au97) .7490415 (20) 
311538 -825806 (35) 3265348 

(20AuS7) 

Bridab TUeeommuricaitons PLC ADR (101) - 
61.1875 UQ *3.75 (10) 425 (2) 3 (5, X 5} 
3625 (10) .625 [5. fl, 10) 3875 (10) .75 P. 
11. 14) 3375 1101 5 (25) 23 DO) 3625 (10) 
3875(4) 

Brixton Es&a PLC 83% itt Uto Dab Stk 
2026- 122V. |14Au97) 

BnxWwnpton hUga PLC Ord lOp - 165 
(1SAu97) 

Brodmampton Hldga PLC "ATtan-V (M iDp- 
82(1BAu97) 

ftunel HoUliiga PLC 43p (NeQ Cnv Cum 
Red Prt 20p - 54 (i4Au97) 

BTR PLC ADR (4n) - 14.01 3B .16 325 
(20Au97) 328 

Bukner (HJ>.) Hdgs PLC 2nd Cun Prt 
£1 -117%|20Au97) %(20AuS7) 

Burauh Casbd PLC ADR (fcl) - 3536 
BumuhCaatral PLC7MCunRadPrt£i - 
65 {I6AI37] 5 (20AI37) 5 (20AUS7) 5 
(20Au97) 5 (20AU97) 5 (20AU87) 375 
(20AW97) 

Bumah Cmtrol PLC 8% Cun Prt Cl -67 
(15Au97) 

Barton Own PLC 8% Uns Ln Sft 98/2001 - 
. 98«y9V%DMu97) 

B3M Endowment Fund Had OnMp - 144 
(2DAu07) 

BZW EntMvwnem Fuel H Ld CM RedBc mab ta 
Sha 1 p [P/n 50p Ftotf - 54 PDAU97) 5 
I20Au97)6(20AuS7). 

Cable AND WlWess Comma PIC ADR pri) - 
1B3 33 20.625 .75 1 (20Au87) 

Cartxny Schwappe* PLC ADR (4rt) - 39.75 
(15Au97) 

Cammed Labd HUgs PLC Onl Sp - 135 (IQ) B 
• P,25)7P) 

CaradonPLC-ffSbsCl -62(0) 

Can FM Qoup PLC 113% 131M« Deb 
2014-130 (20Au97) 

Carton Communicadcns PLC ADR (5:1)- 
. 40.7703 (19Au07) 395 (19Au87) 1 (1) ' .17 
W 

Carton Communkato® FIC 53p (Nod) Cun 
Cnv Prt - 143 (20Au97) % (20AUS7) 4 
(20Au97)533 

ChRrtwoadASaneaHktofi LdTtmUnaLnSft 
60p-44(l9Au97) 

Cheatora Buftfeg Sodaty FBg Rate Perm tori 
Bearing Silt ■ 117 (2QAi07) B (ifWu97) 

C8y Sfle imton PLC S2S% Cnv Cum Rad 
Pit Cl -73(18AuS7) 

CNC Properties PLC Onl 50p (RM - 01«7«7) 
-61D5AU07) 

. Coab Patera PLC SAflb Una Ln Sft 200207- 


iFLC 43% Cun Prt £1-73 


Coate Vhrma PLC fiVr% Sr* Cnv Bds 
oanaita ciooo (ftd - sia< DBAu97) 
Cctwi MJ60oPLCNon.VAtM20p-280 

arawmS Uraon PLC 8Mb Cum bid Prl El 
- T23^G0AU37>4 (20Aiifl7)4 (20Au87)4 

(Jhion PLC6%% Cum krRrfCI- 
126%(2DAiJS7) % B0Au97>%PDAte7> 
Cookson Group PLC 7% Cnv ftte 2D1/2004 
(Rp) - 11O0BAu67) 

CmShbovb Baft WC 925% Mw-Curo kid 
PrtEI - 124V (2QAU97) 

C&OpwaSw WhotoEsto Socfacy Id TVlia 
• Ukl Dab 88c 2018 - B9Vl4Au97) 

Couw rFradatk*) PLC Mafl; Cnv Rad 

Cum Pig Prt 10p - 52 SMBAuST) 
Coutadds PLC 7%% Una LnStk 200005 - 
^ lOOllSAuBT) 

Covertly Buftfeg Soda* 12 W. Pam tot 
Beerao Shw 0000 (Fftg) - 151k (20Au97) 
ft pQAu97) i.{20Auff%p0Aa97) to 
(2DAU97) 3 (20Au97) 3 C0Au97) 7 1 ? 


Cmlfl 6 Roee PLC 5% Cum Prt Sft Cl ■ 61 
(2QAuB7) 

DalyUai & General That PLC Ord 50p - 
1877to(2DAu97) ^ C20AU97) 90 (20AU97) 
Dalgav PLC 435% Cum Prt £1 • 81 
DBAu97) 

Da Bern ConstfDa Bears Caraarary Unte D 
Corad DU 6 1 cart Dap Ran) - 18.75 
(1BA097) 

Dawtuat PLCOrtlOp - 58 (15AU97) 

Damns Group PLC ADR prl) ■ 3134 
Dragon Oi PLC Wts to Sub lor Ord- % ® 
Eodeaiasdcal Irauanoe Odtaa PLC 8325% 
Non Cum hdftfCI - 10ft 10 %DSAu 67) 
EofpM Bfeds PLC Flod Prt Sha 5p - 96% 
|14Au97) 

B Oro MHng S Exploration Co PLC lOp - 
852 (18Au97) 

Emaas PLC B25p [Nefl Cnv Cun Prf5p- 
5537 (20AuS7) 6% (20AU97) %(20AuB7) % 
(20Au97) %(20AuB7) % (20Au97) 7 
(20Aie7) 7 (20AU97) 7 (20Au97) 7 
(20Au97) 7 (20Au97) 7 (2QAu97) 7 
(20Au97) 7 (2QAu97) 

Bfl Group PLC BShs 1145p - 100 D. a 7. 

0) 100 (20Au97) 5 (12) 15 (0) 30 0J 
BM Gram Pto ADR (Zri) - 173 32 
Energy Gram PLC ADR (4.-1) -393 H) 
Engfch 6 Dush tnveaunM ftt Ld 
PanicipaBon Cana (RayJftchang) (ft) > 
E10H66 (20Au97) 

Enteratoa 08 PLC 1 0%% Urn Ui Sft 2013 - 
124%D4 Au87) 

Environmental kmstment Company Ld Zero 
Wv Prol Shi ip - 116% (20Au97) 

Euraamel PLCTEinXunnal SA 1091 Ma (IE 
PLC 6 1 ESA Wi to SU> Uts] (Rafl) - 25 
(KAU97) 

Exptorakon Co PLC Old Sft 5p - 3S5 
(1BAu97) 

FaWeld Erioprees PLC Ord 20p - 120 
(14Au87) 

Falcon Hkkp PLC Ord 5p - 132 (20Au97) 
Feadadr PLC 1 0% CM Rad Prt Sbs El - 
I07(30 Au97) 

Find Debenture finance PLC 11.125% 


Ftal Nafarai BuMng Sodaty Fig Rue Pm 
bt Bearing Shs - £106 (20AUB7) 

Fin Oaks bmaanots PLC BWk Irt Mg 
Deb Sft 2019 - l04%(1BAuS7) 

Foftao Group PIC Old 5p - 72 pofuST) 
Fauna OJ PLC New Onl Ip [FP/PAL - 
D8/08I87) - 14 (ft 4, 6) .125 (15) %DO0) 
Ffiendhr Hoftris 7% Cnv Cum Rad Prt £1 

-95(15Au97) 

Fuming tor Hones Ldi0V% Dab Sft 2018- 
i23%p5Au97) 

Galan Holdngs PLC Onl lOp - 193 P0) 5 (2) 
6(2)7(11, 10) %{4] 8 (10, 29) 9 (5, 3) 200 

raiahar (ftojp PLC ADR (4P) - 163375 (11. 
14)9(5,10,6)* 3625 (35) .1 (13) 307 
(43) 

QewalAccktantPLCT^KCunlndPrfEI- 
116.125 (20Au67) 375 (20Au97) % 
(20Au97) %{2QAu97) 

Gerard fectoam PLC SAM Cum bid Prt £1 - 
126%(20Au97) %(2QAu97)%(20Au97) % 
(20Au87) %<20AiS7) %pift.JB7) % 
(2CAfl97)%(20Au97)%pCAu97) 
tSararel Carte RC ADR (SI) - 910.15 
P6AUB7) 

General Sedric Co PLC ADR pn)- 625 28 
GStoa & Dandy PLC Chd lOp - 87 (20Au97) 
GW* PLC ADH p.1) - 19.13 (ZOAuST) 

Oan Wefcome PLC ADH (£1)- 38375# 
PBAU87) 9323679 (20AU97) .74687333 
(B) 24867487 P5) .74667466 (15) J48S75 
(10) 248575 (20AcS7) J48675 (20Au97) * 
4025 pa 60) 375 (5. 12, 3) 4375 P0. 35) 


mnrete Group PLC 10% 1st Mg Deb Sft 
180(18 ■ 124% P0AU97) % (20AUB7) 
■rand MedDpoUan PLC AOR [<n) - 
369JB768 p0) *73825 (3) .125 (43) .15 
ffl 3125 P) 375 pj 
tael Portland Estates PLC 93% lit Mg 
Dab Sft 2016- 11695708125 p0Aa97) 


Greenafe Group PLC 10%% Dab Sft 2017 - 
129.77734375 pOAuST) .77734B75 
(2QAS37) .77734375 C0Ab97) 

Gwanafe Group PLC SW bid Una Ln Sft - 
114%p9Au87) 

Gaycoai pic Wte toSubtorCkd- u 

BOAlrtT) 2 (20AU87) 4 (EMuS7) 4 
(20A097) 

Gftneas PLC ADR (5rt) - 47.129 (7) 

Haco Ld 10%% Several Dab Sft 2017- 

127312 (2QAu97) 362 pOAuS7) 


Kalax PLC 12% Paip Sub BdsC • 144% 
(1BAU97) 

HaBax PLC 13%K. Parp Sd> Bite £-171% 
(20AuS7) 

Hafta* PLC 8%% PBip Sub Bda £ - 109 .3 
(ISAuBT) 

Hakra PLC 11% Cum PrtCI - 135 (20Au97) 
6(2DAu87) 

Haraon PLC ADR (5r1) - 23336702 (25) 
3375(5) 

Haidya & Haraons PLC Qnd 5p - 288 
(20AU97) 71 (20AU97) 4 (20AU97) 4 
(20AuB7) 

Heart Ol MdHtfen PLC Old 1 0p - 103 
(20AU97) 3 (20AU97) 5 (20AU97) 
Haratogway Properties PLC 10379% is Mg 
Deb Sft 31/7123 - 12235 .44 fc.72 
(14AUB7) 

Htoong Estate PLC Ort 1 0p - p75(20Au97) 
Hfedown Hdgs PLC ADR (4:1) - 103 35 
P8AuS7) 

Homs Housing Aractolton B%% Gtd Ln Sft 
2037 - 11&379BS75 (2QAu97) .6798675 
(2QWJ7) 

Kousing Ftoancs Corp Id 7% Dab Sft 2009 ■ 
92%p8AuB7) 

Honing France Cop Ld Bto% Deb Sft 2023 
• 106.76953125 (20Au97) .76953125 
(20AU97) 

Houftg Rranca Corp LdllVrt. Dab Sft 
2018 - 13557 (15AU97) 

Houalng Secutoes Ld 8%% Deo Sft 
25/1/2019 - 104% 368 (14AuS7) 

HSBC Ktogs PLC 1139% Subud Bda 2002 
Cl (Rag) - 116 P9AU97) 

IAF Group PLC Wfc to Sub tor Od - 50 
P9AU97) 

leatond Group PLC Cm Cum Red Pit 20p - 
62 (2QAuB7) 4 (20Au97) 

■nowonti, Mon* Ld 6W Cum Prt Stk Cl - 
60 p9Au97) 

Kngwcnh Monts (SaBata) Ld 4V4 Cum IS 
Prt£1-«|lSAuB7) 

toperal Clwmical todusbles PLC ADR [4-1 ) - 
663477916 (25) 37Z7B72 (25) .75 (2) 
3727706 C2S1 385 (20Au97) 735 
(20Au97)* 375(1) 

Ireepta Soup PLC WIs to Suhscdbo tor CW ■ 
BP5AU97) 

Indicape PLC 6%% Cnv Suboid Bda lOMB 
£1000 (Rg) - B7%(20/lu97) 36 6 (20Au97) 
bwaatmera Co PLC Pig Prel 50p - 96% 
(18AuS7) 

tonka Group PIC CW IDp - 363 (1ft a 17. 
25.10)4{10a 1, 100) 6 p00) 7 (25) 6(1. 
2} 32000732 (25) 9 (25) 7D (67, SO) 1 (2) 2 
(50) 3 (92. 44) 4 (2) 531 (20AuB7) 7 (1) 
Juvis FLmdtng PLC Uts Cm Una Ln Sft Sp 
(FWPAL - 2&0BS7) - 252 5 7 (ISAuBT) 

Jermynkweaenert Properties PLC Nswr Ord 

25p- 1BD(18Au87) 

Jotmaon, Mstthey PLC 33% (tnftr SHj Cun 
Pif £1 -61 (20AU97) 

jolmsui GM4) Claarare PLC 73p (NeQ Cnr 
Cum Rad Prt IDp ■ 112 (20Au97) 

Kfeool BUric Ld Sbflt Sac Dab Sft 2006/10 
- 112354 (20AU97) 

Hngflebar PLC ADR (2ri) - 2333 (20Au87) 
Kvaemer PLC 7% Una Dab Sk £1 - 15 
p6Au97] 

Kvaamar PLC B% Una Ln Sft 94/99 -93% 
(IBAuBT) 

Lsdbrote Group PIC ADR prt) - $4.12 
Land Sacuta PLC 7% Cnv Bds 30/02008 
£1000 Pa) - 150% (20Au97) % (2QAu97) 
LASMO PLC 1(M Dab Sft 2009 - 121 % 


Leeds 8 Hdbadi ftdUng SocMy 13%% 

Pum tot Bearing Shs - 165% (15AuB7) 8 
(2CAu97) %(20Au97) %(20Au97)%9.T3 
C20AU97) % (20AU97) 33 (20AU97) 

Legal & Qaneral Grow PLC 6%% Cnv 
Subud Bds 30MA8 £1000 (Rtf - 202 
(ISAuBT) 

Lewti (Jcrtr) Partnerrtiip PLC 5% Cun Prt 
58c £1 - 55 (13AU97) 

Lewis (John) PameraHp PUJ 7%% Cum Prt 
S8i£1 -80(15Au97) 

Lewis (Jobrt) PLC 5% la Cum Prt Sft £1 - 50 
(14AuS7) 

LsxSenica PLC6%%CumM£1 -63 
C2OAU07] 

Lbarty Marratmal HBga PLCSkfltSub Cm 
Bda 30/4/2009 £1 (ROM- 108% (2QAuB7) 

IXQtoB PLC New Owl lOp (FfWAL- 11/09S7) 
-7856(01 

Lfitfca Pin New OnMOp (Np - 21XWS7) - 
p1?4(19Au97] 

London Bridge SoBaara HolHnp PLC Ub 
Cnv UraLn Sft 1997 - 330 (19Aid7) 

London kwwraberal Group PUS ADR (Sri) - 
1X4 

London Uaraare Saculdas PLC 10% m 
tm Dab Sft 2018-12555858375 
35858375 (20Au97) 

Untu PLC ADR (1.11-1 34 

Loradala Hoktnga PLC CM Ip - 5.71675 % 

(15AU97) 

LucaeVariy PLC ADR (Ukl)- 33.1 25 .1675 
35 (ISAuBT) 


) CM lp -5.71675% 


LyrU0nPLC10%%1s!MgDebSfc2Di7- 
12S%(20Au97) %(20AuB7) %(20Aifi7) 
Malta I Spencer PLC ADR (6rl) - 5796 
(20Au97) 

MoAlpira (Altad) PLC 8% Cun Prt £1 - 100 
(lSAuS7) 

Madava PLC AOR |4:1J - 14.63 
MEPC PLC 10%% 1st Mg Deb Sft 2024 - 
137.1 .15 (1BAu97) 

MEPC PLC B% Uns Ln Sft 2000TO - 10ft 
(1BAu97) 

MB>C PLC 10%% Uns Ln Sft 2032 - 127% 
(IBAuBT) 

Merchant Read &ou> PLC SV% l/na Ln 3di 
9912004 - 92% (19AUB7) 

Marivala Moore PLC 10V% 1st Mg Oab Stk 
2020- 117% (14/U6I71 

MMTOfea PLC Old Sp - 202 (0) 3 (1) 4 (a 1. 

0)5 (a 1.0) 7 (3,1) 

MJO-Suraex Water Co 10% Red Dab Sft 
2013/17- 110(1 4Au97) 

Morgan SfeideB PLC 5329% Cm Cun Red 
Prf£1 -85(15/U67) 

Uuddow (A. 6 JJ Group PLC IIVUalMg 
Deb 2014 - 134.1484375 (20AuB7) 
.1484375 (20Aifi7) 

Nancnai Power PLC ADR (4n) - 534375 (11 
3 (0)325(1) .75(0) 

Naitonal Waaoiwraur Bank PLC ADR (B:i ) - 
77.497416 (20AU97) 

Madurai Waeoninster Bank PLC 9% 
Ser-ANon-Cun PrfEI -12S%(20iAu97) 
(20AU97) % 120AU97) 6 120AU97) .125 
(20Au97) 

Ittdoral WaaonfeWBr Bar* PLC 12%% 
Subontons Ln Sft 2004 ■ 125% (19Au97) 
Newcastle BiMng Society lUVfc Pemi M 
Bearing Shs £1000 - 134 (20*6)7) 
Newcastle Buitang Sod«y 12%% Penn bn 
Bearing Shs £1000 - 157% (20Au87) 6 
(20Au97) Vr(20AuB7) %{20Au97] % 
(20Au97) 

NFC PLC 7V% Cnv Bds 2007 Cl D00 (Rg) - 
9SV(20Au97) 

Northern Fooda PLC B%% Cnv Sub Bds 
08AXHI6 £1 000 (Rg) - 54% (19Au97) 
Northern Rook ftftdtog Socieiy 12RM Penn 
ht Bearing Shs £1000 - 154% (20Au97) 
North Mdtand Coratrucdon PLC Ord 1 0p -56 
(14AU97) 

OEM PLC Ord 25p - 35 ( 19Au97) 

Orange PI£ ADR (5rt) - 1 6338 (2) 

Oryx Hamaleml Growth Fund LdWk to 
SubtarOna-45(i5Au97) 

Panther Securme PLC Wa u Sub tor Od - 
24 (19 AuS7) 

Paacson. Zochonia PLC i(BL Cum Prt £1 - 
12B4(20Au97) 

Peabody Throt 102S% in M)g Deb Sft 
31W1B ■ 124i**(20Au87) 

Peabody Trua 102S% GU Sac Sft 2023 £1 - 
130V (19AuB7) 

Pael Hdga PLC 10% Cun Prt 5tp - 62 
(16Au97) 

Poet HUM PLC 535% (Net) Cnv Cum Non.V 
PH £1 -210 P0AiB7) 

Pensrajort PLC New Old 2Sp (Np - 11/09197) 

Ponkwutar & Orient Steam taw Co 7V% Cnv 
Bda 19/503 £1000 (flegd) - 111 (16Au97) 
Paridra Fbuta PLC Bp (Nai) Cum Cnv Red 
PrtT0p-B3%(20Au97) %(20Au87) 8 

nante PLC 9V% Itom Prt £1 - 100 (1BAUS7) 
PtareBSon & General bwestnnB PLC 9<M 
Cun Red Prt El - 98 (19 Au87) 

PowM DuBryn PLC 4 Vt Cum Prt50p-2&% 
C1BAU97) 

PttwuGui PLC ADR (4.1) - 4025 (3) 

Prarator Rmel PLC ADR (1 r*| (Cum Cnv 
Pit) -22.4 (ISAuBT) 

Piamtor Fame* PLC ADR (2^)- 17.03 .125 
Premier Famal PLC SOEp Cum Cnv Red Prt 
(Storing Coupon) - 13% (20Au97) % 
(2QAu07)4f%(2QAuB7) 

Rrentar ftmaf PLC 51 35 Cum Com Red 
PM 9he £1 (USS Cpn) - 14%(iBAuB7) 
Quatoaram r%C CM EPaiO - 150 (20AuB7} 
Racal Bectronks PLC ADR ptl) - 733 
(19AU87) 

Rao Gazprom ADS (RaprlDCM Ru10) 
(144A) - S1B375 (19Au97) 

Rackti 8 Caiman PLC 5% Cun Prt £i - 65 

(14AiaT) 

Regal HoM Group PLC Corn Cum Rad M 
2001 Gbpi - 104%(19Au97) 

Reral HoM Group PLC B% flrat Mg Deb Sft 
2006- 105% (IBAuST) 

Herald PLC B% Cum Pif Sft £i - 65 
(20AU97) 

Ratal Corp PLC AJBS% (Srty 6%%) Cum Prt 
£1 - 62 (14AU97) 

Reutom HokSngs PLC ADR «1) - 6a7 (51 1 
(5) -> (5) ,125 (5, 0) .375 (5) .72794 (1) " 
J5 (5. 3, 6, 10) 31043957 (14) 372935 (2) 
395 (1 ) 30793 (1) 2 (10, 5) .122929 (5) 

Rto Trto PLC ISH'ffCun Prt Cl (Rbb) - 

£2.125 (20AuS7) .125 (19 Au97) 


Rott&floyco PLC ADR (5.1)- 19.47 (!8Au97) 
Royal 6 Sui AMnoe bw Group PLC 735% 
Cm Sito Bda SOniOB D000 (Reg) - 122 
(14Jy97) 39%(20Au97) 

Royal 8 Sun AHanea Ira Group PLC 7%% 
Cum lird Prt £1 - 1 JB25 (05AUB7) 100 
(30AU97) 9 (20Au97> 9 (20Au97) 9 
(20AUB7) 9 (20AU97) V(20Au97) % 
(2QAu67) 

HPH Ld 4%% Uns Ln Sft 2004A9 - 62 
(IBAuBT) 

RPH Ld 9% l/ra Ln Slk 99/2004 - 95 
(19Au97) 

Savoy Hotel PLC 'BOrd Sp - £36 (0) 

Schol PLC 5%% Cm Cun Rad Pif 2006/11 
Cl-l05(l5AuB7) 

Sebrodara PLC BPW% ura Ln Sft 97/2002 - 

100%(l4Au87) 

Seooieb Msda Grap PLC 630% Cm Una Ln 
S* 2007 - 96 (20AU97) 8 (20Au87) 

Scoash Power RC ADR (10:1) • 
*3.63647799 (15Au97) 

Seats PLC 8.^% (fndy 123%) Cun Prt El - 
107 (1BAUB7) 

Severn Trent PLC S' Sne38p- 32 a 1. 0.1, 
0.1.2. 1.3.1. 15.0.1.33.0.1.0,4.0. 

16, 30. 0) 28 (20Au87) 3 (2QAUS7) 3 
(20AuB7) 3 (1BAU97) 3 (19Au97) % (0) 5 
(11 

Straw (Arthur) A Co PLC Ord Sp ■ 5 (18Au97) 
Shell Transport A Tmdtog Co PLC Cbri 25p 
(Bri -424 (19Au97) 

Shel Traropon BTraiftrg Co PLC ADR (6:1 1 - 
41 3 (20Au97) 32 (30) * .625 (5) 3675 (7) 
.7 (2) .7488 (1SAUS7) .748606 (16AU97) 
.75(16) 

Shel Transput 6 Trading Co PLC 5%% la 
Prt (Cum) £1 - 66 (15AU97) 

Shoprto CMup PLC CM 5p ■ 21 % (0, 1) 3 |4j 
Simon Gnxp PLC « 3% (tmty 6%) Cum Prt 
£1 -64 (20Au97) 

Strdar PLC T*f. Cum Prt £1 - 78 (14AuB7) 
SMpton Bu/kSng Soclaiy 12%% Perm tm 
Bearing Shi £1000 (Rag) - 15B%(20Au97) 
%(20Au97) V (20Au97) % (20Au97) 
SkyoPtiannaPLC'B’Warrarta-SIlS. 40. 12) 
SmfeNbra Baacham PLC AOR (5:1) - 
89312S (20AUB7) 375 (25) 9035 (9) * 3 
(10) 31 (2) 3725 (13) .61 (10) .72 (Bj 1 (7. 

3.2) 31 (20Au97) .403 (20) .487 (15) 3 
(10)3625(10)5375(8) 

Sntti (WX) amp PLC 5%% Rad Uns Ln 
Sft-63%(14AtP7) 

Southun Bactrc PLC « Shs 30p - 30 (1. 7) 
30 (15Ai£7) 30 (20AdB7) 30 (20Au97) 1 
IS) 

Standard Chartered PLC 12V% Suboid Uns 
In Slk 2002/07 - 120%%(16Airi7) 

Stanefeo PLC Onl (Lip ■ % ( 1 4Au97) 
Shxtouume PLC Wto to Sub tor Old 1999 - 
%(1BAu97) 

Tadpole Tadnfegy PLC WB In Sub tar Onl - 
2%3%|20Au97] 

Tate & Lyto PLC ADR (4n) - 2733 (20Au87) 
Thto & LytB PLC BV% (439% Pku lax Cied) 
Cum Pll £1 - 78f14Au97) 

Tbiewea CDcnmuilcattora PLC ADR (10rt) - 
14[20Aifl7) 

Taaeo PLC ADR (i :t) - 63« (20AU97) 

Thom PLC -BSrs 20 1/1 4p- 20 (1,0,1. ft 
12, 0) 20 (20Au97) % (2) 1(1) 

Town Centra Sacunttee PLC 10V% 1st Mp 
Dab Sft 2021 -128V. (IBAuBT) 

Ttanapori Davatopmant Grap PLC 8Hi% Lira 
Ln Sft 9306-99% (19Au97) 

Transport D w akpraa n l Grap PLC 9%% lira 
In Sft 95/2000 - 100%(1BAu97) 

Tipton Lloyd PLC 335% (1m)y 5't%) Cum Prt 
£1 - 68 (20Au97) 

IMgato PLC ADR (1 ri) - 839 
Unfever PLC ADR (4H| - 11737 8.7 32 32 
936 38 S8(2QAu97) 

Upton 8 Soudum Hdgi PLC Wfct to Sub tor 
Old - % (14Au97) 

Vkin Group PLC 9%% Deb Stt 2015 - 122% 
(20AuB7) 

Vckere PLC 5% Prt (Non-Cun) Stk El - 57 
/IBAuBT) 

VUure RJC 5% Cum (Tax Free to 30p) Prt 
SaCI - 82 (20Au97) 375 (20AuB7) 

VUan Ttadmotogy PLC Ord lOp - 62 (0. 1, ft 

1.12.2) 4%(3. 1)5(6.5,12.1.3)6 
(S0AH97I 

Vbifeluu Group PLC ADR (I0rt) - 50 
(ISAl/97) .125 (1) 1.1875 (3) .1675 
(20Au97) 25 (1.10) .75(1) 

WWddngm PLC 43% Cun Prt £1 -88 
(15AU97) 

Wtfur fthomas) PIC Old 5p - 29%(20Au97) 

Virabug (Sh.) Group PLC 7%% Cun Prt £1 - 
112 (20AU97) 

VtassaB PLC 'B' Shs 7Bp - 7B (3) 

W E W Group PLC 10% Cun Red Pri 
1 999(2002 £1 -3545(1BAu97) 

WMfareM PLC 11%% Deb Sft 2011 - IM 
(20/WJ7) 

Whuoread PLC TW, Uns Lfl Sft 85/99 - 99% 
(2QAu97) 


WtiCreadPLC lOH9t> UraLn Stk 200005 - 
107 (18AU07) 

WBs Corroon Group PLC ADR (5r1) - 1035 
Wfirtoat PLC 10V% Cum PrtCI -118 
(T4AU97) 

York Watararata PLC Non-WoOng'A'Ort iQp ■ 
315 (IBAuBT) 

ZB4ECA Group PLC ADR (3:1) - 94328856 
(10) 346850 (5) 3102 (19Au97) 

inv/^hnent Trusts 

AbbuslNaw Prated Inc Inv 1st PLC Skflfc 
RPWjftd Deb Sft 2007 - 138% (18Au97) 
American Opportunity Trod PLC Zero Cpn 
Cm Ura Ln Sft 50p 2003 - 100 (20AuB7) 
Anglo 6 Overseas Tnut PLC 65% Dob Sft 
2020 E (Rag) - 110% (15 AuS7) 

Barbara biv Tri PLC 8% Deb Sft 2023 ■ 
107M14AU97) 

Bnfch Enplre Sec 6 Gan Ttot PLC 8.125% 
Dab 3* 2023- 105%(14Aifl7) 

Brtish Empire Sac 6 Gen U PLC 10%% Dab 
Sft Mil - 122 (20AU97) 

Cakngorm B3. Inv TSt PLC Uts (Compr 1 WI 
No.1 - No.lD) - 140 (19Au97) 

Dunerin Income Grmrth biv Tbl PLC 7’«L 
Deb Stk 2019 - 104%. (20AU97) 

Dwierin Smafer Cos Inv Tet PLC B%% Deb 
Slk 2022-1 06% (1BAu97) 

Etfnbumb inv 1st PLC 7** Deb Sft 2022 - 
104%(19Au97) 

Erinbugh Small Companies Tiud PLC 7to% 
Dab Sft 2023 - 1 02% (20Au97) 

Engsan S Seoosn tovesints PLC 8JS% Deb 
Sft 2023 - 106.700875 P0Au97] .7968^ 
|20Au97) 

Engtah 6 SeotHah hwetous PLC 11% Dab 
Sft 2014- 13232734375 (Z0Au97) 
32734375 (20Au97) 

Fleming Mercantfe Inv Til PLC 4'4% Parp 
Deb Sft - 55% (l8AiS7) 

Flemtng Overseas Inv Id PLC 5% Cum Prt 
El - 56 (14Au97) 

Foreign A Cal kiv Tit PLC 1139% Deb Stk 
2014 - 136% (20Au97) 

Foreign & Coronal SmaSer Co's PLC 6% 

Cum Prt Sft-7D(l5Aj97) 

Hambros Im Tsi PLC 5% Cun Prt Stk £1 -56 
(14 Au87) 

MVESCO EngTah S tod Ta nc 83re% Cun 
PrtCI -117(1BAu97] 

Knox D'arcy Duct PLC Zero Cpn Cnv Ura Ln 
Sft2D07 - 32'ol20AuS7) 

UCIT PLC Package Unis (Comp 1 S Cap 6 1 
S tncl ■ 103 (18AuB7) 

Pi a nrvgan tori Cap TM PLC Sub Cnv 
Bda. 31/7/03 £5000 (Rg) - 112 (20Au97) 
Saud Arabia tovesunerB Fund Ld Od Sns 
$031 - 10 |20 AuS7) 

SccriUh American Im Co PLC 8% Deb Sft 
2022- 105*W (20Au97) 

Scoatai Eastern Im TM PLC 83% Deb Sft 
2024 ■ 111%2 (1SAU97) 

Scottish Easiem Inv la PLC 9%% Deb Sdi 

2020 - 124.71875 (20Au97) .71B75 
(20AUS7) 

Scottish National Tiua PLC 10% Deb Sft 
31/3/2011 ■ 120%(i4Au97) 

Etwee tncoma PLC 11% Cm Ura Ln Sft 
2003/2004 • 153 (I5AM7) 

Shims SmaSer Ccnpantae PLC WB o Sub 
lor Ord - 48 (i5Au97) 

Tenmto Bar bw Tit PU: 9%% Deb Sft 201 7 - 

1233984375 pOAuflT) 3884375 (20Au97) 
Throgmorton Treat PLC 735% Cm Lbw Ln 
Slk 2003 - 87% % (19 Au97) 

Throgmorton Tree PLC i2‘W% Deb Sdi 2010 
- 135 (15Au97) 

TR Gty ol London Trial PLC Bbflfc Dab Sft 

2021 - Ml (iSAtflT) 

Updown bwessnert Co PLC CM 25p - 797 
C20AU97) 

Vbtoet bieomaThJBlPLCBbrtLDflbSft 
anra ■ 11 a. 65675 513 (18AU97) 

Utau Rariaraui That PLC 1 4% Cnv Uns 
in Sft 2008 ■ 131 (20AUB7) 1 (20AU97) 1 
(20AUB7) 1 (20AU97) 

Wtam Inv Co PLC B%% E«h Bds lSriffl 
£1000 (Regdt- 120% 

Witwi brvCo PLC B%* Deb Sft 2016- 112% 
gOAu97) 

Alternative Investment 


Ctffetore Group PLC WK to Sub tar Od - 
lJ7S(1BAuS7) 

□awn T1 Duek ttokfege PLC Od iQp - 235 
(18AU87) 

FatalaBe Consutaig PLC On) ft5p - 3% 

(lSAi/ 97 ) 

G.R (HUge) PLC Ord 5p - 50 (2DAu97) 

Q.R. (hkijs) PLC 2nd Cum PrtCI - 
105(20AU97) 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE - THE BT/MCI DEAL 


The best partner to face competition in Concert 


Alan Cane on the factors that brought MCI 
back to the negotiating table to rescue the deal 


F or one ecstatic share- 
holder yesterday, Brit- 
ish Telecommunica- 
tions, and in particular its 
chief executive Sir Peter 
Bonfield, could do no wrong*. 
“They were not intimidated! 
They were not bullied! They 
have managed to come out 
winners from a very difficult 
situation." 

Hyperbole, perhaps, but on 
the face of things BT's 
achievement in persuading 
MCI to accept new merger 
terms, valuing the US com- 
pany at only about 85 per 
cent of the purchase price 
struck last November, is sur- 
prising and remarkable. 

It is unusual for the terms 
of any merger to be renegoti- 
ated Furthermore. MCI has 
a fearsome enthusiasm for 
litigation and US investors, 
in particular, suspected that 
BT's management did not 
have the resolve to face 
down the US company. 

Merger negotiations 
between the two companies 
bad been proceeding appar- 
ently uneventfully when 
MCI warned last month that 
it faced substantially higher 
than expected expenses in 
breaking into US local mar- 
kets. It said it would cost an 
extra $80Gm this financial 
year and a greater sum next 
It complained that local 
telephone companies, the 
"Baby Bells", were obstruct- 
ing its attempts to compete 
in local markets and that the 
US regulator, the Federal 
Communications Commis- 
sion. did not have sufficient 
powers to force them to toe 
the line. 


Tim Price, MCI's chief 
operating officer said yester- 
day: “We anticipated they 
would do everything in their 
power to obstruct new com- 
petitors and they exceeded 
our expectations.” 

The warning had the effect 
of persuading Reed Hundt, 
the FCC’S outgoing chair- 
man, to moot the formation 
of a Task Force to monitor 
the behaviour of the Baby 
Bells and ensure fair compe- 
tition. A system of fines has . 
been proposed for local oper- 
ators which continue to 
obstruct competition. 

It also galvanised BT into 
instituting a broad-ranging 
review of MCTs performance 
and plans, and BT's institu- 
tional shareholders into 
demanding renegotiation of 
the terms of the takeover. 

Furthermore, it seems that 
BT’s directors believed the 
deal could not go through as 
originally planned. They put 
pressure on the top manage- 
ment to secure new terms. 

Contractually, however, it 
was clear that renegotiation 
was not possible without the 
agreement of both sides - 
and MCI contended that 
renegotiation was not an 
option. Since the beginning 
of the month, however, the 
two sides have been dismiss- 
ing new terms, leading to 
yesterday's announcement. 

What brought MCI back to 
the negotiating table? First, 
an awareness that it needs a 
substantial international 
partner if it is to compete 
effectively in world markets. 
The old correspondent sys- 
tem, where international 


carriers operate a cartel, 
paying each other agreed 
sums to deliver calls abroad, 
is breaking down rapidly. 
Competition is taking its 
place and no individual tele- 
coms operator can hope to 
compete on its own. 

Second, a conviction that 
BT is the best partner avail- 
able. The UK company 
already has a 30 per cent in 
MCI and the two companies 
have for three years jointly 
operated Concert Communi- 
cations Services, the recog- 
nised leader among global 
supercarriers. Telefonica of 
Spain and Portugal Telecom 
are also members of the Con- 
cert alliance. 

The UK company, further- 
more, has a well developed 
strategy in place in Europe 
ready for the opening of 
Europe's markets to full 
competition after January i. 
1998. 

Faced with BT's appeals 
for renegotiation, MCI had to 
consider which other poten- 
tial partner could be per- 
suaded to pay the same 
amount, or more, for the 
company. 

Third, while the compa- 
nies and their advisers play 
down suggestions of confron- 
tation, at the end of the day 
there were only two real 
options: to renegotiate or to 
abandon the merger. If 
either side had walked away 
from the deal it would have 
initiated an avalanche of 
lawsuits: "a nuclear winter 
of litigation'' lasting three 
years or more, as one 
adviser described it 

Yesterday, both sides were 



playing down confrontation 
and emphasising partner- 
ship. Sir Iain Vallance, BT’s 
chairman, said yesterday. 
“This has been a tough time 
for both executive teams, 
but the results are a reflec- 
tion of our professional rela- 
tionship, built up over our 


four years of partnership. 
We have maintained our 
momentum and will launch 
Concert [the name of the 
merged company] around 
the end of 1997. 

Sir Peter Bonfield said yes- 
terday that the logic under- 
pinning the merger was as 


compelling today as when it 
was first announced. BT is, 
however, paying a lower 
entrance fee to take part in a 
higher risk game. 

He and Mr Price stressed 
that Concert’s immediate 
aim would be to broach the 
$l00bn US local market. 


seeking those areas, where 
liberalisation had already 
begun to take hold, and 
using BT’s intimate know- 
ledge of local market tech- 
nology and procedures to cut 
costs and gain competitive 
advantages. 

The window of opportu- 
nity, however. Is narrow. 
Local US operators are hun- 
gry to get into the long dis- 
tance business. The growth 
of competition in both local 
and l on g distance segments 
will see profits shrink and 
margins narrow. 

But the US local market Is 
only one element of Con- 
cert’s potential There is still 
business to be won from 
International customers 
demanding global solutions 
to their telecoms needs. Sir 
Peter said yesterday that he 
would shortly be announc- 
ing new Concert customers 
which have placed contracts 
worth some $100m with the 
company. Patently. Concert 
will have to strike a balance 
between its US. UK and 
international business. 

The t rauma of the past few 
weeks will have opened 
more than a few BT and MCI 
shareholders' eyes to the 
risks and rewards of the 
evolving telecoms business. 
The new deal has to be 
approved by both sets. 

Will BT's investors be sat- 
isfied that it has instituted 
the kind of management con- 
trols which will make a simi- 
lar review of MCTs activities 
unnecessary in the future? 
And win MCTs ahareholdsa, 
some of thwpw angered In 
a litigious state of mind after 
yesterday's events, be pre- 
pared to settle for a smaller 
slice of a larger cake? The 
BT/MCI saga is by no means 
over. 


Changes 
mean a 
15% cut 
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By Clay Harris 


Insulted’ US investors fire off barrage of complaints 


Under British Telecom- 
munications' .revised offer, 
MCI Communications share- 
holders stand to receive 
fewer shares but a little 
more cash. They will not 
receive BT's interim and 
final dividends for this year. 

The changes add up to a 
15 per cent cut in the value 
MCI investors were expect- 
ing only a few days ago. 

Because , the value of the 
new offer reflects the last 
two days' jump tn BT’s 
share price, it cannot be 
directly compared to the old 
one. The latter effectively 
ceased to apply late on 
Wednesday, when the com- 
panies announced that new 
terms were being discussed. 

Earlier that day. when 
many in the market still 
believed the merger would 
proceed unaltered, the offer 
of 5.4 Concert shares plus S6 
in cash valued each MCI 
share at 139. 

BT is offering 3.75 Concert 
shares - or 0-375 of an 
American Depositary Share 
- phis 57.75 for each MCI 
share. MCI shareholders’ 
ineligibility for the divi- 
dends . means that l&p 
should be lopped off the 
value of each BT share when 
considering the bid's value. 
This reduces it by more than 
$1 per MCI share. 

With BT shares closing 
23'Ap higher at 436p, the 
new terms, yesterday valued 
each MCI share at $33. The 
offer values MCI at $23.7hn, 
or 519.21m for the 81.3 per 
cent BT does not already 
own. Share options could 
add another $2.6bn. 


By Tracy Corrigan 
in New York 


Tim Price. MCI's president 
and chief operating officer, 
yesterday told reporters in 
London that his sharehold- 
ers were “excited” and “anx- 
iously and eagerly awaiting” 
the completion of MCI’s 
merger with British Tele- 
communications. 

But on Wall Street, the 
only excitement evident 
among MCI investors was 
their anger at the revision 


of the terms of the deal. 

“It's an insult.” said one 
MCI shareholder, who added 
that he would have found a 
10 per cent cut in the price 
just about bearable, but con- 
sidered 15 per cent excessive. 

“They keep talking about 
a win-win situation, but in 
reality it's a wash” for MCI 
shareholders, said one inves- 
tor. The fact that, under the 
revised terms, MCI share- 
holders would not be paid 
any dividends until 1999, fur- 
ther reducing the value to 


them of the transaction by 
an estimated $1 a share, 
“added insult to injury”. 

Many MCI investors said 
that they were unhappy with 
the way the companies had 
managed the review process, 
which started last month. 
Until earlier this week, when 
the companies announced 
that the “economic terms” of 
the transaction were being 
renegotiated, most US inves- 
tors thought the deal would 
go through without any 
price reduction. 


“1 have a number of ques- 
tions that remain unan- 
swered,” said one investor. 
He was keen to discover 
whether MCI had started dis- 
cussing a price cut before its 
filing to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission last 
week, which made no men- 
tion of the possibility of 
changes to the original 
merger contract. He thought 
there might be shareholder 
lawsuits against MCI for its 
handling of the affair. 

Noting the lack of change 


to MCTs fundamental strat- 
egy of expansion into the 
local phone market, one 
shareholder questioned the 
grounds for the renegotia- 
tion. “There was no material 
adverse change to the busi- 
ness. Nothing happened to 
MCI that hasn't affected 
every other US telephone 
operator", he said. 

US telecoms analysts said 
the outcome showed the 
strength of BT’s negotiating 
position, but also demon- 
strated that BT had entered 


the original agreement with- 
out a real understanding of 
the “dynamic of the US mar- 
ket”. One analyst said: “It’s 
a bigger discount than we 
thought It shows that BT 
really held all the cards." 

The disappointing perfor- 
mance of MCI's core long- 
distance business this year 
was only “a small element in 
the renegotiation - it isn't 
the cash-cow they though it 
was”, said one analyst who 
believed that the worsening 
outlook for the local busi- 


ness since the merger was 
announced accounted for 
“probably around 90 per cent 
of the price adjustment". 

Despite all the outrage, 
there was no expectation 
among MCI shareholders 
that the new terms would be 
voted down. One investor 
said he might vote a gains t 
the deal “as a protest”, but 
expected that most MCI 
shareholders would support 
it because there was no bet- 
ter option than a takeover 
by BT available. 
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AEGON N.V., registered in The Hague, The Netherlands 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 7 997 


The Executive Board, with the approval of the Supervisory Board, 
announces the payment of an interim dividend for the fiscal year 1997 
either entirely in cash or, at the option of the shareholders, entirely in 
stock to be paid out of the paid-in surplus (free of tax in 
The Netherlands) or. if so requested, out of the net income of the first 
half of 1997. 


Cho Hung 
provides 
fresh funds 
for Haitai 


Indian paint setback for ICI 


By Amy Louise Kazmin to 
New Delhi and Roger Taylor 
in London 


By John Burton in Seoul 


The interim dividend 1997 in cash is NLG 1.40 per common share of 
NLG 1.00 par value. In view of AEGON N.V.'s strong capital base, the 
interim dividend in cash will be 2 % to 5% higher than the value of the 
interim dividend In shares. 


Shareholders are requested to opt for cash or stock within the period 
set out in the time schedule below. There will be no trading in 
dividend coupons on the Amsterdam Exchanges. 


The value of the dividend in shares will be fixed in line with the value 
indicated above and will be based upon the average share price 
calculated over a period of 5 trading days following the last day of the 
election period. The new shares will have an apportioned right to the 
1997 results and full rights to those of subsequent years. 


The time schedule for the interim dividend 1997 is as follows: 


26 August through 
5 September 1997 
26 August 1997 
15 September 1997 
18 September 1997 


Election period. 

Ex-dividend quotation of AEGON shares. 
Publication of the determined dividend. 
Payment of dividend. 


Holders of shares which are not held in custody, and who have opted 
for stock, will be given the opportunity to deliver the No.11 dividend 
coupons, up to and including 5 September, 1997, to 
N.V. Nederfandsch Administratie-en Trustkantoor, Herengracht 420, 
1017 BZ Amsterdam, The Netherlands. If no choice has been indicated 
by them within the above-mentioned period, the dividend will be 
payable in cash. 


If holders of shares which are held in custody by a bank or a broker, 
do not indicate a preference for cash or stock within the election 
period, the bank or broker will generally automatically select the stock 
dividend. Banks and brokers are requested to deliver the relevant 
dividend coupons to N.V. Nederiandsch Administratie-en Trustkantoor 
at the above-mentioned address, before the close of the Amsterdam 
Exchanges on 5 September, 1997. Shareholders who prefer to receive 
cash are requested to pass on their choice via their bank or broker to 
the principal paying agent ABN AMRO Bank N.V. 


Delivery of new shares will be based solely on the total amount of 
No.11 dividend coupons received by 5 September, 1997, 
accompanied, where applicable, by a payment of cash in lieu for any 
remaining fractions of a full share. 


Note: The above dividend payment procedure does not apply to 
holders of New York shares. 


Copies of the half-year report are available in the U.K. free of charge 
to any shareholder, upon request from UBS Ltd.. 100 Liverpool 
Street London EC2M 2RH. 


The Executive Board 


The Hague, 22 August 1997 
50 Mariahoevepfein 


H|EGON 


Haitai yesterday became the 
latest South Korean con- 
glomerate to teeter on the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

Cho Hung Bank, the con- 
fectionery group's main 
creditor, agreed to provide 
Wonl5.2bn (S16.9m) in 
emergency funds on top of 
Won20bn forwarded on 
Thursday to prevent the col- 
lapse of the country's 24th 
largest business group. 

Haitai is the fifth leading 
Korean conglomerate to suf- 
fer severe financial prob- 
lems this year. The Hanbo 
and Sammi steel groups col- 
lapsed. while Kia, the car- 
maker, and Jinro, the drinks 
group, have been placed 
under temporary bank- 
ruptcy protection. 

Haitai’s troubles renewed 
fears of turmoil on domestic 
financial markets. The won 
fell to a seven-year low 
against the dollar on wor- 
ries that the corporate 
financial problems would 
tnafcp jt difficult to borrow | 
funds overseas. 

The credit crunch at Hai- ' 
tai came after domestic | 
Investment banks, which 
specialise in short-term 
lending, decided to call in a 
large amount of promissory 
notes. At least SO per cent of 
Haltai’s total debt of 
Won3.000bn is estimated to 
be short-term loans. 

The banks yesterday 
agreed to give Haitai an 
extension to pay back 
maturing corporate bills 
totaling Won69bn. 

Investment banks and 
other secondary creditors 
have recently adopted tough 
lending policies to risky 
businesses because most of 
their loans are un collateral- 
ised, unlike those from com- 
mercial banks. 

Haitai has built np a high 
debt burden of nearly seven 
times equity because of an 
expansion into audio elec- 
tronics and retail stores, 
both of which are perform- 
ing poorly because of South 
Korea's sluggish economy. 

Haitai yesterday promised 
to restructure its operations, 
including selling property 
assets and consolidating its 
15 subsidiaries. 


Imperial Chemical Industries 
has received a sharp rebuff 
to its plans to be the leading 
paint company in India. 

Asian Paints, the market 
leader with about a third of 
India's $857 m paint market, 
yesterday Issued a statement 
rejecting attempts by the UK 
chemicals giant to buy a 9.1 
per cent stake. 

Ashwin Choksi, the com- 
pany's newly elected chair- 
man and mana gin g director, 
called the bid illegal and "an 
attempt by a multinational 
rival to acquire a foothold in 
the company". He said the 


board of directors was com- 
mitted to continuing with 
the existing management, 
and that the investment by 
ICI *wDl not be welcome". 

ICI announced on Monday 
that it had agreed to buy the 
stake for £23m <$37. 5m} from 
Kotak Mahiudra Capital a 
Bombay brokerage, which 
purchased the shares from 
Atul Choksey, former man- 
aging director, and his fam- 
ily. Mr Choksey and the 
other promoters of Asian 
Paints, all descendants of 
the company founders, have 
disagreed over the appropri- 
ate strategy for the group. 

As foreign direct invest- 
ment into an existing Indian 
company, ICI's purchase 


must be approved by India's 
Foreign Investment Promo- 
tion Board.. Analysts expect 
Aslan Paints directors to try 
to scuttle the share transfer 
through legal action and lob- 
bying the FIPB- The fate of 
the deal is likely to be 
watched closely by other for- 
eign firms seeking to buy 
stakes in Indian companies. 

ICI was making no com- 
ment yesterday after saying 
earlier in the week that it 
hoped to soon start talks 
with Asian Paints over possi- 
ble collaboration. 

ICI is the world largest 
paint company and has 
made clear its plans to 
become market leader in 
India. However, its products 


are currently distributed by 
Id India, a 51 per cent 
owned subsidiary, which has 
3,000 outlets compared with 
Asian Paints 12,000. ICI has 
said it intends to dispose of 
its regional businesses, 
including Id India, as part 
of a restructuring, 

ICI's shares closed down 
Bl'Ap at £10.08p yesterday, 
after Dresdner Klein wort 
Benson, the stockbroker, 
issued a sell recommenda- 
tion warning that Id bad 
yet to prove its strategy 
would work. 

Asian Paints share price, 
which had risen sharply 
after the ICI purchase was 
announced, fell back Rs&25 
to Rs3LL5. 


Monument steps 
up exploration 


Bass sells stake 
in C-T venture 


By Roger Taylor 


Monument Oil & Gas. the 
in dependent oil exploration 
and production company, is 
stepping up its exploration 
programme. 

It plans to drill new wells 
in Algeria and Pakistan and 
to begin preparations for 
new drilling tn Turkmen- 
istan. to be funded by reve- 
nues from its Liverpool Bay 
field. 

The news came as the 
company announced interim 
results towards the lower 
end of market expectations, 
as a result of higher interest 
charges and operating costs. 

After tax profits were up 
16 per cent at £7.93m 
(£G.S2m) for the half-year to 
June 30. 

Production was In line 
with expectations, averaging 
8,500 barrels of oil and 85m 
cu ft of gas a day, most of 
which came from Liverpool 
Bay. Liz Airey, finance direc- 


tor, said the field was 
approaching its target level 
of 70,000 barrels a day, prod- 
ucing 50,000 barrels a day by 
the end of June. 

Analysts said operating 
costs were slightly higher 
than expected, but produc- 
tion levels would be able to 
exceed the target once fur- 
ther investment had been 
made. 

The Liverpool Bay produc- 
tion lifted turnover to £42.7m 
(£19.2m) and operating prof- 
its to £15.4m (£6.55m). - 
After tax profits were held 
back because the company 
had ceased capitalising Inter- 
est charges on the field. 

Ms Airey said the com- 
pany had completed its first 
well renewal in Turkmen- 
istan, which was now produ- ' 
ring 1,000 barrels of oil and 
10m cu ft of gas a day. , 
Earnings per share rose to i 
1.13p (0.98p). ; 

The shares closed down i 
%p at 85‘Ap. I 


By Ross Tieman 


Bass, the brewing and 
leisure group, has sold its 
half share of the Carlsberg- 
Tetley brewing Joint venture 
to Its partner, Carlsberg of 
Denmark. 

Britain's second Largest 
brewer exercised an option 
under the purchase agree- 
ment of August last year to 
sell the 50 per cent interest, 
acquired from Allied 
Domecq far £200m, to Carls- 
berg for £H 0 m ($179m) Bass 
said it would also use the 
agreement to require Allied 
to make a £30m refund. 

The transaction has been 
expected since June, when 
Margaret Beckett, trade sec- 
retary, blocked . Bass's 
attempt to marge Carlsberg- 
Tetley with Bass Brewers. 

Hie merger, which would 
have left Carlsberg with a 
minority stake, would have 
enabled Bass to leapfrog 
Scottish A Newcastle, which 


sells 28 In every 100 pints 
consumed,- to become the 
UK’s biggest brewer, with 37 
per cent of file market. 

Industry executives 
believe Carlsberg will now 
exercise its right under the 
same agreement to sell on a 
14.99 per cent interest in 
Carlsberg-Tetley to Allied. 

The disposal paves the 
way for other expansion 
moves by Bass. It is on a 
shortlist of bidders offering 
to - buy William Bill, the 
bookmaker, from Brent 
Walker, the heavily 
indebted leisure group, and 
Is building its brewing inter- 
ests in continental Europe. 

It also dears the way for 
Carlsberg-Tetley to publish 
a strategic review* conducted 
since the merger was 
blocked. The new strategy is 
expected to result in the clo- 
sure of one or more of Carb- 
berg-Tetley’s fiye breweries 
and heavy job losses among 
Its 3,900 employees. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 



food processor in Brazilian buy 


ty Jonathan Wheatley 
{nS&o Pauto / 

Bongs 7 Bora, the Argentine .food 
processing group. isintalksto buy 
a controlEpff stake in Ceval AE- 
m writes, the' Brazilian soya and 
meat processor, in a deal tb£t 
would create the biggest foods 
company in~Brazil. The acquisition 
cpdld -also change the balance' of 
power on interaatko»i soya mar' 
kets^ . ;■ ’’ . ' . ’ 

■BtI7 i B b . T p te mft'HnmiT said it h wd 
“begun the process" of buying 
control. of Coral from Hering, the 


Brazilian textiles group whose 
owners have controlled Ceval since 
it was established in the early 
1970s. 

Trading in Ceval and Hering was 
suspended on Brazil's exchanges 
on Thursday following rumours of 
the deal and resumed yesterday 
with both shares sharply higher. . 

- Cevalls Brazil's biggest soya pro- 
cessor and Santista Aliment os. 
Bunge's Brazilian subsidiary, its 
second biggest Combined, the two 
companies would .have annual 
sales of about Wbn, controlling 40 
per cent of Brazil's soya processing 


capacity and 42 per cent of Its mar- 
garine market Brazil is the world's 
second-biggest soya exporter after 
the US. 

■ Antdnio Carlos Silva, Ceval 
director of market relations, said 
the deal was some way from com- 
pletion but that if completed, it 
“would open big horizons for the 
company^. 

“We would be much stronger on 
. world commodities markets," he 
said. "The economies of scale 
would be significant both opera- 
tionally and in terms of our inter- 
national bargaining power." 


Hering said yesterday it would 
hold a shareholders' meeting on 
August 29 to vote on a proposal to 
split the company into two. creat- 
ing a new cpmpany to hold control 
of Ceval, and that it was in discus- 
sion with Bunge International on a 
possible sale. 

None of the parties has 
commented on the value of the 
deal, although Dana Voelzke. an 
analyst at Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell in Sao Paulo, said Ceval 
was worth about $1.6bn Including 
$750m of net debt 
Hering holds 40 per cent of 


Ceval's stock, including 80 per cent 
of voting stock. 

“It is not clear whether Bunge 
would buy 100 per cent or 51 per 
cent of the new holding company." 
Ms Voelzke said, “so we can’t 
estimate the value of the sale.” 

Ms Voelzke said that if the deal 
went ahead it would give Ceval 
access to Santista’s food 
distribution network in Brazil, 
strengthening the potential of 
Ceval's consumer meats division 
which has performed poorly 
recently as Ceval has concentrated 
Its efforts on commodities. 


Bants keep it personal in Greek shipping 

Midland is keen to . show its emphasis is on client relations and will even open shop at the weekends 



ost Greek ship- 
owners based in 
Piraeus work on 
the same stretch of water- 
front as their bankers. - The 
. difference is that the tycoons 
occupy top-floor offices with 
a dramatic view across the 
Saronic Gulf, while the 
bankers have modest prem- 
ises on .the mezzanine. 

Greek banks stress that 
client relationships are 
everything . in ■ their lending 
to the shipping industry. 
This is one reason why ship- 
owners reacted so strongly 
to last month's sale of Bar- 
clays Bank's 9900m shipping 
portfolio to Midland Bank, 
part of the global HSBC 
group. • 

Barclays waserttidsedfor 
falling to give its half dozen 
biggest customers ‘advance 
wa rning of the dual. One of. 
these, Pleiades 1 Shipping, .has 
decided to take its business 
elsewhere, and several other 
borrowers are reconsidering. 

Nikos Karellis. Midland's 
head of shipping, says he is 
not worried about, losing cus- 
tomers.' “We have a track 
record of looking after our 
clients, whatever their size. 
They know that well open 
the bank; for them on Satur- 
days or Sundays if neces- 
sary." .• 

Nonetheless, competition 
has in tensified. : More foreign 

and Greek ; .lenders; are 
coming to the- v Piraeus 
market, attracted Ty. higher 
landing margins —-about 60 
basis paints, above labor — 
and by ‘ the ’-^recent 
enthusiasm of . Greek, owners 



Outlook buoyant: more lenders are coming to the market at Piraeus (above), attracted by higher margins fueioMvnu. utn* 


for . acquiring tonnage. 

Greek shipowners control 
just under 16 per cent of the 
world merchant fleet in ton- 
nage terms. In April, the 
Greek-owned ocean-going 
fleet numbered 3,200 vessels, 
accounting far 127.8m dead- 
weight tonnes. This was 
slightly down on the previ- 
ous year’s 129.7m dwt, but 
still a SO per cent increase 
over 1990. 

Dimitris Anagnostopoulos, 
wbio runs ABN Amro's ship- 
ping-unit, estimates that 
lending to Greek shipowners 


has reached $8. 5 bn, of about 
$20bn in loans outstanding 
to the shipping Industry 
worldwide. “About 50 big 
names are responsible for 
half the total lending to 
Greek owners," he says. 

Foreign banks dominate, 
led by Royal Bank of Scot- 
land with a portfolio of more 
than $lbn. Then comes Citi- 
bank of the US, Deutsche 
Schiffsbank and National 
Bank of Greece, which in 
addition to lending to ocean- 
going carriers has a big 
exposure to passenger ferry 


companies serving the Greek 
islands. 

T he acquisition of Bar- 
clays’s portfolio has 
pushed Midland into 
the top half-dozen lenders, 
with total exposure of about 
3550m. Midland has not 
taken on any bad debt, but 
has acquired the Barclays 
office in Piraeus and all its 
staff. Midland declined to 
put a price on the deal, but 
analysts estimate it paid a 
premium of about 312m. 
Barclays had built up a 


portfolio of about $600m. 
with several of Greece's big- 
gest shipping companies on 
its books, including the 
Onassis Group, which con- 
trols a modern tank er Beet, 
and Ceres Hellenic, which 
operates the biggest Greek 
fleet with more than ioo ves- 
sels. 

But the UK bank also 
backed two newcomers 
whose operations collapsed 
in 1993-1994. The worst case 
was a $I20m loan to Blue 
Flag Navigation to build 
eight chemical tankers at a 


state-owned shipyard in 
Romania. None has yet been 
delivered and the loan has 
gone bad. 

Another serious blow was 
a S3 0m loan to Adriatic 
Tankers, controlled by Gera- 
sim os Zisimatos. After build- 
ing a fleet of more than 80 
vessels in less than a decade, 
the group collapsed with 
large debts to several banks 
in Piraeus. 

In spite of recent problems 
in the bulk carrier market 
and a slowdown in sales and 
purchases by Greek ship- 
owners this summer, bank- 
ers say the outlook for ship- 
ping remains buoyant Their 
optimism is underpinned by 
expectations of continued 
strong economic growth in 
Asia and forecasts that sea- 
borne trade will increase by 
about 60 per cent over the 
next decade. 

While the arrival or more 
banks has created a borrow- 
ers' market with Greek ship- 
owners able to raise loans 
covering more than 70 per 
cent of the cost of a new 
construction, the Deed for 
other services deters owners 
from switching banks. 

“The relationship goes far 
beyond mortgage financing ," 
says Marianna Moschou, 
general managing of Citi- 
bank Shipping. 

“There is foreign exchange 
business, and handling of 
remittances and payments. 
Some owners like to be in 
contact with their bankers 
almost every day." 

Kerin Hope 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Aegon advance 
above forecasts 

Aegon of the Netherlands, one of the world’s 10 biggest 
insurers, yesterday gave a boost to its full-year earnings 
forecast, as it unveiled a first half well above expecta- 
tions. 

Interim net profits rose 27 per cent to FI 906m ($436. 7m). 
even though the company excluded a contribution from 
Providian of the US. for which Aegon paid $3.7bn. The 
purchase, agreed late last year but not concluded until 
mid-June, ranks as the largest ever made abroad by the 
Dutch corporate sector. 

The Kentucky-based Providian gave rise to “a substan- 
tia] increase in our net income" in the current quarter, 
the company said. Earnings per share in the full year 
should rise some 25 per cent for all of 1997, taking the 
total to around FI 2bn. while revenues from the US would 
for the first time exceed those from the Dutch market, 
Kees Storm, chairman, said. 

In the UK, Scottish Equitable, the former mutual soci- 
ety where Aegon now collects 90 per cent of the profits, 
brought in FI 124m before tax. Although this was a 28 per 
cent increase in sterling terms, the shift in exchange rates 
meant it was 55 per cent better than the comparable guil- 
der figure. 

The Netherlands, where Aegon has other income 
sources through investment banking and savings 
operations, benefited from strong exchange before this 
month's wobbles. B ankin g generated Fi 114m before tax, a 
rise of 48 per cent Gordon Cramb, The Hague 

■ SEMICONDUCTORS 


Austria Mikro Systeme tumbles 

Shares in Austria Mikro Systeme (AMS), the Austrian 
chip maker, yesterday recovered to Sch939, down about 2 
per cent after losing 13 per cent of their value on Thurs- 
day. Investors were reacting to a 70 per cent drop in first- 
half pre-tax profits, from Sch70.1m to Sch2C.lm ($1.6m). 
AMS shares bad risen on Wednesday on hopes of better 
results. 

Pointing to a strong order backlog, the company pre- 
dicted an improvement in sales and earnings for the sec- 
ond half. Group sales in the first six months fell from 
Schl.05bn to Sch774m after AMS cut its holding in the 
loss-making Sames group of South Africa from 51 per cent 
to 19 per cent. 

AMS's results were adversely affected by Thesys, a loss- 
making German producer of integrated circuits that it 
acquired in 1995. Thesys contributed losses of Sch42.4m to 
the first-half figures. Eric Frey. Vienna 

■ NORWEGIAN OIL 


Saga chief executive to step down 

Asbjom Larsen, the long-serving chief executive of Saga 
Petroleum, Norway's largest independent oil producer, is 
to step down next year. He will be replaced by Diderik 
Schnitler, currently in charge of shipbuilding operations 
at Kvaeraer, the Anglo-Norwegian group. 

Mr Larsen has been with Saga for 25 years, spending 
the last two decades as chief executive. He will hand over 
to Mr Schnitler at Saga's annual shareholders* meeting in 
May next year. Saga said Mr Schnitler would receive an 
annual remuneration package of about NKr2.lm iS273m). 

Saga's most-traded A shares closed up NKr2.50 at 
NKj- 154 in Oslo yesterday. Greg Mclvor, Stockholm 


FT/S&P ACTUARIES WORLD INDICES 


The FT/SEP Actuaries Worid Indcas are owned by FTSE tntomadtonal LtmttedL Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Standard S Poor's. The Indices are compiled by FTSE 
international and Standard & Poor's tr) conjunction wtth bar Vacuity of. Actuarioa and the Institute of Actuaries. NatWeat Securities Ltd. was a co-founder at the Indices. 
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SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


■ Digital SwttchingffTbar 
OptfoUnaa . 

•AT1T and Omar W atworta 
•Uaa from Honre.OHc«, 
HoMa, Can Pbanaa 
-24 Hour Customer Sonic* 
Cm now tor New Low RaMat 

Tel: lJZ06J284d8600 

Fax: 1JZ0&270JX»9 

Unaa opan 24 hours! 
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BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 



UNUSUAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

A FAIHLY GROUP OF 
BUSINESSES COMPRISING: 
IOO* sealer Fan Food . ■ 
FbhSChfo Restaurant - 
4 Fiats Wine Bar Waterside location 
7 HoBdsyfons term fiats. 

10 acres grazing land 
(planning potential) 

SmaB luxury holiday complex - 
lakeside setting 

For sale as a whole or m . 

Write lor detaXs to: Delta Associates 
Lat» Vlev«, 9wanpooi, Falmouth, 
Cornwafl TRtl 5BB, England. 
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If you would like to advertise, or require any 

further information, please contact 
Jeremy Nelson 

Tel; 0171-873-34^7 Fax; 0171-373-3052 
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FT World 

Telecommunications 


1 & 2 December 1997, Hotel Inter-Continental, London 

The 17th annual FT World Telecommunications conference brings together leading industry experts 
to examine and discuss the key issues facing the telecoms industry. 

(Topics to be Discussed Include: ) 

■ The impact of the WTO Breakthrough on National Telecoms Markets 

■ Liberalisation in Continental Europe; Will 1998 be a 'Big Bang', or a Licence to Print Money as with Mobile Liberalisation? 

■ Investment Opportunities in Telecoms; Implications for Margins & Returns on Investment in the Context of Liberalisation 

■ Creating Shareholder value in the Telecommunications Industry 

■ Mobile v Fixed Line; Does Mobile Replace Fixed Link? Can Quality Problems be Overcome? 

B New Technologies: Beyond The Hype — The Real Implications of the Internet and Prospects for Electronic Commerce 


( Confirmed Speakers Include: 
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Sir Peter BonfleldCBE 
Chief Executive 
BT 

Mr jay Naidoo* 

Minister for Posts, Telecommunications 
and Broadcasting, South Africa 

Mr Ann Sain 

President & Chief Operating Officer 
Afrtouch Communications 

Or Sam G Pitroda 
Chairman 
Worldtel Limited 

' sobM V fo* nmftnuttn 


Mr Richard H Brown 
Chief Executive 
Cable and Wireless pic 

Mr John Sfdgmore 
Chief Executive Officer Er President 
UUNET Technologies Incorporated 

Mr Andrew Sufcawaty 
Chief Executive Officer 
Sprint PCS (USA) 

Mr Don Cnridkshank 
Director General 
OFTEL 

He BfOMes ream tfw ngb a jter B* pmgamn* « m* to netennr 

Supported by: Armmm 

In association with FT MB)IA &. TELECOMS 


Mr Christopher Gent 
Chief Executive 
Vodafone Group Pic 

Mr Reed E Hundt 
Chairman 

Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 

Mr David Twyver 
Chief Executive Officer 
Teledesic Corporation 

Mr Hunichiro Miyazu 
President 

Nippon Telegraph and Telephone 
Corporation (NTT) 
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Bally chief quits after 
flotation plan blocked 


By Wiliam HaM in Zurich 

Ernst Thomke, Switzerland’s 
best-known industrial trouble- 
shooter, has resigned as chtef 
executive of Bally after bis 
plans for a partial flotation of 
the luxury shoe company were 
rejected by the majority share- 
holder. 

Mr Thomke, who made his 
name rescuing the Swiss 
watch industry in the 1980s, 
was hired by Oerttkan-Btibrie, 
a Swiss engineering conglom- 
erate, in September 1995 to 
turn Bally around after its 
board lost confidence in his 
predecessor, Stefano Ferro. 

However, the company has 
taken longer than expected to 
respond to Mr Thomke’s cost- 
cutting strategy, which has 
involved shifting production to 
low-cost countries and more 
than halving its range of 
shoes. 

Bally, which has annual 


sales of around SFrlbn 
f$662m). lost SFrUm in 1995 
and did little more than break 
even last year. Mr Thomke is 
understood to have wanted to 
float part of Bally’s shares on 
the stock market to raise the 
SFrlSQm needed to speed up 
its recovery. 

However. Hortense Anda- 
Btthrie, the daughter of Oerli- 
kon-BQhrle's founder, who 
controls 31 per cent of the 
shares, is understood to have 
blocked the deal 

A boardroom row has been 
festering for several weeks and 
Mr Thomke’ s resignation 
looked inevitable when Mrs 
Anda-BOhrie was quoted say- 
ing Mr Thomke should stop 
talking to the press and get 
down to work. 

Oerlifcon-Btthrle issued a 
brief statement yesterday say- 
ing Mr Thomke had resigned 
foam the board of Bally and 
Pilatus, Oerlikon-BOhrle’s air- 


craft company, after “irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion”. 

Mr Thomke is known in 
Switzerland as the man the 
banks turn to to help them 
out. He restructured Motor- 
Colirmhus, a big Swiss utility, 
restored the fortunes of Pila- 
tus, and rejuvenated Saurer, 
one of the world’s leading tex- 
tile machinery companies. 

Oerlikon-Bfthrle, which 
announces its half-year results 
next week, has not replaced 
Mr Thomke. 

The company's shares, 
which have substantially 
underperformed the stock mar- 
ket this year, closed SFr5.75 
lower at SFrl64. 

Oerlikan-BOhrle. which was 
rescued by the hanks a few 
years ago after its traditional 
defence business over- 
extended itself, has been reor- 
ganised by Hans Wi diner who 
took over as chief executive in 
1991. 
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German 
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DuPont adds soy protein 
supplier to food business 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

DuPont, the largest US 
chemicals group, yesterday 
took another big step into the 
world food business by 
announcing an agreement to 
buy Protein Technologies 
International, a leading sup- 
plier of soy protein, for $L5bn 
in stock. 

The deal comes only days 
after DuPont said it was spend- 
ing $L7bn to take a 20 per cent 
stake in Pioneer Hl-Bred Inter- 
national. an Iowa-based agri- 
cultural technology group, and 
forming a joint venture with 
the company to improve crop 
yields. 

Yesterday DuPont said the 
joint venture with Pioneer, 
called Optimum Quality 
Grains, would develop hi gher 
value soybeans, and Protein 
Technologies International 
would con vat that better soy- 
bean into hi gher value protein 
applications benefiting food 
companies and consumers. 

DuPont is bujiing Protein 


Technologies International and 
its affiliates from Ralston Pur- 
ina, DS maker of Eveready bat- 
teries and pet food. Ralston 
Purina said the sale would 
help it focus on its battery and 
pet food businesses. 

DuPont said it planned to 
buy back as many shares as it 
issued to complete the deal. 
Even so, the acquisition would 
dilute earnings per share by 
about 1 per cent next year, it 
said. Charges associated with 
this and other transactions 
would CUt this year’s earning s 
by about $1.00 a share. Last 
year DuPont earned net profits 
of $3.6bn, or $6.47 a share. 
Shares were down $2ft at $63% 
in early trading. 

Protein Technologies Inter- 
national, based in St Louis, 
Missouri, is a leading supplier 
of soy proteins to the food and 
paper processing industries, 
with annual sales of $450m. It 
is best known for its Supro 
brand of soy proteins, which 
are used in hot dogs, hamburg- 
ers and pizza toppings among 
other things. 


Mr John Krol, DuPont's 
chief executive, said the acqui- 
sition was put of the compa- 
ny’s plan to increase its pres- 
ence in the global food, feed 
and industrial markets with 
higher value products derived 

through biotechnology. 

“The combination of 
DuPont, PTI and the recently- 
announced joint venture with 
Pioneer brings together the 
technology and know-how to 
deliver higher value food and 
materials to a growing and 
more demanding world popula- 
tion,” Mr Krol said. 

DuPont also hopes the US 
Food and Drug Administration 
will approve health benefit 
claims for Protein Technolo- 
gies International's soy pro- 
teins in the next two years, 
significantly increasing their 
value as a food ingredient. 

Clinical trials of soy proteins 
have indicated that they « in 
help prevent or mitigate the 
effects of menopausal symp- 
toms. heart disease, osteopo- 
rosis and hormone-related 
cancer. 


By John La bate in New York 
and Stave Thompson and 
Vincent Boland in London 

US stocks continued falling 
yesterday as bond prices 
plunged and investors sold off 
blue-chip and technology 
shares. 

By l2L30pm the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was off by 
131.93 or 1.67 per cent at 
7,762.02. Although shorter-term 
bonds fared better, the bench- 
mark 30-Year Treasury bond 
last £ at 96&, yielding 6.668 
per cent The sell-off followed 
Thursday’s 127 point loss in 
the Dow. Weakness in the 
technology sector put a similar 
drag on the Nasdaq composite 
index, which lost 24.44 or 1.52 
per cent at 1,582.92. The 
broader Standard & Poor’s 500 
Index lost 14.61 at 910.44. 

The main trigger for the falls 
was a mounting fear that Ger- 
man interest rates would rise, 
possibly by the end of next 
week, to combat accelerating 

rnflatinn. 

German bonds suffered the 
sharpest fails after the release 
of figures showing that Ger- 
man import prices were 4J2 per 
cent higher than a year ago in 
July - largely because of the 
weakness of the D-Mark. 

The rise, the biggest for 
eight years, was twice what 
had been expected. Dealers in 
Europe and the US believe a 
rise in German interest rates 
would force central banks in 
many other European coun- 
tries to raise their own rates. 
In London, the FTSE 100 index 
lost 76.9 points, or 1.6 per cent, 
to close at 4£01.1. 

Mark Fox, chief European 
strategist at Lehman Brothers 
In London, said: "Market 
expectations of a move by the 
Bundesbank (to raise interest 
rates] have increased very 
strongly-'' That was causing a 
rethink of perceptions towards 
bond markets, which have 
reaped strong gains in the cur- 
rent climate of relatively low 
interest rates. 
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Europe today 

Northern and eastern Scandinavia 
will be showery but the south will be 
mostly dry with sunny spells. North- 
east France and the Benelux will be 
humid with a lot of cloud and 
perhaps a shower. The rest of 
France, Germany and central Europe 
wiN be hot with sunny spells 
although there wfll be a buSd up of 
cloud and a scattering of afternoon 
showers, some of them thundery. 
Most of Iberia will be hot and sunny 
although thunderstorms may cross 
the Strait of Gibraltar. The rest of the 
Mediterranean will have hot sun, 
although thundery downpours are 

possible over the southern tip of 
Italy and foe Batons. 

Five-day forecast 

Scandinavia wU be unsettled with 

heavy rain during the first half of 
next week. Northern France, foe 
Benelux and northern Germany will 
be humid, with thundery showers 
becoming widespread. The 
Mediterranean wfll be tot and mainly 
sunny with isolated thundery 
showers. 
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Situation Hf midday. Tempanturgs maximum for day. Forecasts by PA WBethaCantre 


Abu Dhabi 

Accra 

Algiers 

Amaurtian 

Albans 

Atlanta 

B. Aires 

ELHam 

Bangkok 

Barcelona 


Maximum 

Btifing 

CeMus 

Belfast 

Sun 40 

Belgrade 

Fat 29 

Borin 

Fair 29 

Bermuda 

Shower 25 

Bogota 

FsirZS 

Bombay 

Sun 28 

Brussels 

Fair 11 

Budapest 

Rain 22 

C. Hagen 

Fair 35 

Cairo 

Fair 27 

Cape Town 


Sun 34 
Rate 20 
Thunder 24 
Fak 28 
Fair 30 
Fair 19 
Rain 31 
Mr 26 
Fair 24 
For 23 
Sun 33 
F»19 


Caracas 

Cardiff 

Casablanca 

Chicago 

Cologne 

Dakar 

Dates 

DeH 

Dubd 

Dutfn 

Dubrovnik 

Etfnbugh 


Far 32 
Rein 19 
Shower 25 
Fair 24 
Shower 27 
Shower 31 
Thunder 35 
Fair 38 
Sun 42 
Rain 20 
Sun 25 
Rain 19 


No other nirline flies to more cities in 
Eastern Europe. 
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Faro 

Sun 30 

Madrid 

Sun 34 

Rangoon 

Shower 29 

Frankful 

Fak 29 

Majorca 

Sun 29 

Reykjavik 

Rain 11 

Geneva 

Fair 26 

Matte 

Fair 28 

Rio 

Fair 30 

Gfcrafcr 

Thunder 25 

Manchastw 

Rain 20 

Rome 

Fair 29 

Glasgow 

Rain 18 

Manila 

Rain 29 

S-Fraco 

Sun 2 2 

Hamburg 

Shower 26 

Meitxvne 

Rain 14 

Seed 

Fair 30 

HdgJnki 

Cloudy 24 

Mexico city 

Fair 26 

Singapore 

Fair 31 

Hong Kong 

Rain 29 

Miami 

Thunder 33 

Stockholm 

Fair 24 

HonofiAi 

Fair 32 

Mian 

Sun 26 

Strasbowg 

Fair 29 

Istenbd 

Fair 24 

Montreal 

Rain 19 

Sydney 

Far 20 

Jakarta 

Fair 31 
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BT’s doubtful dowry 


British Telecommunications’ 
management has extricated itself 

from a tight comer with a dramatic 

cut in the cost of buying MCL After 

being caught out by MCTs troubled 

turf war with local US telecoms 

monopolies, BT risked paying top 
dollar far shop^ofled goods. But it 

showed MCI directors the abyss of a 

failed deal - a tumbling MCI share 

price, no fat completion bonuses 
and years of legal fighting with BT. 
And they preferred to take the hp g t 
- and possibly lawsuits - from 
their own shareholders. 

So far so good. But the cheaper 
deal still represents an exit price of 
over 30 times MCTs expected 1998 
earnings. And the merger offers 
only ESOOtn ($8i5m) erf anrumi syner- 
gies by 2002 - so BT has not got a 
steal Moreover, with the strategy 
and Investment plans for the 
merged group still the same, it Is 
unclear why MCI has decided to 
bend over quite so far. 

The fear is that this might reflect 
MCTs growing sense of the risks of 
going al on e. MCI needs to break 
into the local market to s ur vi v e, but 
this is proving difficult and expen- 
sive. It desperately needs a willing 
partner. This suggests BT share- 
holders should also consider their 
increased risks. The merged Con- 
cert offers the allure of higher 
longer-term earnings growth. But 
BT could also have boosted returns, 
with less risk, by Just handing back 
cash. True, it would be more 
exposed to competitive threats in 
the UK further down the line. But 
in the shorter-term world of the 
stock market, that might count for 
less than the tnnnwtiaifr struggle to 
break down monopolists elsewhere. 

UK property 

The UK property sector needs a 
clean-up. There are 130 or so listed 
property companies, but it is 
scarcely a majority that can boast a 
credible raison d’etre. The sector is 
trading at a 9 per cent premium to 
its net assets, but once you strip out 
Land Securities and British Land 
you get to around asset value. And 
there are plenty of companies with 
poor records, high management 
costs, little focus and chunky valua- 
tion riiscnnnta. 

The solution is dear. Successful, 
entrepreneurial groups should take 
over some of their cheap and cheer- 
less competitors. By restructuring 
and refocusing portfolios and bring- 
ing down costs, value could be cre- 
ated. Hence ME PC’s approach of 
Greycoat and speculation over 


FTSE Eurotop 300 index 
951.3 1-21.1) 



stake-building in some minnows. 
This would merely mirror what is 
already happening in the invest- 
ment trust sector. 

But the problem with prop er ty Is 
that valuations are subjective. 
Without access to a company’s 
books, a bidder would be taking a 
shot in the dark. And few manage- 
ments will be happy to pass on 
their books and t heoco their jobs. 
For this to change, investors need 
to exert pressure on managements. 
Alternatively. If interest rates start 
failing «n ft valua tions ran ahead of 
share prices, bidders may be more 
likely to believe that the risks of 
buying a prop er ty company are on 
foie upside. Either way, it could be a 
long wait. 

UK bank boards 

As investors ponder the apparently 
deep-seated problems at National 
Westminster Bank, or last week’s 
questionable rivals from Royal rtanir 
of Scotland, they might ask 
whether the corporate governance 
arrangements at Britain’s biggest 
hanfcg are really up to the job. In 
particular, they might have a 
glance at banks’ boards. 

The problem is not that banks are 
short of non-executives - rather the 
contrary. The worry is that they are 
swamped with them. Take, for 
instance, the extravagant line-up at 
Lloyds TSB. Alongside the chair- 
man an d six executives, the bank 
rejoices in two deputy chairmen 
and no fewer than 12 non-execu- 
tives . Bank of Scotland (two deputy 
governors; 12 non-executives), 
HSBC (two deputy chairmen; 10 
non-executives) and Royal Bank of 
Scotland (ditto) are similarly overla- 
den. In such company. National 


Westminster (erne deputy chairman: 

nine non-executives) and Barclays 

(eight non-executives) begin to look 

positively lean. 

Why does this matter? Simply 
because it is extraordinarily diffi- 

cult to believe such expensive mass 
gatherings are effective forums in 
which to take real decisions or to 

challenge, if necessary, executive 

mnnngprapnt- Moreover, the banks 

may nathave developed the insur- 
. era’ fondness for aristocracy (Gen- 
eral Accident’s board sports two 
earls; Sun Life and Provincial even 
manages a marquess) but their 
boardrooms still look longer on the 
great and good than on Hampel- 
friendly corporate strategy hot- 
shots. Some trimming is in order; 
shareholders should press for it 

UK buy-backs 

Could Gordon Brown, the UK chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, have inad- 
vertently prompted a thumping 
£100bn ($160bti) in share buy-backs? 
That, at any rate, is the thesis of a 
report published today by broker 
UBS. The underlying logic is sound: 
British balance sheets, undergeared 
by international standar ds, need to 
be tightened now the chancellor has 
enhanced the tax attractions of debt 
by abolishing pension funds’ tax 
credits on dividends. 

Of course, ClQObn is just a guess. 
That figure assumes UK companies 
shift gearing (net debt/equity of 30 
per cent on average) to US or conti- 
nental European levels (66 and 63 
per cent respectively). A pedant 
would note that balance sheet mea- 
sures of gearing are doubtful and 
there is nothing magic about US/ 
European debt levels. AD the same, 
such a fat headline figure gives a 
fair flavour of the scale of the shift 
potentially involved. If so. Mr 
Brown will not be chuffed; such a 
large Increase in. companies’ tax- 
deductible interest payments would 
knock wflm or so off annual corpo- 
ration tax receipts. 

One snag, however, is advance 
corporation tax (ACT). Many com- 
panies could not T™k A such hefty 
pay-outs without incurring a large 
and, in same cases, unredaimable 
ACT bilL That is one reason why, 
from the point of view of a sane tax 
system. ACT should now be abol- 
ished. Otherwise such businesses 
wfll have a nonsensical tax incen- 
tive, for instance, to launch take- 
overs. If buying your own shares is 
a tax-inefficient way to gear up, 
after afl, a logical alternative is to 
buy someone else’s. 
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Rum punch 

'He has so much money that if the 
Jamaican currency gets into trouble, 
he can underwrite it * 


Shanghai’s cross roads 

‘By Monday, the police had stopped me 
four times, fined me once, docked licence 
points and towed my car away * 



The court is out 

‘ While the Grand Slams flourish 
the rest of the professional game 
is in poor health ’ 
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The Gulag Grand Tour 


Chrystia Freeland joins a Russian tourist group on a journey through the country's tortured past 


I t was, one prisoner 
would later remem- 
ber, like a medieval 
painter's evocation of 
the Last Judgment- 
600 women, mostly young, 
all emaciated, half-naked, 
bald, pouring with sweat and 
-so Jammed into the black 
bold of a ship that “it was 
impossible to tell where one 
pair of buttocks ended arid 
another set of breasts 
began". 

Just looking at this slither- 
ing mass of h umanit y was 
enough to drive_a person 
. insane, the same prisoner 
. recalled years afterwards. 
But the tortuous journey 
was just the be ginning , of a 
trip to Stalin's real-life ver- 
sion of hell, one of the gulag 
prison camps which served 
the dual purpose of provid- 
ing slave labour for grandi- 
ose industrial projects and of 
terrorising Soviet society. 

The women .were being 
taken to construction site 
#503, in the remote Siberian 
north, , where most of them 
would die building a railway 
that was never completed 
and never used, v • 

1 was making the same 
odyssey, in the more com- 
fortable Matrosov, an ageing 
yet elegant Russian river- 
boat which cranes Siberia’s 
waterways for thq-, pleasure 
of tourists. Iliad come to the 
Matrosov via a tidy adver- 
tisement in- the Moscow 
press which premised .“tours 
of the Gulag”. The idea of 
seeing the horrors of the Sta- 
linist past through the eyes 
of post-communist Russian 
tourists was irresistible and 
I was soon on a flight to 
Siberia. 

Arrival at Norilsk airport, 
north of the Arctic Circle, 
was an instant lesson in 
Russian dissident writer 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn's 
assertion that "the Gulag is 
everywhere, is all of us". 
From the western reader's 
cosy perspective, Solzhenit- 
syn’s phrase seems a 
weighty and wise slice of 
philosophy. But in Russia, 
particularly in Siberia, it is 
the plain truth. 

In places like Norilsk, site 
of the world’s largest nickel 
mine, you don’t need a 
guided tour to find the rem- 
nants of Stalinist labour 
camps. “The zeks [Russian 
slang for prisoners] built 
this place; it is a city of 
prison camps," explains Vol- 
odya, 36, a miner with the 
ghost-white skin and rotting 
teeth of the Norilsk native. 

Near the centre of down- 
town Norilsk, a shabby col- 
lection of crumbling, . con- 
crete Soviet apartment 
blocks and a . few midget 
trees fighting a losing battle 
against the permafrost, 
barbed wire marks the edge ' 
of a Stalin -era prison camp 
which now houses Boris. 
Yeltsin's convicts. - 
The Norilsk mines were 
first hacked out of the frozen 
earth by gulag slave labour. 
Even the roads are a legacy 
of the gulags; Potapov, a tal- 
ented engineer sent to the 
gulags, devised a wind-tun- 
nel which made it possible to 
build roads in the wind- 
swept tundra. They are still 
called potapovtsi. 

Potapov’s name still 
haunts the Gulag, but there 
are also tho usan ds of living 
ghosts. They are people like 
Ivan, a gnarled creature as 
stunted as the Norilsk trees, 
who works alongside Vol- 
odya. In the late 1930s, Ivan 
was sent to the Arctic pris- 
ons for gleaning grain after 
the harvest, an. offence 
which Stalin’s courts pun- 
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ished with 12 years of 
imprisonment and a brutal 
post-script - an extra 15 
years of exile in Norilsk, 
after which Ivan was too old 
and too isolated to leave. 

It is hart io imagine any- 
thing worse than being con- 
demned to a life sentence in 
Norilsk. It is one of the nat- 
ural world's cruellest envi- 
ronments: the mosquito-in- 
fested summer lasts far just 
20 days, a brief recess In a 
year dominated by the 
“polar night” when there is 
no respite from the darkness 
and WC temperatures. 

So-called civilisation has 
added to nature’s brutality. 
Norilsk is one of Russia’s 10 
most polluted cities - a 
remarkable achievement in a 
country pock-marked with 
nuclear and chamteai disas- 
ters, and one borne out by 
the pools of blood-red sludge 
which collect in the city’s 
ditches. We are thousands of 
miles from any other human 
habitation but Stalinist cen- 
tral planners so ingeniously 
encircled Norilsk with facto- 
ries and mines that spending 
a few hours in the city feels 
like breathing broken glass. 

Yet, as Volodya tells me, 
the^ gulag inmates are not 
the only prisoners of this 
harsh world. As well as 
slave labour, settlements 
like Norilsk were populated 
by the refugees of Stalin’s 
devastating collectivisation 
drive — simple peasants Tike 
Volodya’?' parents who left 
their village, in Kursk, in 
central Russia, lured by the 
promise of high? wages. 

In the Soviet era,- they 
could hope to use a lifetime 
of savings earned in the far 
north to finance retirement 
in the gentler climes of “the 
earth”, the term the people 
of the Arctic use to describe 
those Russian lands free 
from permafrost. But eco- 
nomic reforms wiped out 
savings and pushed housing 
prices sky-high, leaving fam- 
ilies trapped. 

“To leave here, I need 
money - which I don't have. 
We are prisoners without the 
barbed wire,” Volodya says. 

We drive back. Through 


downtown Norilsk where, in 
celebration of Metallurgist 
day, a Soviet-era holiday 
which Norilsk has used as 
an excuse for a drinking 
binge, loudspeakers are blar- 
ing out an old pop song; 
“Russians, Russians, our 
fete is turbulent But why, 
oh why, do we need tragedy 
to make us strong." a syrupy 
voice croons. The inebriated 
burghers of Norilsk seem 
indifferent to the tune, but 
the cheap ditty is still in my 
head as we arrive at 
Dudinka, the dilapidated 
port where I am to join the 
riverboat tour visiting other, 
more remote, gulag sites. 

After a night of cruising 


1953, as soon as Stalin died. 

Even from the doorway, it 
is clear that Igarka’s gulag 
museum and its local visi- 
tors are a grim lot. In place 
of the usual injunctions 
against taking photographs 
or slurping soft-drinks, a 
hand-written sign in the 
foyer warns; “It is forbidden 
to visit the museum in a 
drunken state.” But as Nata- 
lya Grezina, the museum's 
perky director, describes the 
sombre exhibits, it becomes 
apparent why visitors might 
be inclined to tarn to drink. 

She discusses the “moth- 
ers’ zone", where children 
up to three-years-old were 
kept in separate prisons next 


A sign in the foyer 
warns: ‘It is forbidden 
to visit the museum in a 
drunken state.’ It is 
soon apparent why 
visitors might be 
inclined to drink 


south on the Yenesei, one of 
the mighty Siberian water- 
ways that plough through 
the Russian north, we reach 
Igarka, a desolate hamlet 
once the headquarters of 
construction site #503, 
Stalin’s railway to nowhere. 
Intended to connect Euro- 
pean Russia with the far 
north, the Siberian railway 
was Stalin’s pet project. 

Perhaps taking perverse 
pleasure from building this 
prison site near the Siberian 
village where he had been 
sent to a far gentler tsarist 
exile, the Soviet dictator was 
so Infatuated with project 
#503 that he gave the order 
to begin construction in 1949 
before any engineering plans 
or surveyors’ maps had been 
drawn up. Known as “the 
railway erf bones” by its pris- 
oner-builders, it claimed tens 
of thousands of lives. The 
railroad was abandoned in 


to their labouring mothers, 
who were punished for not 
meeting work quotas by 
being denied monthly visits 
to their toddlers. 

Another erf Igarka's speci- 
alities was a Serf Theatre, an 
operetta troupe composed of 
some of the finest singers, 
dancers, musicians and act- 
ors from lands conquered by 
the Red Army. One inmate 
was a former artistic direc- 
tor of St Petersburg’s Marin- 
sky Theatre, who hanged 
himself after a performance 
when the contrast between 
the freedom of his creative 
life and the imprisonment he 
returned to after the show 
became too much to bear. 

A few hours upstream, at 
Yermakova, we explore the 
derelict remains of site #508. 
Once a prison settlement of 
several thousand, Yerma- 
kova today has largely 
reverted to the wild taiga 


forest which greeted prison- 
ers when they were dropped 
off with axes and a few 
guards and told to build win- 
ter accommodation. 

The zeks' biggest summer- 
time complaint was the mos- 
quitoes, which one former 
prisoner described as "a tor- 
tuous mob; there were more 
of those beasts in the air 
than raindrops in a thunder- 
storm. When you waved 
your hand in the air it would 
become bloody with dead 
mosquitoes." 

Even though I am 
drenched in the most 
up-to-date western insect- 
repellent, the modern-day 
mosquito swoops into my 
eyes, ears, nose and throat. 
Jogging to keep ahead of the 
Hying mob, we begin to 
trudge through the dense 
undergrowth in search of the 
abandoned prison camp. 

Soon we find the railway 
to nowhere, now just a few 
rusty railway ties pointlessly 
moored in the Siberian for- 
est After a few miles, we 
reach what is left of the 
camp perimeter - bits of 
barbed wire, a weathered 
watch-tower, and a sign that 
warns “Forbidden Zone”. 

Inside, we find a few dilap- 
idated warehouses and bar- 
racks which once belonged 
to the gulag, s t re w n with the 
detritus of camp life - a rot- 
ting shoe here, a bit of wash- 
basin there. The only formal 
acknowledgment that this Is 
a spot steeped in human suf- 
fering is a weathered 
wooden cross on the river- 
bank, erected by the Ortho- 
dox Church. 

The lack of structured 
commemoration is disorient- 
ing; my fellow visitors can- 
not quite figure out whether 
we are on some Siberian 
nature walk or venturing 
into the darkest comers of 
their own history. A few 
girls pick bouquets from the 
wonderful profusion of 
northern flowers. Others 
strike sex-kittenish poses for 
their camera- toting boy- 
friends. One young man 
decides it would be a good 
idea to inscribe “Zhena was 
here" on the wall of a col- 


lapsing prison barrack. 

Yet, as we explore the 
decaying camp, the mood 
becomes more sombre. “This 
is not a place for smiles ” a 
suddenly serious young 
woman from the coal-mining 
city of Kemerovo snaps 
when her friends ask her to 
grin for the camera. 

Later that evening, as we 
gather in the bar to wash 
away the ship's stodgy, 
Soviet-style cuisine, I try to 
understand my perplexing 
shipmates who have chosen 
to visit Stalin's prison 


camps, but seem curiously 
unmoved. Theirs is the 
national ambivalence of a 
country which has boldly 
rejected its communist past, 
but still consents to be ruled 
by the former communist 
nomenklatura. 

As I persevere with my 
unpopular questions - for- 
eigners are still exotic in 
this corner of Russia and my 
new acquaintances would 
prefer to interrogate me 
about consumer paradise in 
the west - I make a discov- 
ery. Almost every one of my 


shipmates has a grand- 
parent. or parent, or uncle, 
or cousin who was repressed 
by the Soviet regime. 

The tales of personal trag- 
edy are revealed, but no one 
can agree on what they 
mean. Alexei, whose family 
was forever excluded from 
the communist good life by 
his grandfather's “sin" of 
being captured by the Ger- 
mans, thinks the gulags hold 
a lesson for the Kremlin; 
“All the former Communists 
in our government should he 
forced to come on this tour." 

“We know our entire coun- 
try was one big gulag and 
many of the same people are 
still in charge," says Oleg, a 
doctor from the local capital. 
- Krasnoyarsk. “But what can 
we do? It's hard enough just 
to survive." 

Russia's hardcore demo- 
crats. the dissidents and 
human-rights activists 
whose courage tore the 
Soviet Union apart, but who 
have now been relegated to 
the fringes of public life, 
believe this sense of impo- 
tence and apathy is a symp- 
tom of the country’s lack of 
civil society. They warn that 
until Russia fully remembers 
its past, it risks repetition. 

My drinking companions 
take a more optimistic view. 
“But look, at least we are 
talking about it, and with a 
foreigner at that,” Oleg says. 
“Ten years ago we wouldn't 
have dreamed of such 
democracy." It is 2am. the 
Arctic sun is bright, and 
between shots of vodka my 
new friends launch into the 
patriotic songs of communist 
youth camps. 

Catching my uncompre- 
hending gaze, Oleg flashes a 
smile and explains: "See 
Chrystia, after a day at the 
gulags, we can still carry on 
Uke this. You can never con- 
quer sucb a people.” 

■ Memorial, a Russian 
group dedicated to the victims 
of the Gulag, can be contacted 
on fax 7-095-973-2094. 
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J anusz 2iembinski, for 
19 years the director of 

a government-owned 

stately home in 
Poland, is a most 
unlikely free market 
reformer. 

A scholarly man. with a 
passion for history, he loves 
to pore over old photographs 
of the house as it looked in 
its prime at the end of the 
19th century. There is noth- 
ing he likes better than 
restoring interiors from 
pieces found in the cellars. 
"Sometimes I feel like a 
detective, piecing together 
the past." 

But in the 1990s, Ziembin- 
ski has had to concentrate 
on the present. Just as the 
managers of state-controlled 
factories and farms have had 
to move with the times, so 
has Ziembinski in his man- 
agement of the house, which 
is now a museum, in the 
Silesian town of Pszczyna in 
south-west Poland. 

Ziembinski says that 
before the collapse of com- 
munism in Poland in 1989-90. 
the museum failed to make 
the best of itself in attract- 
ing visitors. "We had no idea 
what marketing was. We had 
no idea that muse ums had to 
sell themselves." 

Pszczyna is close to some 
of the grimmest industrial 
sites in Poland, but it is sur- 
rounded by farms and by for- 
ests which are still home to 
deer, wild boar and a few 
bison. The big house was 
built In the 19th century in 
the style of a French chateau 
on foundations dating back 
to the 12th century. 

Until the second world 
war. it belonged to the Hoch- 
berg family, Prussian aristo- 
crats who grew rich from 
their investments in Silesian 
industry. Pszczyna was their 
rural retreat - a lavish bunt- 
ing lodge, where the princi- 
pal guest was often the Rai- 
ser. Wilhelm IL 
During the war, the bouse 
escaped damage from either 
the Germans or the Russians 
and retained almost all its 
furnishings. Walking 
through panelled rooms 
hung with paintings and 
replete with 18th and 19th 
century furnishings. Ziem- 
binski says: “Very little was 
looted. This is a grand cen- 


Minding Your Own Business 


Making stately progress 

A government-funded Polish museum is increasing its tourist income. Stefan Wagstyl reports 



Janusz Ziembinski: ‘Poland had so Httte of historical value after 1945, it was our responsMfty to preserve this 1 
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fral European house with its 
contents virtually intact.” 

After 1945, the bouse was 
taken over by the govern- 
ment, turned into a museum 
and opened to the public, 
financed largely by subsi- 
dies. Income from visitors 
was minim al. However, the 
curators managed to keep 
the place in reasonably good 
condition. "Poland had so 
little of historical value after 


1945; H was our responsibil- 
ity to preserve this," says 
Ziembinski. 

When the Berlin Wall 
came down and communism 
crumbled in eastern Europe, 
Ziembinski was. by coinci- 
dence, in Britain on a study 
tour of museums and coun- 
try houses organised by the 
British Council. He says he 
had expected to discuss tech- 
niques in historical record- 


keeping and conservation. 
Instead he found himself 
learning about marketing, 
visitor management and 
museum shops. “It was a 
revelation." 

When he returned to 
Pszczyna, he set about put- 
ting his new ideas into prac- 
tice. Government officials 
accepted the need to raise 
money, and supported Ziem- 
binski as he raised admis- 


sion fees, printed new guide- 
books and postcards, and 
started letting rooms for cor- 
porate parties for up to 
Z12.500 (£445) an hour. 

The Hochberg family heir. 
Prince Boiko von Pless. who 
lives In Germany, visited 
Pszczyna and gave up his 
right to claim back his fam- 
ily property. Like the heirs 
to some other grand houses 
in Poland. Prince Boiko did 


not wish to shoulder the 
hi gh costs Of maintenance 
He wanted the museum to 
remain as a mpmr>t-i»T to big 

family's past and approved 
Zi embtasld 's plans. 

"Prince Boiko once asked 
me why I was working so 
hard for his family. I said I 
wasn't working for his 
family but for the sake of 
preserving history,” says 
Ziembinski. 


He reorganised the dis- 
plays in an effort to make 
them more interesting for 
visitors. Until 1990, the 
museum was arranged as a 
series of Interiors, showing 
furniture, from different peri- 
ods in historical sequence. 
Ziembinski decided the 
house would look much bet- 
ter if it could be recreated 
in its pre-1914 heyday. 

Using old photographs 
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The Nature of Things 

> all in your mind 





W hat is pain for? In 
an era which 
believes that there 
is no gain without 
pain (the phrase was coined by 
Adlai Stevenson in 1952), it seems 
like a dumb question. 

But recent research on pain by 
neurologists using the tools of 
molecular biology is questioning 
some basic assumptions about 
why things hurt. Their discov- 
eries blur the distinctions 
between physical, psychological 
and social behaviour and suggest 
a route towards greater under- 
standing of the mind itself. 

From a medical perspective, 
pain Is pretty useless. Some 
scientists are surprised that Dar- 
winian evolution has left us with 
much pain at all; it is hard to 
imagine survival of the fittest 
being helped by aching backs, 
migraines or arthritis. 

Acute pain, at least, may have 
a role in survival. "There are 
patients with syndromes that 
eliminate all pain," says Jon Lev- 
ine. professor of medicine at the 
University of California at San 
Francisco. 

“They break bones, get infected 


Understanding pain may help reveal the secrets of the brain, finds Daniel Green 


Pain 

Klu,Pfi 






and die young, not because of 
any disease but because they 
don’t recognise a range of dan- 
gers.” 

Explaining chronic pain in evo- 
lutionary terms is trickier. 
Howard Fields, a professor of 
neurology also at UCSF, t hinks it 
might contribute to the human 
desire for improving one’s lot. 
For example, when prehistoric 
people left the tropics for temper- 
ate regions, they made clothes 
and built houses to deal with the 
nagging pain of being too cold. 

But both scientists feel a little 
uncomfortable with such specula- 
tion because their researches 
show that the pain felt by indi- 
viduals depends on their percep- 
tion of why they are io pain. 

For example, a twinge in the 
chest is debilitating if you think 
you are about to have a heart 
attack, but can be ignored if you 
believe it was caused by last 
night's Sichuan meal. 

Similarly, people with the same 
medical condition can feel quite 
different amounts of pain. “1 had 
a patient who was a corporate 
executive for a clothing com- 
pany." says Levine. "She had 


rheumatoid arthritis and incred- 
ible. horrible destruction of her 
joints but she hadn't noticed. She 
even ran the Bay to Breakers [the 
annual 12km run across San 
Francisco]." 

Levine has conducted an exper- 
iment in which he tried to predict 
the amount of pain felt by a rheu- 
matoid arthritis patient by mea- 
suring the bone damage. He 
found no correlation. 


T he UCSF scientists and 
others have been trying 
to understand these 
peculiar observations by 
looking at the way drug mole- 
cules interact with molecular 
receptors in the brain and ner- 
vous system. 

They believe that the chemical 
pathways In the brain where 
painkillers work are also affected 
in other ways. So when a child 
has a headache and Is comforted 
by its mother it feels better 
because drugs and mothers affect 
similar brain pathways. 

“There’s no difference between 
a pharmacological and a psycho- 
logical treat rneut: it's all in your 
brain." says Fields. 


How much pain you feel is a 
cultural as well as a psycholog- 
ical issue, he says. Victorian 
explorers endured terrible priva- 
tions. Fanners and construction 
workers today accept damage to 
their bodies without too much 
complaint The rest of us would 
find it hard to understand how 
anyone could bear either circum- 
stance. 

Fields is aware that suggesting 
pain is all in the mind is unlikely 
to be well-received by those suf- 
fering from serious diseases. 

But as far as neurologists are 
concerned, that misses the point 
The brain is a physical organ. 
Pain feels like it happens some- 
where in the body, but it turns 
into suffering somewhere in the 
nervous system between that 
point and the brain. 

The evidence backing this view 
is mounting. Some painful con- 
ditions such as irritable bowel 
syndrome or the muscle pains 
called fibromyalgia do not 
respond well to conventional 
analgesics. They do respond to 
antidepressants, although much 
more quickly than antidepres- 
sants help a depressed person. 


The reason appears to be that 
chemical and electrical junctions 
in the brain can play several 
roles, some in the “psychologi- 
cal” domain and another in the 
“physical". 

This implies that treatments 
for pain could be psychological, 
say counselling or hypnosis, or 
physical, through drugs or sur- 
gery, or both. 

The extent to which pain 
research is still in its infancy is 
startling Most of the drugs doc- 
tors use are decades old. Aspirin 
and morphine were 19th century 
inventions. Earlier this year, the 
authors of a paper in the British 
Medical Journal said they had 
discovered that “chronic back 
pain is not the same as acute 
back pain that lasted a long 
time". 

If the neurologists are right, 
this should not be surprising. 
The relationship between brain 
function and what we think and 
feel is little understood. 

Their work may not tell us 
what pain Is for, but it could help 
understand that most intractable 
and intriguing of scientific prob- 
lems, how the brain works. 
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No. 9,461 Set by DINMUTZ 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souverftn 309 fountain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday September 3. marked Cross- 
word 9,461 on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One 
South wark Bridge, London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday Septem- 
ber & 



ACROSS 

l City with a hospital steeped 
in traditions (6) 

4 Unbending counterfoil 
delivered i8) 

10 Unusual cots In ward, beset 
with trouble (5-4) 

11 Lorry is freezing with no 
beat capacity (5) 


beat capacity (5) 

12 evening without approval 

13 Travelling-case? (io» 


15 Calling in Euston. for 
example (7) 

16 Structure of tense affair (6> 
19 Weaver in play showing 

foot (61 

21 great ^possibly, things 

23 Our main bet. spread, will 
take a lot of beating (10) 

25 Advertise programme 
schedule <4i 

27 In the libretto. Scarpia cov- 
ets her (5) 

28 Etchings and water-colours 

(91 

29 Wandering or lingering 
around head of river? (8) 

30 Horsed around In a Greek 
island (6) 


Solution 9,460 


DOWN 

1 Sensuality, long Sweden's 
fashion? iff) 

2 Delicate matter of a top 
tooth to be treated (3.6) 

3 Bloody thin! (4) 

5 Drunken sot. notice? (71 

6 Mole of Grasmere, for 
example (6-4) 

7 Unconventional new route 
(51 

8 Accuracy needed in ethnic 
etymology (6) 

9 Repair net (6) 

14 Brewer, for one. has a way 
of speaking a line (10) 

17 Neutral, eluding an upset? 
(9) 

18 Sitting-bowers (8) 

20 Cattle disease showing 
strange backing up and 
precipitation (7) 

21 Sunday almost completely 
wicked? (6) 

22 Presents from America (Si 

24 Well-boring instrument 
producing hunks, formerly 
15) 

26 In this state, a hut should 
be demolished 14) 

Solution 9,449 


Unless inveigled into a game 
of particularly dubious char- 
acters, a key to successful 
defence Is to remember that 
the declarer is trying to 
form a picture of your 
cards; he cannot actually see 
them. 

N 

4 Q 10 9 7 3 
V Q84 
♦ K J4 
a 76 

W E 


W 

4 A2 
¥ 109632 
♦ 865 
X Q98 


4 964 
¥75 
♦ Q 9 3 2 
4 10 5 4 2 


S 

4 K J 5 
V A K J 
♦ A 10 7 
4 AKJ3 


North East South West 


Name 


WINNERS 9.449: C. Manser, Strawberry Hill. Mid dlesex ; Mri* 
CiLAiyal. Cambridge; J.M. Macltie. Weybndge, garey-JUI 
Spencer. Barrington, Cambs; Miss CP. Stevens, 32 New Street, 
S&efford. Bedfordshire. 


anamaa aBanonDQ 

□ n a n n n q □ 
□□□□aaaBQ aanian 
a D D 0 13-0 0 0 
□ana □□□QQBaBata 

□ a o u a a h 

□000300 Q00000 

□ □ s n □ a 
□□0n0a snsnaBm 

□ E3 GJ 0 Q 0 D 
□□□□OCJQDaa CQDQ 
HQ00130G1I1 

□□nan 

00000000 

□□□□ranani aaoasQ 


QasaaaaHQ aanciQ 
□ Bcissniun 
00000 snansnamH 
aaoHHaaa 
□aa000[300Q masB 

□ a n b o a 
aaaoHaa □□□□000 
a 0 0 HOE 
□□□□□□El onnsoEQ 
0 a d □ n d 
0E30Q □□□HHaasaH 
anaaaQaa 
□0a000Q0@ □□□□□ 
D'0 0-0 B 0 0 0 
saaaa aaanaoaSQ 
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2 C 

NB 

2D 

NB 

2NT 

NB 

3H 

NB 

3S 

NB 

4NT 

NB 

6 NT 



North’s 3H was a transfer 
I but, with such n flat hand, I 
ignored the 5-3 spade fit. and 
accepted his 4NT quantita- 
tive raise to play in 6 NT. 

West led 10V. and dummy 
presented me with numerous 
possibilities. Success seemed 
likely to rely on locating Q4, 
and I hoped that the defence 
might inadvertently provide 
some clues. West took his 
A 4 as soon as I led the suit 


and continued with another 
spade. T cashed all my hearts 
and then played out all my 
spades, East throwing first 
24. and then 24- 

On the final spade. East 
threw another club, and I 
also discarded a second club, 
the jack, leaving me the dia- 
mond guess. By this time, 
however. 1 felt that East did 
not hold Q*. and that she 
was guarding Q4- A good 
player, she had discarded 
from the important suit first, 
to throw me off the scent 
However, her reluctance to 
discard a second diamond 
seemed telling. Thankfully, 
my estimation proved cor- 
rect. and the slam was 
home. 

Could East have done bet- 
ter? Had she thrown a sec- 
ond diamond early on, I 
might have been convinced . 
that she was guarding Qfi; | 
certainly, that she did not 
hold Q4. For those con- j 
cemed that I could then i 
have merely dropped Qf, 
think again. { 

As declarer, would you 
really play that an unpres- 
sured defender .had bared 
the crucial honour? To suc- 
ceed, as you surely will, this 
de fence requires both one's 
resolve and one's hand to be 
unshaking - 


Paul Mendelson 


Michael Adams and Matthew 
Sadler, the UK's two best 
grandmasters now that Nigel 
Short lives abroad, shared 
the title and the £10,000 first 
prize in the Smith & Wiliam- 
son British Championship 
last week, but it was a dose 
calL At one stage Adams 
drew six games in a row, and 
the pair tied on 8/11 with 
Tony Miles and John Emms, 
who were eliminated in a 
speed chess play-off. 

Generous support from 
accountants S&W produced 
the strongest ever champion- 
ship, but the pairing system 
was strained by the entry of 
over 80. L should prefer a 
minimum 2300 rating to 
limit the numbers end 
increase direct GM clashes. 
Rising talents like Luke 
McShane, 13, and Harriet 
Hunt, the world girls cham- 
pion. would have . more 
chances to face the best 

Adams and Sadler will 
now play in October's world 
team championship in 
Lucerne where England will 
resume the battle against 
Garry .Kasparov's Russians. 
Then at the end .of the . year 
they both compete in the 
first $5m knock-out individ- 
ual championship in Gronin- 
gen. 

Adams had to win his 
final game to catch Sadler, 
and did so in style (Adams v 


Kosten). 

.1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Bb5 a6 
4 Ba4 Nfli 5 0-0 Be7 6 Rel b5 7 
Bb3 0-0 8 h3 Bb7 9 d3 d6 Z0a3 
Q07 11 Nc3 RaeS 12 Nd5 Na5 
13 Nxe7+ Qxe7 14 Ba2 c5 15 
Nh4 Nc6 16 c3 Bc8 17 BgS 
Kh8 18 Bd5 Nd8 19 Nf5 QC7 
20 Bxf6 gxfB 21 Qf3 Rg8 22 g3 
Ne6 23 Kb2 NgS 24 Qe3 Rg6 
25 34 bxa4 26 Rxa4 Reg8 27 
Real Ne6 28 Nh4 RgS 29 QB 
Qe7 30 Nfi5 QfB 31 RxaBl Nc7 
32 Nxd6 NxdS 33 NxcS Qxc8 
34 exd5 Rffi 35 Qe2 Qd8 34 C4 
QfB 37 Ra8 Qh6 38 d6 
Resigns. 

No 1194 
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White mates in three 
moves, against any defence 
(by CS Kipping, 1021]. Expert 
solvers at a British Chess 
Problem Society meeting 
found this "surprisingly 
hard”. . 

Solution, Back Page 


Leonard Barden 






given by the Hochberg fam- 
ily as his guide, Ziembinski 
refurnished and redecorated 
most of the main rooms. 
Much of the furniture was 
either already on display 
. somewhere in the house or 
else abandoned in the cel- 
lars. “It was difficult putting 
things together, but it was 
. worth it We can now show 
visitors the historical truth." 

■ Z i flmhipsiri has financed 
the renovations mainly by 
increasing income from visi- 
tors/. which has risen from 
very low levels before 1990 to 
about 40 per cent of the 
total, with the rest coming 
from government grants. 

This, year, Ziembinski 
hopes to generate Z1650,000- 
Z1750.000 (£115,7DO-£J33,500) 
from visitors in addition to 
grants of 23900,000. The costs 
of the 50 museum staff will 
account far about 55 per cent 
of the income, heating will 
absorb a further 5 per cent 
The remaining 40 per cent 
will be spent on conserva- 
tion and hew displays. 

The number of visitors has 
climbed only modestly from 
111.000 in 1990 to 134,000 last 
year, but the income per vis- 
itor baw soared from the 
equivalent of DM(128 a head 
to DM2.04. “That is what 
matters. They showed me 
how important that was in 
England," says Ziembinski, 
showing a chart on which he 
collects the ffwanr.ia1 data. 

Ziembinski. who sits on 
national boards co-ordinat- 
ing museum policy, says he 
is pl annin g to expand the 
range of souvenirs to include 
mugs and other memen toes, 
which would be produced in 
conjunction with other 
museums. “It’s not worth 
manufacturing such articles 
ourselves. But if we do it 
together, it could be profit- 
able." 

However, for Ziembinski, 
income is not an end in itself 
but a Tnftanw of enhancing 
the house. His latest project 
is to restore the rooms used 
by the Kaiser, *T want it to 
look exactly as it did. But 
precision costs money. So we 
must always think of mar- 
keting as they do in 
Britain.” 

■ Panstwowe Muzeum 
Zamkowe, 43-200 Pszczyna. 
Poland; 0048-3221104910. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Joe Rogaly 

Demonstrate for freedom to save the 

In some moods we think the question is not whether our world will come to an end, but when 



P icture a cartoon figure 
walking the streets and 
proclaiming that the end 
of the world is nigh. 
What would you do? Most of us 
would avert our eyes or point 
and smile. We should pause. The 
posters strung across his or her 
drooping shoulders may be tell- 
ing the truth. 

The human species may 
Indeed be destined to self- 
destruct. In some moods we 
think the question is not 
whether our world will come to 
an end, but when. At least the 
carrier of the sandwich-board 
will have warned us. 

That is why we should hesitate 
before kicking Greenpeace. True, 
this sometimes irritating non- 
governmental organisation - 
NGO in the jargon of the trade - 
has become the awkward squad 
of the environmental movement. 


Its activists may have been 
wrong-headed to target British 
Petroleum. They were certainly 
brave - and I am not talking 
about the risks inherent in sea- 
borne activist demonstrations. 
For BP is dangerous. It bites 
back. 

Worse, it removes its teeth 
first. A few days ago it sued 
Greenpeace for £1.4m for occupy- 
ing its Siena Dee test-drilling rig 
in the North Sea. Hallelujah! The 
autumn headlines were predict- 
able. "Big Oil vs the brave eco- 
warriors" perhaps? I never could 
compose headlines. Then BP 
offered an out-of-court settle- 
ment stop harassing us and we 
will not bankrupt you. The 
action moved from the rolling 
seas on the front pages ip the 
media backwaters. 

That is where Big Oil wants it 
So Ear it is having its way. Pro- 


capitalists who see BP's point 
cannot rejoice. If the Gfitterdam- 
merung is approaching we need 
to talk about it 

Leave aside the dubious merits 
of this week’s particular case. 
The Siena Dee might or might 
not be worth fighting about. 
Global warming, the greenhouse 
effect is a serious matter. On 
this I am a believer, irrevocably 
converted by Margaret Thatcher. 

For millions of years, the for- 
mer prime minister reminded me 
once, the population of the world 
was under lbn. “We had all the 
carbon fixed down in the earth 
as coal, oil, peat, gas,” she went 
on. Then the coup de gr&ce. “We 
have now gone up ... to nearly 
6bn over a matter of about 150 
years, and all of the carbon that 
has been down there for milli ons 
of years is in a matter of decades 
being put up there." Her hands 


□uttered skywards. She was in 
office at the time. She might 
have done more about it. 

What is the likely effect of so 
heavy an injection of carbon 
dioxide into the air? Adverse. 
The mo untain of scientific opin- 
ion accumulates on paper and 
on-line. If Greenpeace ever ends 
up in court we might witness the 
clash of business vs NGO and try 
to work out who is right. 

That would, however, be an 
unscientific process. Both sides 
could win. and both might lose. 
That is what happened when 
McDonald's sued for libel, 
although its adversary was a few- 
penniless individuals, not an 
organisation. The company won. 
but can we say that its image is 
what it was? 

This is an outcome that some 
of us can bear with eq uanimi ty. 
In a democracy there should be 


room for direct-action cam- 
paigns. if only to stimulate 
media or parliamentary debate. 
Future disturbances are likely to 
inconvenience corporations 
rather than governments, be- 
cause it is the private sector that 
usually has the most direct influ- 
ence on what happens to us. 

Seen this way. Greenpeace is 
no worse, and no more wrong, 
than was the campaign for 
nuclear disarmament during the 
cold war. It tried to influence or 
topple governments, a suitable 
strategy at the time. 

The CND marchers were mis- 
taken. They thought that 
humankind would blow itself up. 
It did not, perhaps because of the 
stalemate that unilateral disar- 
mament would have broken. 

The temperance campaigners 
who imposed prohibition by 
smashing bottles in US saloon 


bars were also in the wrong. 

But others who engaged in 
street theatre to further a cause 
have been proved right. The suf- 
fragettes are one example, the 
tree-huggers who tried to 
obstruct the b uildin g of a high- 
way around Newbury in Berk- 
shire another. The battle of New- 
bury’ was lost. The Salisbury 
by-pass in nearby Wiltshire was 
cancelled. You never can foretell 
the long-term effect of any dem- 
onstration. 

Prudent corporations realise 
this. That is why they are hiring 
c unning advisers to plan then- 
defences. Counter-demonstration 
consultants have begun to send 
in calling-cards, offering presen- 
tations on bow to respond to 
NGO campaigns. 

This boils down to three possi- 
bilities: bamboozle the media, or 
go to court, or use a judicious 



mix of both strategies. 

Hassled by animal rights dem- 
onstrations? Try the anti-stalk- 
ing law. Roads protests? Look to 
the legislation on secondary- 
picketing. In the US. 14 states 
have adopted "food disparage- 
ment” acts, which bar negative 
comments about perishable 
comestibles. Thase bans amount 
to a protection racket For farm- 
ers and commodity merchants, 
following the powerful anti-green 
alliance between loggers and 
right-wing congressmen. 

It is curious that such a cur- 
tailment of free speech is accept- 
able to so many Americans. We 
may regard this as yet another 
indication of the change in the 
balance of power between 
elected representative institu- 
tions and free-ranging capitalist 
organisations. Now. where did I 
put that sandwich-board? 


Lunch with the FT 

The 

laughing 
lender 
of last 
resort 

Lucy Kellaway meets a frenetic 
man who visits England to sleep 

L ady Sandals, the look like a tycoon. Neither, 
132ft yacht that did he sound like one. 
has been moored “Yeah, man," he said, in 
on the river the Jamaican singsong that 
Thames for’ the always sounds strange on" 
past three weeks, has pres- the lips of a white man. I 
rated tourists with a puzzle, asked if the session with the 
Who owns this ostentatious FT photographer had gone 
craft? Is John Paul Getty in all right "She was a lady,” 
town? But if so, what was he said, "I prefer ladies." 
Clare Short doing there one He glanced at the lady he 
evening, or another leftie was about to have lunch 
Michael Foot? And what with and may have noticed 
about the evangelical church the absence of a few front 
leaders, the journalists and teeth and the presence of an 
the Jamaican politicians enormous pregnant belly, 
who have been drifting in The lunch was well 
and out to lunches, dinners advanced before be met my 
and receptions? eye again. 

The answer lies with Gor- “Have you been having a 
don “Butch” Stewart, the good stay here?” I asked, to 
Caribbean's equivalent of get things going. 

Richard Branson. Stewart, “Excellent. I’ve been able 
owner of Lady Sandals, is to slow the pace. Catch my 
chairman of Air Jamaica and breath. I come to England to 
runs the most successful sleep. Honest to God!” 
chain of resorts in the Carib- He is a regular at 
bean as well as a couple of Daphne's, which is conve- 
newspapers. He has so much nient for his Knightsbridge 
money that if the Jamaican flat, but our French waitress 
currency gets into trouble - seemed never to have seen 
as it did a few years ago - he him, nor anyone like him, 
can underwrite it. And when before. He tried to order oys- 
the West Indies cricket team ters; she thought he wanted 
needs $7m (£4 ,2m) for its calamari. He explained he 
forthcoming tour, that is no wanted a green salad with 
problem either: he is happy tomatoes, but this seemed to 
to provide. throw her. 

1 had been hoping to be “Miss!”, he said finally. “In 
invited to lunch on board case of anything, bring her 
the Lady Sandals, but as 100 food along: Don't make any- 
travel agents were due to body wait for their food." 
have a shindig on the boat The waitress looked despair- 
that day, our venue was ing. I suggested wine. He 
fixed on solid land. insisted on Diet Coke. 

Stewart had the air of U 1 find alcohol slows you 
someone who had come to down. It takes away your 
the wrong place as he lum- energy. But every now and 
bered towards me through again I have a proper blow- 
tables of elegant lunching out. And then I can forget 
ladies at Daphne's in South what happens. It purges out 
Kensington. Dressed in a all the mental stuff that 
maroon shirt and green builds up." 
bomber jacket, he did not He must have needed a lot 





Gordon Stewart: There’s a large market for smut I’ve triad to keep It straight There's none of that not in my newspaper* or my hotels' 


of energy over the years. 
Three decades ago he started 
out in business with $3,000 
selling air conditioners. He 
realised that, if he could 
instal them immediately - 
and mend them if they broke 
- he would have an advan- 
tage over rivals whose idea 
of service left much to be 
desired. 

In those days he had no 
grand ambitions. “I just got 
lucky,” he said and 
shrugged. “I have a philoso- 
phy that if you make people 
happy with service they 
come back far more." 

Thus it was that Jamaica 
got Sandals, the couples 
resort where you can have a 
luxury wedding by the side 
of a shimmering turquoise 
pool. But Stewart's most 
remarkable feat has been the 
airline. When he bought his 
stake in 1994 the aircraft 
were filthy and chronically 
late. Now the service is 
punctual, the fleet is new, 
and the hostesses will model 
bikinis for you. 


Does he think himself sim- 
ilar to Branson, I asked, 
reflecting that the two com- 
bine great achievement with 
a strangely unimpressive 
manner. “I think he's much 
brighter. Much more able. 
But yes. I think I basically 
am. Philosophies. Attitudes. 
Similar, yes." He cleared his 
throat noisily. 

Part of what Stewart and 
his yacht are doing in Lon- 
don is promoting Jamaica. I 
had been expecting a hard 
sell as he worked his way 
through his oysters. But the 
most he was prepared to vol- 
unteer was that Jamaica had 
more vets per capita than 
the US. So I changed the 
subject and asked instead 
about the time when he 
saved the Jamaican cur- 
rency by putting up $lm of 
his own money. 

“There's no big deaL All 
my good friends thought I 
was stark staring mad. But 
it worked. I appealed to the 
com m unities. I got a lot of 
support. The banks had lines 


going down the street with 
people coming to lodge Si. 
$ 10 , $ 100 .” 

The waitress brought our 
main courses. My swordfish 
was tiny and within a few 
mouthfuls I had finished it. 
He had not yet put his fork 
to his mouth, and was eye- 
ing the braised fennel on his 

Our plates 
were cleared, 
and the 
ordeal began 
of ordering 
the dessert 

plate with evident suspicion. 

How does it feel to be so 
rich on an island where 
nearly everyone is so poor. I 
asked. 

"WelL I don't have a lot of 
money as such. If I have it I 
use it for some development 
or some purpose. It doesn't 



change me. My lifestyle has 
remained", he hesitated, 
"very similar." 

We started to talk about 
his career as a press baron. 
“Jamaica bad terrible news- 
papers. Bad spelling, gram- 
mar. no colour. Really and 
truly I started my newspaper 
The Observer because I 
wanted to see it as a big 
medium for education." He 
took a heavy gold pen out of 
his pocket and started 
playing with it "There's a 
large market for smut. 
There's a lot of concepts - 
nude concepts. I've tried to 
keep it straight. There's 
none of that, not in my 
newspapers or my hotels.” 

Our plates were cleared, 
and the ordeal began of 
ordering the dessert. After 
more misunderstandings we 
both decided on sorbet. 

Are you a religious person. 
I asked, increasingly at a 
loss to understand my 
strange companion. 

He sighed. "I wish I prac- 
ticed it as much as l 


believed. I try to go to 
church most Sundays. I get 
better with old age. 

"Do you mind if I slip 
around a little more?” He 
moved round the table to 
where I was sitting in order 
to escape the glare of the 
sun. 

“1 envy you folks that 
write,” he said, and 
explained that he can only 
write if he has someone to 
help him and in total peace 
and quiet. I say that in an 
open-plan newspaper office 
there are interruptions every 
minute or two. For some rea- 
son be found this funny and 
laughed long and hard. 

By now. more at ease, he 
started to tell me that his 
only real regret in life is hav- 
ing only four children. "If I 
had my life again. I'd have 
dozens of kids.” 

I remarked that it would 
be hard on his wife. 

'‘Actually' we are sepa- 
rated. Yeah. But you know 
my children are from two 
different mothers." He 


thought for a moment. “In 
fact, three different mothers. 
So it's not as easy to keep 
track of them." 

“I lost a son", he said, in 
the same level way. “Seven 
years ago. Very- painful. In a 
car accident. He was one of 
the perfect people. Yeah". He 
cleared his throat. Taken 
aback at this unexpected 
confidence l offered clumsy 
condolences. 

I asked the waitress for 
the bill, which struck him as 
almost as funny as the noisy 
offices. 

“No. no no. I will not have 
no lady buy me food!" When 
the bill came he studied it 
carefully and spent a long 
time working out an appro- 
priate tip. 

“You have lovely blue 
eyes." he said to the waitress 
as he paid. This time she 
seemed to understand per- 
fectly. Thank you Tor a nice 
meal. 1 said. 

"OK. baby!" be replied, 
and off he went in the oppo- 
site direction. 


U mberto n. exiled 
king of Italy, lay 
dying. He turned 
his. face towards 
his homeland, murmured 
"Italy, my Italy, shall I see 
thee no more?” and expired. 
That, at least, was the 
affecting scene painted by an 
Italian reporter at the time. 
When I later congratulated 
the writer on a fine deathbed 
quote, be cheerfully 
confessed that it owed more 
to imagination than 
observation: 

Umberto reigned for just 
one month. His father, 
Vittorio Emmanuele, had 
passively succumbed to the 
dictator Mussolini - at least 
until it was too late. The 
tarnished Italian monarchy 
was abolished in 1946. 
Umberto and his father went 
to Estoril in Portugal where, 
along with the other 
crowned heads pushed out 
by war or post-war 
communist coupe, they 
provided lustre for lesser 
celebrities and amusement 
for gossip columnists. 

Fifty years later, the 


Truth of the Matter 


Zog’s heirs to the throne room 


Everyone needs a king to call their own, and there are many lining up to oblige, says Christian Tyler 


ex-kings of Europe are 
trying to make a comeback. 
For the coDapse of the 
communist empire hag 
created some interesting 
vacancies for them or their 
heirs. 


Leka, son of Zog, is a 
58-year-old entrepreneur 
freon Johannesburg. This 
July, dressed in battle 
fatigues and with grenade 
and pistol at his belt, he led 
a march of monarchists 
through the centre of 
Tirana. Shots were fired, 
Leka declared: T am the 
legitimate king of the 
Albanians.” 


is is only the most 
anriish of the 
lidacies. Simeon 
orgotski, a business 
ralt^nt in Madrid, was 


king of Bulgaria from 1943 to 
1946 and wants to go back as 
head of state. Michael 
HohenzoDern. a test pilot in 
Switzerland, was king of 
Romania for six years and 
was recently allowed to 
occupy the throne again for 
a few hours during an 
Orthodox service in 
Bucharest. Alexander 
Karadjordjevic is a London 
insurance broker, but it is as 
Crown Prince of Serbia and 
Yugoslavia that be has been 
courted by Serbian royalists. 
Even Russia has an active 
claimant in the young Grand 
Duke Georgi Romanov. 

Greece, however, has 
resisted every attempt by 
ex-king Constantine to find a 
role for himself there after 
his ignominious flight from 


the Colonels in 1967. 

It is easy to explain why 
the rest of these frustrated 
royals are suddenly so 
hotpefuL Their countrymen 
have never known any thing 
but autocracy and they have 
been left confused and 
impoverished by 
experiments in democratic 
capitalism. They no longer 
know whom to trust. No 
wonder large numbers of 
them seem ready to 
substitute a blue-blooded 
king for the proletarian 
monarchs of the communist 
bureaucracy who lorded it 
over them for five decades. 

The aspiring candidates 
will have taken heart from a 
strange fact. In progressive, 
democratic western Europe 
there fire no fewer than 


seven reigning monarchs 
(eight, if you count the 
Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg). They are 
Spain. Belgium, the 
Netherlands. Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway and 
Britain. 

What is interesting about 
these seven Is not that they 
survived (or, in Spain's case, 
were revived; but that 
almost nobody inside the 
political establishment - and 
very few outside it - wants 
to get rid of them. 

Why should good 
democrats so readily tolerate 
the quaint old principle of 
heredity? 

Precisely because it is 
above politics. Kings and 
queens are non-partisan 
symbols of nationhood. They 


come untainted by anything 
but their own erratic 
biology. Never having to 
face election, they cannot be 
blamed for promises made or 
promises broken. So long as 
they behave themselves they 
can be loved, even revered, 
in safety. They satisfy a deep 
psychological need. What 
politician could claim so 
much? 

In wartime (when they get 
it right) monarchs embody 
the just cause: For King and 
Country. Commanders are 
there just to do the business 
and make the mistakes. In 
peacetime, they can be 
usefully employed as 
ambassadors, export 
salesmen, models of caring 
citizenship, cultural leaders. 
Thty provide a neutral focus 


where countries are divided 
along ethnic and linguistic 
lines, such as Belgium. They 
are a sign of virility in 
young countries like Norway 
overshadowed by bigger 
neighbours. And if the 
churches are losing their 
moral influence, the 
monarch can be invoked to 
epitomise family values and 
other virtues: hence the 
embarrassment created by 
the matrimonial disasters of 
Britain's dysfunctional royal 
children. 

The job of non-executive, 
hereditary president - which 
is what most European royal 
families are - does not come 
as a standard contract. 
Nobody has written the 
definitive handbook (though 
Ltjrd Chamberlains 


sometimes get together to 
discuss these things). But 
there are six basic rules 
which can be derived from 
the behaviour <and 
misbehaviour) of the present 
incumbents. They are rules 
which every applicant for a 
Balkan vacancy will have to 
study. 

The first rule is: keep out 
of politics, at all costs. The 
second is: maintain family 
discipline and conventional 
morality, even when 
everyone else seerus not to. 
The third: live elegantly, but 
not extravagantly. The 
fourth: get close to the 
populace, but not too close. 
The fifth: manipulate the 
succession if necessary. The 
last: never, ever, cultivate 
the press. 

If they can promise all 

that, the Balkan pretenders 
should find it plain sailing 
all the way to the throne- 
room. The fact is, everyone 
wants a paler patriae, a king 
to call their own - which, of 
course, is why the dictators 
of Europe got away with it 
for so long. 
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One catastrophic 
summer in Provence 


Nicholas Woodsworth’s country retreat was a house oozing age, charm 


S ome time ago I 
bought a summer 
house in a small, 
stone-built Proven- 
cal bill village 1 
shall call Clochemerle. 

The village sits on the 
edge of the Rhfme valley and 
commands sweeping views 
all around. In front of it. 
smooth and gently undu- 
lating, stretch vineyard- 
covered plains. Behind, ris- 
ing fold upon uneven fold, 
are the rough green foothills 
of the Alps. Lifce Cloche 
merle itself, the house - cen- 
turies old and part of the 
fortified medieval walls of 
the village - oozed age, 
authenticity and rustic 
charm. 1 was enchanted by it 
the moment I set foot in the 
door. I have been in slavish 
and unenviable thrall to it 
ever since. 

Although many villages in 
the area have been bought 
up by well-to-do northern 
Europeans and are virtual 
ghost towns outside of holi- 
days, Clochemerle is a liv- 
ing. breathing Provencal 
co mmuni ty- It so happened, 
however, that the previous 
owner of my newly bought 
house was an Irish woman. 
A northern European she 
may have been, but Brigid 
most definitely did not fit 
the mold of conventional 
yuppie holidaymaker. 

She smoked black che- 
roots, drank unbelievable 
quantities of cheap red wine, 
was passionate about league 
football, and had barely a 
penny to her name. She was 
cheerful, mannish, Bohe- 
mian and slapdash. I men- 
tion these things not 
because I hold them against 
her - I enjoyed our smoke- 
wreathed, wine-bibing 
encounters - but rather 
because her tastes have left 
their mark on my house, 
see ming ly forever. 

In Biigid's ideal world, all 
human habitations were 
rural Irish pubs. Using what- 
ever material she could lay 
her hands on. she built a 
long, stand-up bar on one 
side of the Clochemerle 
kitchen and a smoky hearth 
and fireplace in the other. 
When she made up her mind 
to sell the house - she left 
France to start up a one- 
woman delivery van busi- 
ness in Dublin - she decided 
to do up the top floor In 
what she considered an 
attractive, saleable style: 
pub-tippler Hibernian. 

T aking off half the roof of 
the house, she laid a con- 
crete slab for a terrace. To 
divide the terrace from the 
other half of the top floor, 
she improvised a wall made 
up of a set of abandoned 
French doors she had found, 
and built a serving hatch 
and bar counter beside them. 
She bunged a rusty refriger- 
ator for beer under the 
hatch, stuck a Guinness sign 
on a wall et voilcd - Conne- 
mara-en-Provence. The rest 
of the house, sorely in need 
of attentions large and 
small, she merely splashed 
liberally with white paint 
None of this bothered me 
terribly when I took up resi- 
dence in Clochemerle. Just 
up the hill, 1 discovered, 
lived Pierre, a young, enthu- 
siastic and hard-working vil- 
lager who offered to undo 
Brigid's Celtic construction 
work in no time. His own 
house, lovingly restored 
stone by stone over a decade, 
was a marvel. I engaged him 
at once. At the time, he 
seemed like a saviour 
descended from the glorious 
summer skies of Provence. 

Perhaps it was my fault 
Certainly there were distrac- 
tions - Clochemerle inhabi- 
tants to get to know, village 
fetes to attend, games of bou- 
Ies to play, plates of rata- 
timiUe to eat zithering cica- 
das to listen to during long 
afternoon siestas. Whatever 
the cause, I failed to notice 
that Pierre was growing 
more pale and distracted 


each morning he arrived for 
work. 

Finally came the day when 
he showed up in a wild state, 
dishevelled, near-gibbering, 
his eyes half-mad. For some 
time things had been going 
badly with his common-law 
wife. At last Marie-Jo had 
thrown him out of the house. 
Worse, the house was in her 
name - despite all the back- 
breaking labour, he had no 
legal claim to it. 

From that day things went 
rapidly downhill. Pierre con- 
tinued to come to work, but 
went about it like a wide- 
eyed zombie. Sometimes l 
would see him standing at a 
window, staring up the hill 
at his former home, his 
whole body trembling with 
emotion. 

Towards the end of the 


summer. 1 had to leave Clo- 
chemerle for a few weeks. 
But I returned in time, it 
turned out. for the final 
catastrophe. 

The house was a mess 
when I entered it. the 
kitchen piled high with dirty 
dishes and bits of old food. 
There were unwashed trow- 
els, empty bags of plaster, 
layers of dust, cigarette ends 
and empty bottles every- 
where. When I had left. 
Pierre had begun drinking 
on the job. Soon, no longer 
able to bear his misery, he 
had embarked on a 
full-blown alcoholic bender. I 
met him on the stairs, a 
gaunt, swaying, unshaven 
wreck, his arm in a cast 
after a drunken plunge over 
a second-floor balcony. 

The house was in even 


worse shape. The upstairs 
terrace was tiled as 
instructed, but was wildly 
tilted and uneven. The new 
wall behind it was full of 
great cracks around joists 
and beams. The window 
frames were hopelessly 
twisted. Walls, floors, ceil- 
ings, doors: all were out-of- 
true. 

The end came soon after. 
A few nights later Pierre, 
who had at first appeared to 
rally and agreed to get hold 
of his life, got hold of 
another bottle instead. An 
hour or two later, he broke 
into his old house and. like a 
Visigoth intent on the sack 
of Home, proceeded to lay- 
waste to it 

Clochemerle gossips still 
talk about the night that 
Pierre disappeared - with 


the local gendarmes on his 
tail - apparently forever. As 
summer fled, too. and heavy 
autumn rains arrived, I had 
more than just talk to cope 
with. Having backed-up on a 
terrace canted the wrong 
way. rainwater infiltrated 
the ceiling below and began 
streaming into my own 
house and the rooms of a 
neighbour sharing a com- 
mon wall. In a few days, it 
had percolated all the way 
down to Brigid's kitchen bar 
and fireplace. 

Months have passed, and I 
now have a brand new 
upstairs terrace, rebuilt this 
third time round from 
scratch. But I have also had 
a series of Clochemerle 
masons in to cope with the 
series of ever more alarming 
discoveries of damage that 


. . and rainwater 

have become a facet of my 
life. Nor is the legacy 
bequeathed me by Brigid 
and Pierre exhausted. The 
mason 1 am at present 
enriching is not certain but 
he thinks it is roof-water 
that, collecting beneath Bri- 
gid’s heavy stone fireplace, 
has rotted the beams and 
caused the kitchen floor to 
sag so alarmingly. 

They must be reinforced - 
a rather costly operation - 
and the kitchen may have to 
be retiled. In the meantime, 
the sky over Clochemerle is 
once again startlingly blue 
and sunny, and I have 
returned to enjoy the sum- 
mer pleasures of the house 
that oozes age, authenticity 
and rustic charm. To say 
nothing, of course, of a little 
rainwater. 


Aliens in 
the White 
House 

jurek Marlin on how Spielberg 
could save the US capital 


H ollywood has 

long had a thing 
about 

Washington. 

{XX hut it Is now becoming 
obsessional, especially 
when it comes to 
presidents. This summer 
we’ve had Harrison Ford as 
a fighting president (Air 
Force One % His recent 
predecessors number 
Michael Douglas as a distay 
one (An American 
President) and Kerin Kline 
as the goofy fake with a 
heart of gold (Dave). 'Ewen 
when the White House and 
Congress were cremated 
(Independence Day), the 
president escaped and 
helped Will Smith knock 
off the alien perpetrators 
at the cost of only New 
York, Los Angeles and 
Houston, as well as 
Washington and much of 
the world. 

But now it is getting 
truly, deeply and madly 
serious. Steven Spielberg, 
with no cinematic heights 
left to climb, is turning his 
lens on the nation’s 
capital. Amazingly, he has 
even tamed it on our 
street, right outside our 
very own house. A friend 
of mine, a very droll man 
owing to the fact that he is 
Australian, said it was 
probably to be called 
Jurassic Georgetown, 
given the great number of 
known fossils believed to 
be resident here. 

We were aO disappointed 
- that is me, three lawyers, 
the lobbyist, the journalist 
and his wife, the architect 
who is moving to Vermont, 
the owner of the local 
football team and the 
European ambassador and 
his daughter - that 
Spielberg himself did not 
come to 28th Street to 
enjoy the benefit of oar 
expert advice. Instead, the 
crew from DreamWorks, 
his new corporate 
“vehicle", was here under 
an assistant director. 

Also unsighted that 
rainy night was the actress 
Vanessa Redgrave, who 
wasn’t playing a first lady 
owing to the feet that her 
politics make Hillary 
Clinton look somewhere to 
the right of Lady Macbeth. 
But she is playing, if 1 
have got it right, the 
mother of a national 
security adviser - it could 
be the most challenging 
role of her career because 
sbe will have to talk with a 
German accent and 
pretend to feel maternal 
love for Henry Kissinger. 

I have not yet worked 
out the plot of this new 
ppic-in-th e- making , though 
its title is definitely Deep 
Impact It seems to be a 
remake of that old 1950s 
classic When Worlds 
Collide. What is not clear is 
whether it is the earthlings 
who all shoot off Into the 
sky before the asteroid 
arrives, or if it is the 
asteroidians who land in 
Washington and leave in 
horror after three 
nano-seconds. 

That is what they were 
filming on our street - a 
single vertically panned 
shot of the three-storied 
bouse opposite, inside 
which humans, possibly 
aliens, were watching 


television. A friendly 
cameraman said he 
thought the shot could last 
for as long as 30 seconds, 
though rt could end up on 
the cutting-room floor. 

The effort required a 
technical cast of hundreds, 
including a wonderful 
articulated crane and 
mobile cafeterias. 

On second thoughts, it Is 
more likely that the aliens 
were leaving town. There 
is, after all, no reason to 
suppose that Washington 
would treat visitors from 
outer space any better than 
it treats those who reign 
over, it, especially when 
they show signs of life. The 
only president who . 
understood this perfectly 
was Ronald Reagan, who 
acted as if comatose and 
was consequently much 
admired locally. 

On the other hand, the 
state of the city Is such 
that aliens might Wiake a 
better fist of running It 
than the present regime. 
This is nominally headed 
by our beloved 
mayor-far-life, Marion 
Barry, bat Congress and 

E r T., as an 
innovative 
mayor, 
would solve 
traffic 

problems by 
introducing 
aerial cycling 

the president, concluding 
that his incompetence was 
improving with age, 
recently combined to strip 
him of virtually all powers, 
except bizarre ty, over 
cable television. The result 
is to make the re-election 
of Barry more, not less, 
likely. 

But it would be nice if 
Spielberg could turn his 
creative mind to the 
problems of the nation's 
capital, if only on film. It 
could feature E.T. as an i 

innovative mayor. He I 

would solve all traffic 
problems by introducing 
aerial cycling, thereby 
eliminating the cost of 
filling in pot-boles, into 
which hundreds of 
two- wheelers and their 
riders disappear without 
trace each week. Darth 
Vader could look after 
parking meters and Jabha 
the Hut recycle garbage. 

Commander Spock (OK, 
not a Spielberg creation 
but what the heck) could 
apply the Vulcan mind 
meld whenever a southern 
congressman gets the urge 
to interfere (and really see 
what he's up to); and there 
could be a small real-life 
part for Marion Barry as 
the Last Emperor. 

After all. it is often said 
of Washington that it is 
the only place where sound 
travels fester than light 
(Mark Twain once called ft 
“a stud farm for every 
jackass in the country" but 
1 have Che family movie 
audience more (n mind). So 
lights, action, take 23 - 
they really do say that. 


T he sky hangs like a 
damp cloth over the 
city as workers in 
green pith helmets 
ride by on bicycles. Tarpau- 
lins lie out fbr sale on the 
pavement. 

Now and then, motorbikes 
stop to fin op on petrol from 
green bottles lined up by the 
roadside, their necks stuffed 
with paper like Molotov 
cocktails. Rain starts to 
speckle the bitumen when I 
concede that I had been 
warned about Vinh. 

Of all Vietnam's cities, 
Vinh is probably the ugliest 
and least-loved; bombed flat 
by Americans, rebuilt by 
East Germans and, these 
days, spumed by tourists. 

It is the capital of Nghe 
An. one of the poorest prov- 
inces in the country. They 
have a saying here that 
pretty much sums It up; cho 
an da, ga an soi - "where 
the dogs eat rock and the 
chickens peck at dust". 

Simon Barstow, an 
Englishman who runs the 
only upmarket watering hole 
in town, prefers to put it like 
this: -it's probably what Fd 
ran the armpit of Vietnam, 
but It is changing.” 

Vrnji ^ indeed grim, tjie 


Where the chickens peck at the dust 


Jeremy Grant visits Vinh, Vietnam’s least loved city, bombed by Americans and rebuilt by East Germans 


and to the failure of the com- 
munist experiment itself. It's 
a question that must nag at 
Vietnam's Communist lead- 
ership as it tries to adjust its 
ideological straftfacket to the 
realities of a market e con- 


kind of place you drive 
through without blinking 
because it's the next best 
thing to keeping your eyes 
shut 

The boxy concrete shapes 
on the skyline could be 
office blocks. Or they could 
be huge civic follies. It's dif- 
ficult to tell. The tallest 
t.hjng in town is the state- 
run Friendship Hotel, clad In 
a distinctly unwelcoming 
layer of concrete. 

East German trucks lum- 
ber down a broad boulevard 
that cuts through the city, 
ending abruptly at a vast 
covered market, topped by a 
huge Sony billboard. Some- 
one tells me later that this is 
a copy of the Stalinallee in 
Former East Berlin. That 
doesn’t make it any better. 

Obliterating Vinh might 
be tempting today for those 
offended by socialist state- 
ments in concrete and glass. 
But it was a vital goal of the 
Americans at the outset of 
the Vietnam war. \ 


Located about 300kra 
south of Hanoi. Vinh and its 
port were the main supply 
point for the Ho Chi Mini 
Trail, the logistics route 
used by the North Vietnam- 
ese that threaded south- 
wards through dense jungle 
and mountain ranges into 

I The tallest 
thing in 
town is the 
state-run 
Friendship 
Hotel 

South Vietnam. Locals still 
refer to it as "the throat that 
fed the stomach”. 

Nguyen Van Luc remem- 
bers what it was like after 
the American bombers 
stopped their attacks in 1972. 
There was nothing left, save 
for rubble and a few bamboo 


huts. “Total kaput." he 
explains, his German a prod- 
uct of years learning engi- 
neering in East Germany. 

Two years later, the East 
Germans came to Vinh's res- 
cue. with Luc as local liaison 
officer. East Berlin had been 
a staunch supporter of its 
communist brethren in 
Hanoi right from the start. 

But there was more to it 
than socialist solidarity. Ho 
Chi Minh. Vietnam's revolu- 
tionary first president, was 
bom just outside Vinh. And 
the East Germans were 
proud that Karl Marx was a 
native of their soil. At the 
height of the cold war, the 
symbolism must have been 
irresistible. 

Not far from Luc's offices, 
where he is now the city’s 
foreign relations chief, 
stands the pride of East Ger- 
man largesse: the Quang 
Trung living 1 quarter, named 
after an lath century Viet- 
namese emperor who routed 
Chinese invaders. 4, 


Planned as a model work- 
ers’ residential complex for 
5.000 people, it came com- 
plete with kindergartens, 
schools and a communist 
youth "Pioneer Club". There 
was even a supermarket, a 
clumsy touch as Vietnamese 
prefer shopping from out- 
door stalls. 

Today, the place is a 
patbetic sight. Plaster has 
fallen from the outside walls, 
exposing the bricks beneath. 
Wires protrude from the con- 
crete stairways, which crum- 
ble at a touch. One resident 
says a man was hit by fall- 
ing plaster recently. 

Outside in the yard, some 
boys are kicking a football 
about. Litter blows in the 
breeze. Improbably, a cow 
roots around in the garbage 
lot, which emits an eye- 
watering stench. 

Quang Trung was built in 
a huny to solve a sudden 
housing shortage. No one 
thought .about main tenance, 
least of ail the Vinh »jpthori- 


ties. Long before things 
started to go seriously down- 
hill East Germany ceased to 
exist. Bonn isn't interested, 
although six Germans are 
based in Vinh for other aid 
projects. 

Residents have been com- 
plaining for years, but the 

I ‘The 
Germans 
were the first 
to come here 
to rebuild 
the city 1 

authorities seem not to be 
listening - which is odd 
given the symbolic impor- 
tance of the place and the 
fact that the rents ($244 a 
month) go straight into city 
coffers. I was sure socialism 
didn’t allow that sort of 
thing. ? 


Luc admits that the place 
is "a real headache” and 
something must be done. 
One option is to renovate. 
But it is so far gone that the 
cost Is prohibitive. The alter- 
native would be to tear It 
down, leaving 5,000 people 
on the streets. That’s unac- 
ceptable. 

There, is also an awkward 
political dimension. “After 
the war, the Germans were 
the first to come here to 
rebuild the city. You can’t 
simply get rid of it after such 
a lot of co-operation," says 
Luc. 

But surely none of this 
matters? Aft®- all. East Ger- 
many no longer exists. 
“That's hard to answer. The 
symbol of the friendship 
between the two peoples 
isn't just in the building. It's 
in the spirit, the conscious- 
ness of the people." 

The inescapable conclu- 
sion is that Quang Trung 
remains a monument to a 
failed housing expd^taent - 
■ * . - 


omy. 

Those realities are already 
evident in commercially 
minded Ho Chi Minh City, 
where mobile phones and 
girlie bars are part of the 
cityscape. Even Hanoi is 
starting to move to a busi- 
ness beat 

Vinh may be way behind, 
but it’s slowly catching up. 

Foreign investment is trick- 
ling in, mostly from Britain. 
The port has been revitalised 
by traffic from neighbouring 
Laos, some bona fide, some 
not Logs are big business. 
So are second-hand video- 
recorders and TVs. 

Just across the road from 
the Quang Trung complex, 
the Zulu Bar has filled up 
with clients - Vinh’s small 
tribe of new rich. "Four 
years ago, there was nothing 
here. Only, bicycles and 
people huddled round, a TV 
set on the street comer." 
says Simon Barstow. “Now, 
it’s really starting to turij 
around^ 
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Ught inaccessible, hid from our eyes: detail from *Ihe Agony in the Garden* by Giovanni BeSati {1450-1516). One of to paintings tai to National GaBery used to Sustrats 17 'Stories From to New Testament* (Frances Lincoln £1249) 

Immortal, invisible, God only wise 

Hugh Dickinson encounters a glorious gallimaufry of conspiracies, perversity and scholarship in the search for Truth 


F or a supposedly materi- 
alist and : post-Christian 
society ■ . we . remain 
.strangely obsessed with 
religion, its origins, and 
secret byways. Witness the flood 
of publications which purport to 
reveal, for the first time, its rid- 
dles, concealments and dark mys- 
teries. These five books offer a 
broad spectrum of the revisionist 
genre from illuminating and care- 
ful scholarship .to marvellous 
speculations revealing The Truth 
At Last 

The Second Messiah is a glori- 
ous gallimaufry of conspiracies. 
Here we have told for the first 
time the secret reasons for the 
suppression by the Grand Lodge 
of England of the Scottish 
Masonic Rite in the L8th century 
with its much more ancient lore 
and secret, knowledge. A whole 
swathe of ancient tradition going 
back to the Templars has been 
systematically expunged, because 
it held, or pointed to. hidden evi- 
dence of events so dark that it 
would imperil the .established 
churches and the whole social fab- 
ric woven through them. 

The stunningly strange Chapel 
at Rosslyn (“Ros Linn" is gaellc 
for ancient knowledge from the 
past) is, of course, connected with 
the Knights Templar; Henri St 
Claire, who owned the land, was 
one of the original Crusader 
Knights, and - the Chapel has 
many masonic symbols. But the 
Templars (in cahoots with a Jew- 
ish secret society called Rex Dens) 
had used the pretext, of crusading 
zeal to excavate the foundations 
of the Temple of Herod (where 
they conveniently stabled their 


horses) because they already 
knew that- in the hidden chambers 
beneath it were held ancient, 
secret manuscripts which had 
been concealed there at the time 
of the Roman siege of Jerusalem 
in 70 AD. 

These writings (which fetched 
up at Rosslyn) not only had awk- 
ward details about the early 
Christian Church but of much 
more ancient mysteries going 
back to King Solomon and beyond 
him to the Magi of ancient Egypt. 
This secret hoard - possibly con- 
taining the Grail as well - was 
the real cause for the savage 
attack on the Templars by Philip 
the Fair. His brutal torture of Jac- 
ques de Molay, the Last Grand 
Master, happens to coincide won- 
derfully with the most probable 
dating of the Shroud of Turin. 

What better candidate can we 
find to leave a mysterious impres- 
sion of a tortured man - eventu- 
ally burnt to death - on a linen 
sheet subsequently -treasured by 
his secret adherents? Oh. yes, and 
King Arthur is involved as welL 

Who would think himself better 
qualified to stand in for a Second 
Messiah than Norman Mailer? 
Who else would have the chutz- 
pah to write an autobiography of 
Jesus? How He - that is “Jesus" - 
gets to write this novella from 
beyond -the grave is left a mys- 
tery. What is plain is that Mailer, 
or Mailer’s “Jesus" - it’s difficult 
to tease them apart - is concerned 
to set the record straight. The 
Evangelists - bless them, for then- 
simple ways - either misunder- 
stood or misrepresented so much 
of what “Jesus" said or meant 
Now we have the troth straight 


THE SECOND MESSIAH: 
TEMPLARS, THE TURIN 
SHROUD AND THE 
GREAT SECRET OF 
FREEMASONRY 
by Christopher Knight 
( and Robert Lomas 

Century £16.99. 304 pages 

THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO THE 
SON 

by Norman Mailer 

Random House £22, 242 pages 

GENESIS: A 
TRANSLATION AND 
COMMENTARY 
by Robert Alter 

W. W. Norton £25, 324 pages 


.JAMES THE BROTHER OF 
JESUS: RECOVERING THE 
TRUE HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
by Robert Eisenman 
Faber £25. 1074 pages 


PAULrTHE MIND OF 
THE APOSTLE 
by AN. Wilson 

Sinclair Stevenson £17.99. 273 pages 


from the horse’s mouth. The Son 
had a really difficult Father. 

The enterprise is deeply flawed 
on two accounts. Mailer fakes no 
account of any critical analysis of 
the Gospels. Ibis has a strangely 
flattening effect He takes almost 
verbatim extracts from the texts 
as building blocks for the events 


in his novel, but uses them at 
their face value as if he regarded 
the whole text as equally fictional 
This is no attempt of historical 
imagination to recapture what it 
might actually have been like for 
the real Jesus of Nazareth. This 
“Jesus” lives in a parallel uni- 
verse in Mailer’s own mind, think- 
ing Mailer’s clever thoughts, 
using Mailer’s words uncomfort- 
ably jostling alongside often inac- 
curate quotations from the Gos- 
pels. And for a writer much 
acclaimed for his literate output, 
this autobiography of one of the 
most mysterious men is curiously 
dull The style is alternately flat 
and portentous. In places it is sim- 
ply banal. Gethsemane and the 
Passion have a distanced quality 
about them as if the risen “Jesus" 
is' writing from some limbo where 
feelings are no longer felt, only 
coldly recollected. If the object is 
to drain the life blood out of the 
story as an exercise in revision- 
ism, It perhaps succeeds. 

A.N. Wilson’s Paul is much 
more lively revisionism, if also 
rather perverse. Here, once again, 
is an author who is keen to rub- 
bish the traditional orthodoxies 
he himself once believed. Paul, it 
turns out, was an officer of the 
police who helped at the execu- 
tion of Jesus the wandering 
preacher. Emotionally trauma- 
tised, be turns to Mlthraism and 
the pagan myths to invent a won- 
derful new cosmic religion for the 
gentiles. He and- his followers sys- 
tematically suppress all traces of 
the authentic Jerusalem “church" 
led by James. Luke and The Acts 
are in effect Pauline tracts distort- 
ing or erasing events to suit the 


new theology of Christ’s divinity, 
invented by PauL Wilson’s deter- 
mined and sometimes acid scepti- 
cism is not that of the detached 
scholar, but he does have the 
merit of suggesting alternative 
ways of looking at familiar texts 
and the comfortable assumptions 
built on them, even if the major 
thesis itself is pretty implausible. 
But a good read for all that, keep- 
ing the salt cellar handy. 

The immense and learned vol- 
ume by Professor Eisenman is 
likely to daunt all but the most 
ardent Here, once more, there is a 
challenge to the accepted conclu- 
sions of the scholarly world and 
the orthodox establishment The 
Qamran Community and the 
Dead Sea scrolls have provided a 
battlefield of particularly bitter 
warfare among scholars in the 
past 25 years. The majority view 
now appears to be - these are 
shifting sands - that there is no 
substantial 1st century evidence 
of any direct connection between 
the Church in Jerusalem, the 
Ebionites. and Qumran. Lrenaeus 
in the 2nd century has one para- 
graph about the Ebionites and 
none about Qumran. 

Professor Eisenman is passion- 
ately convinced that the orthodox 
view is wrong. He sets out to dem- 
onstrate that James, the brother 
of Jesus, is closely associated with 
Qumran, possibly even the Righ- 
teous Teacher assassinated by the 
Wtcked Priest. This thesis also 
involves assumptions about mas- 
sive rewriting, or overwriting, of 
The Acts of the Apostles, and the 
substitution of pro-Pauline ver- 
sions for original and more 
authentic Jamesian texts. There is 


such a vast accumulation of detail 
in this massive work that it .is 
difficult for the non-specialist to 
see the wood for the trees. A sec- 
ond volume is promised. Perhaps 
we could beg for a brief summary 
of this one as a prelude to it 

Finally, with some relief, to a 
work of great scholarship which is 
readily accessible to the lay 
reader. Professor Alter is steeped j 
in the Hebrew Texts of the Old 
Testament and in the many 
English versions and has a won- 
derful ear for the nuances of lan- 
guage register. He has a deep 
respect for the text as it stands 
and resists the temptation to slice 
the narrative up into different 
sources, even in the face of dis- 
continuities and dislocations 
which trouble the modern reader. 
The enigmas, ambiguities and 
silences of the narrative are. part 
of its given richness and may well 
be intended artistry. He is also 
critical of the tendency of modem 
versions to provide explanatory 
translations which generally flat- 
ten the concrete metaphor and 
imagery of the original. 

His opening preface, “To The 
Reader”, is an education in itself; 
it should be compulsory reading 
for all translators. The rest is the 
author's own translation with 
footnotes which are invariably 
illuminating and often surprising. 
Jacob’s Ladder was - of course - 
a ramp leading to a ziggurat. The 
Aramaic for “serpent" is closely 
akin to “Eve” - the life-giving 
symbol on the caduceus. The mys- 
terious figure who wrestles with 
Jacob at the brook Jabbok may be 
his own dark self. Very’ rich and 
satisfying. » 


Rereadings /Michael Church 


Humane thoughts on man’s inhumanity 


Demon 

driven 

genius 

G eorges Simenon. a 
Belgian, was one 
of the greatest 
French novelists 
of the 20th century, much 
admired by Andre Gide, the 
intimate of intellectuals 
such as Arthur Miller, Jean 
Renoir and Maurice Vlam- 
inck, and pseudo-intellectu- 
als like Charlie Chaplin. He 
deserved - and expected - 
the literary honours that his 
sparely written, psychologi- 
cally acute, atmospheric 
novels merited: at least the 
Goncourt. probably the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 

He did not receive them, 
for Simenon committed one 
car dinal error. Around 1930, 
at the age of 27, he intro- 
duced into his already mas- 
sive outpourings Inspector 
Maigret of the Paris police. 
Maigret would keep him in 
luxury for the rest of his 
long life but ensured that 
Simenon. the creator of 
detective stories, would 
never gain recognition for 
his genius. 

Simenon minded, but Dot 
too much. He was driven by 
other demons: his need to 
write - he produced almost 
400 novels and thousands of 
short stories; and his need 
for sex - be claimed to have 
slept with 10.000 women, a 


SIMENON: A 
BIOGRAPHY 

by Pierre Assoutine 

Chatto & Hindus £20. 447 pages 


gross exaggeration but 
understandable when most 
of his encounters were quick 
couplings in brothels. 

But work seems para- 
mount Starting as a 16-year- 
old journalist in his native 
Li&ge he kept to a strict writ- 
ing regime, often with books 
on the go simultaneously, 
until inspiration deserted 
him in his 60s. He then con- 
centrated on a fictional 
account of his own life 
which occupied him until his 
death in 1989. 

Thanks to his Hist wife, 
Tigy. he made a great deal of 
money, and the couple 
enjoyed themselves hugely 
in the 1930s - cruising 
around Europe, travelling 
the world, throwing parties 
for the brightest if not the 
best of Paris society. 

The good times ended with 
the war in which Simenon 
buried himself ever deeper 
into the French countryside 
and carried on writing. He 
was unnecessarily friendly 
with the occupying Germans 

- his brother Charles was a 
collaborator who escaped 
execution by joining the For- 
eign Legion in 1945 - and 
alter the war Simenon felt it 
prudent to move to North 
America where he acquired 
a second wife (whom he 
slept with five hours after 
interviewing her for the post 
of secretary j, more children, 
and an insouciant shell 
instead of a personality. 

The ending apppears sad: 
a retirement home in Swit- 
zerland that reminded guests 
of a clinic; an alcoholic wife; 
and the suicide of a favour- 
ite daughter. But. thanks to 
bis work. Simenon seems to 
have died happy. Perhaps 
very little touched him out- 
side of his study and his 
imagination. 

In his biography, which 
goes into great detail about 
Simenon 's publishing deals 
but with only a cursory look 
at his books. Pierre As sou- 
lice does not seem very sur- 
prised at his subject’s 
bizarre life. He explains 
Sixnenon’s womanising as a 
need to compensate for the 
absence of his mother's love 

- although Simenon seems 
to have got on perfectly well 
with her; and the weirder 
incidents in Simenon’s life - 
such as the plan to write a 
novel in public, in a glass 
cage, for 50,000 francs and an 


[ bought If This Is A Mart 
at an airport bat it 
spent the next two ’ 
years unread on a shelf: 
was always talked about 


as if it were a sermon. Then 
I started The Periodic Table, 
and chafed at its uneasy 
fictionalisation of feet: if I 
was ever going to read 
anything by Primo Levi, it 
had better be If This Is A 
Man since this was fact in 
its unvarnished form. 

From the opening words 
of ihe preface - “It was my 
good fortune to be deported 
to Auschwitz only in 1944" 
~ I was gripped. I read the 
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first short chapter — hi runs the gamut of the 

which a community of .650 emotions including high 

people axe abducted in cattle comedy, but never settles 
trucks, and 550 are then for despair. And it presents 
selected for on-the-spot a world which is less a 

extermination— in a state of distortion thaw a distillation 
shock. I read on in a of what we know as 

mixture of horror and awe: “ordinary life”: a world 

that a man could live where there are no fhwiw 

through such things, and and balances to prevent 
write about them so sanely; strong annihilating the 
and that so grotesque an weak, in the most literal 
historical aberration could sense of -the word. The 

be given such timeless predators of Auschwftz - 

significance. Where some opportunistic prisoners as 
had extracted sadistic well as their gaolers — have 

pornography, this man paler but stni recognisable 

extracted philosophy. counterparts in e ve ry walk 

Stopping every few pages of life, 
to digest. I spent two weeks Levi adopts the carefal 
with this book and with its ' . tone of a witness, not the 
sequel. The Truce, in which thunderous finality of a 
Levi tells of bis picaresque Judge (though that thunder 

10-month journey home does break through). The 

through war ravaged determination to chronicle 

Europe. I've since re-read what be had seen gave him 
them, and will do so again, the strength to survive; the 
but not because Pm a desire to understand it 

masochist For this is a propelled into 

fighter's account, which philosophy. 

> ‘j. ' 



He constantly interrogates 
the concept of “happiness", 
and shows why “complete 
unhappiness” is as hard to 

attain as its opposite. 

“Grief and pain hide, the 
lesser behind the greater, 
according to a d efini te 
law of perspective.” 

This permitted their 


surv i val in the camp; 
and this is why. in 
ordinary life, it is commonly 
said that “man is never 
content" 

But if the camp is a 
university whose core 
curriculum is the law of 
survival, it is also a 
laboratory. The title 
proclaims the nature of the 
experiment: If This Is A 
Man. In constant pain, 
hunger and sickness; 
deprived of clothes, hair, 
and name; worked to 
exhaustion in blizzards; 
tortured till death seems a 
soft option - can this still he 
a man? Levi's gallery of 

characters show the 

multiplicity of responses, 
from the basest to the 
noblest, which in these 
conditions are still 
possible. 

Those who admire Levi’s 
work are haunted by his 
fatal fall in 1987. Did he 
jump, and if so, why? He 


must have been infinitely 
depressed by the cynicism 
and corruption which 
pervaded the post-war world 
for which he had fought. 

But he has left, I think, two 
more significant pointers to 
this mystery. 

The first comes after his 
laconically dreadful account 
of the last hanging he was 
forced to witness. After it 
was over, Levi and his 
buddy could not look each 
other in the face. The 
hanged man bad been a 
saboteur, defiant to the last. 
He had been strong, whereas 
they were conquered, 
broken, unmanned. 
Describing his shame, Levi's 
ray prose seems to freeze 
ova- in self-loathing. The 
guilt of this survivor was 
crippling. 

The second pointer comes 
at the end of The Truce. 

Back home with his family, 
he has a repeated dream in 
which his safe haven 
1. 


disintegrates until all is 
resolved in the dread 
command which ushered in 
every day at Auschwitz: 
“Get up!" It is as though the 
Auschwitz “poison" - which 
he repeatedly describes as 
coursing through bis veins 
- must one day, inevitably. 
kill him. 

■ If This Is A Man and 
The Truce are available in 


attempt to solve a suspicious 
death in the guise of Maigret 
- are not put into the con- 
text of his personality. 

This is a solid, workman- 
like biography of a strange, 
unreal, man. Simenon’s own 
stab at his life may be highly 
i magina tive, but it is much 
more fun. 


one volume: Abacus, £7.99. 


Antony 

Thomcroft 
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Recent Nobel prizewinners have ensured that poetry today has a much higher profile. Our critics review new works and lives 


From 
pastoral 
noir to 
ferocious 
urbanity 


I n the first three months of 
this year The Nation's 
Favourite Poems outsold 
the Spice Girls' books. One 
might be tempted to con- 
clude that this slim volume, 
along with titles such as Poems 
on the Underground and Seamus 
Heaney's The Spirit Level, have 
become the season’s new fashion 
accessories. 

Much of this is down to the the 
Nobel Prize committee, which 
has done its bit for poetry 
recently by rewarding three poets 
in the last five years. One of 
them. Seamus Heaney, has since 
become a sure-fire bestseller (The 
Spirit Level. The School Bag. co- 
edited with Ted Hughes); last 
year's winner, the Polish poet 
Wislawa Szymborska (View with 
a Gram of Sand. Faber. £8.99) 
should also become a truly popu- 
lar poet, for she has the knack of 
encapsulating nuggets of wisdom 
which many people look for in 
poetry: she both debunks and 
ennobles human aspirations: in 
“Going Home" the man of the 
house comes home, says nothing, 
and falls asleep: “Tomorrow he 
will give a lecture on megagalac- 
tic cosmonautics./For now. 
though, he has curled up and 
gone to sleep". 

The Caribbean poet Derek Wal- 
cott won the Nobel in 1992 and 
the Bounty of his new book 
(Faber. £7.99) is the richness of 
creation in his own island of St 
Lucia, the constant touchstone of 
his long distinguished career. 
The book is framed with two ele- 
gies. for his mother and for his 
great friend Joseph Brodsky', so 
the limits of bounty are well 
established. He seems to be pre- 
paring for his own end. suggest- 
ing that so long as there is some- 
one to notice the “indigo dark 
before dawn, the fading morse/of 
fireflies and crickets" it doesn’t 
matter if it doesn't happen to be 
DW any more. After the epic nar- 
rative of Omeros. in this book 
Walcott returns to short, highly 
evocative pieces, his obsessive 
delight communicating readily to 
the reader. 

The Penguin Modern Poets 
series is intended to be the 
answer to the slim volume prob- 
lem: it offers three poets for a 
fiver. The selections are culled 
from several books, so the hit 
rate is much higher than aver- 
age, and when the three poets are 
well chosen the whole can seem 
more than the sum of the parts. 
The series has reached Volume 
11 (Penguin, £5) and a nifty 
troika it is: Michael Donaghy, 
Andrew Motion and Hugo Wil- 
liams. Williams is the very type 
of the metropolitan urban wit 
that has dominated the poetry 
lists of major publishers for the 
last 50 years. Looking for plums. 
Williams’ selection includes the 
adulterer's "Prayer": “God give 
me strength to lead a double 
life . . ." Much of his work has a 
similar in-your-face bravado. 

Andrew Motion has roots in 
English pastoral but with a post- 
modern edge of no#r-ish narrative 
violence. Water courses through 
his new collection. Salt Water 
(Faber, £7.99). as source, river of 
life, element of dissolution. Half 
the book is a prose account of bis 
sailing to Italy in Keats's wake. 
In which he tries out the mode of 
Romantic escapism mocked by 
his mentor Larkin: “crouch in 


the fo'c'sie, stubbly with good- 
ness”. The other half features 
poignant poems of mid-passage. 
Michael Donaghy is Irish-Ameri- 
ran longtime resident in London 
and the sound of Irish music 
infuses his poetry. He very effec- 
tively celebrates significance 
emerging out of chaos, the radio 
■■ drifting through frequencies. 
Suddenly articulate with Moz- 
art". 

In last year's BBC poll of the 
Nation's Favourite postwar 
poem, Jenny Joseph’s "Warning" 
("When I am an old woman I 
shall wear purple") polled twice 
as many votes as the next poem. 
Joseph's new book Extended Sim- 
iles (Bloodaxe. £9.95) is not the 
obvious cash-in you might have 
expected, being a series of philo- 
sophical prose meditations. But 
Extended Similes has the note of 
absolute veracity you find in 
Primo Levi. The book is con- 
cerned with the way the material 
world becomes enmeshed with 
our emotional life: a woman 
waits for her lover at the same 
place every rime and watches a 
crane busy over a building site - 
the building and affair are fin- 
ished simultaneously. 

G ermany’s leading 
poet Hans Magnus 
Enzensberger 
( Kiosk, Bloodaxe, 
£7.95) has perfected 
a voice of ferocious urbanity, lay- 
ing bare the horrors of the mod- 
em German state ("It is forbid- 
den to set fire to persons") and 
resignedly picking out stark cam- 
eos of the human condition. “In 
Memory of Sir Hiram Maxim" 
commemorates the inventor of 
the marhinp gun, which Enzens- 
berger first encountered in a 
ditch in 1945 whilst being strafed 
by a plane - “we did not appreci- 
ate his invention”. Enzensber- 
ger’s range is summed up in 
"Address Unknown", an intellec- 
tual’s My Favourite Things, in 
which he gives thanks “for the 
number e, for my dose of caf- 
feine./and. of course, for the 
strawberry dish painted by Char- 
din". 

Selima Hill has developed a 
wacky formula for dealing with 
highly recognisable emotional 
states. Half of Violet (Bloodaxe. 
£6.95) is about her sister, half 
about the breakup of her mar- 
riage. and the second is the more 
interesting. Jealousy, love hang- 
ing on after the breakup, the fan- 
tasies of ingenious revenge on 
the new lover have never been so 
gamely expressed: “This feeling /I 
can't get rid of,/ . . . I'd like you to 
smear this feeling/all over and 
into her naked body like jam/and 
invite the whole world's wasp 
population ... to enjoy her." 

And finally, a newcomer Jane 
Holland ( The Brief History of a 
Disreputable Woman, Bloodaxe. 
£6.95>. who comes trailing clouds 
of promise and a novel market- 
able angle. She turned to poetry 
after haring been expelled from 
the Women's Snooker League for 
allegedly bringing the game into 
disrepute. Poetically she puts the 
balls down with' an elan rare in 
new poets, acknowledging the 
irrevocable schism in her life: 
“What started as a sideways 
look/will run for life./for disre- 
pute". 

Peter Forbes 
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Saintly skyscrapers: 'City, thy Name Be Blessed’, a 1934 photograph by Adolf Fassbender, one of the earfiest exponents of ph ot ogra p hy as a mass art 
form: "How few of us can succeed in making beautiful pictures by brush and paint - but how many wtfl be able to express their artistic thoughts in 
pictorial photographs.” From ‘After the Photo-Secession' by Christian A Paterson, Norton, £32, 218 pages. 


Monkish bard of Orkney 


A part from some 
youthful trouble with 
drink, and the occa- 
sional run-in with the 
police on that 
account, George Mackay Brown 
lived a quiet, undramatic life 
daring which be wrote hero- 
ically, epically and sometimes 
sentimentally. He died last year, 
but this memoir had been writ- 
ten in 1985. He added a brief 
appendix in 1993, three years 
before bis death. 

He rarely left Stromness and 
derived his essential inspiration 
from the landscape and legends 
of Orkney. Bis autobiography 
opens with the execQtion of Ear] 
Magnus by Earl Hakon, and ends 
with an invocation to Magnus 
for his prayers. If Scotland is 
another country, the Orkney of 
George Mackay Brown is yet 
another still - a waste of seas 
and a desert of islands, elemen- 
tal in its mythic immensity, 
drearily vacant and restricted hi 
its everyday compass. 

Mackay Brown’s young life 
was restricted by tuberculosis. 
There is a tender account of his 
strong-minded, stoic Gaelic- 
speaking mother and his gently 
radical and cheerful father, who 
worked first as a tailor, then as a 
postman, and urged humility on 
his children. 

Of his early education, Mackay 
Brown has nothing much good to 
say: “there was nothing amiss 
with the primary aim. which was 
to teach all children the three 


Rs . . . But afterwards it was like 
a great mill grinding out sterile 
knowledge; there was no room 

for delight or wonderment " 

Nevertheless, in the late 1950s he 
spent four years at Edinburgh 
University and, at the age of 30, 
be attended Newbattle Abbey to 
study under Edwin Muir and his 
wife Will a. Muir's influence was 
crucial, helping Mackay Brown 
to first publication in 1959. of 
the book of poems Loaves and 
Fishes. 

It was coolly received, and he 
was particularly hurt by a 
review which suggested the 
influence of Edwin Mai r: “ In 
fact, no two kinds of poetry 
could be more different. Muir 
adventures deep and far into the 
racial memory, and the treasures 
of image and symbol he brings 
back are steeped in the purity 
and light and tranquillity of the 
beginning. My poems have a 
much narrower range in time - a 
thousand years maybe - and 
they celebrate as best they can 
•whatever is begotten, born or 
dies' generation by generation, 
until they stop with memories of 
my father and his letters and tai- 
lor’s shears. I find it impossible 
to write about the Orkney of oil 
and uranium deposits." 

Apart from his crush on Stella 
Cartwright, a poet's moll and 
muse, a familiar of Mackay 
Brown, MacDiarmid, Sydney 
Goodsir Smith, Norman MacCaig 
and able to match them drink for 
drink, there is no suggestion 


that Mackay Brown ever 
achieved a full emotional and 
sexual relationship with a 
woman. If we look for sentimen- 
tal whimsy, we find It in the 
embarrassing “Letters to 
Gypsy", his cat. 

Throughout Mackay Brown’s 
work there is a profound strain 
of twee-ness that compromises 
and sentimentalises the power of 
mythic inheritance and the ele- 

FOR THE ISLANDS I 
SING: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by George Mackay 
Brown 

John Murray £16. 192 pages 

ments of historical inspiration. 
His austere mode of living was 
monkish rather than priestly: he 
did not serve the Orkney commu- 
nity as a participant: rather, he 
lived among the people of Strom- 
ness, simply, as a celibate. 

George Mackay Brown’s work, 
for all its richness, is cerebral - 
he writes out of spiritual, mental 
responses, rarely from the richly 
emotional and physical. This 
curious detachment - perhaps 
partly accountable to illness, 
partly his virtual virginity - 
gives a remoteness to his work 
that is not found in his more 
robust urban contemporaries 
among the Scottish poets. He is 
in his way. a literary Luddite, 
now and again (like his school- 
teachers) learned, puritanical 


and somewhat humourless in 
taking it for granted that 
“genius will out”. 

Like most Scots, Mackay 
Brown was - In the best sense - 
a common man: he took the view 
that “the best people I have 
known, the richest and truest 
characters, were farmers, fisher- 
men and sailors.” The lives of 
authors, he says, “are not 
greatly different from the lives 
of plumbers; except that, in the 
romantic age, writers struck 
poses and behaved in wild eccen- 
tric ways - not so much because 
these aberrations were a part of 
their nature as because the pub- 
lic expected it of them." 

Mackay Brown's autobiogra- 
phy, which he refused to publish 
during his lifetime, is the story 
of a modest, monkish man. The 
book is non-revelatory in the 
sense of sensationalism. But 
what was there to reveal? What 
postponement until after death 
may reveal is a surprising streak 
of vanity: the sense of saving 
something up for posterity is 
oddly, incongruously vain and 
self-aggrandising, never mind 
the fact that be has little enough 
to say for himself - and less to 
say about himself. It Is an act 
almost of aggression to be so 
self-effacing. But, like any good 
Norse hero, he may have 
intended - as a Scottish critic 
has suggested - to leave life with 
a good report of himself. 

Iain Finlayson 


3 wen Wister's The Vir- 
ginian is the most 
important of all cow- 
boy novels, one of the 
st popular books ever pub- 
ied. Curiously, it is the prod- 
of Harvard - that elite uni- 
si ty a world away from the 
Deering west. The point that 
a Townsend is m aking , in a 
rinating new book, is that 
ie Virginian is not about cow- 
s so much as about a particu- 
kind of manhood, the kind 
t Harvard had had in mind for 
rs". 

arvard pretty well invented 
concept of “patriotic Ameri- 
manhood” in the years after 
aril War. At the heart of this 
:ess. and the central figure in 
ihood in Harvard . was Wil- 
i James, philosopher, psychol- 
st. essayist,' superb teacher. 

brother of Henry. Around 
, Townsend arranges a cast of 
ilarly brilliant Harvard men 
tiding Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Henry Adam, George Santay- 
. the black W.E.B. du Bois 
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Made of the right stuff 

J.D.F. Jones on the manly mythologies of Harvard 


and - the most famous, and the 
loudest, ctf Harvard's alumni, the 
very voice of manhood and the 
author of the phrase "the right 
stuff”, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Janies turns out to have been a 
slow starter in the manhood 
stakes. He contemplated suicide, 
he had difficulty in deciding on a 
career, he was always defensive 
about marriage (and sex), but 
eventually, in his 30s. he proved 
■himself as a man, a gentleman, 
even an outdoorsman. He quoted 
Carlyle; “Stop your snivelling 
complaints and your equally 
snivelling raptures! Leave off 
your general emotional tomfool- 
ery, and get to WORK like men!" 
He never looked back, just like - 
but so unlike - his brother. 

Townsend takes us through 
what amounts to a history of 


Harvard, and of James's circle, 
drawing together the teaching 
and the heavy emphasis on 
"manly sports ". He argues that 
many of these men damaged 
their lives in trying to be 
“manly”; he brings in Rad cliff e 
College, and shows how Harvard 
remained so backward in its 
response to the women's move- 
ment of the late 19th-century 
because it esteemed manhood so 
excessively. 

Both Theodore Roosevelt and 
Owen Wister found it necessary 
to go west in search of this all-de- 
sirable manhood which James 
had taught to them. In 1902 The 
Virginian was dedicated by Wis- 
ter to his friend, now president. 
The cow puncher as romanticised 
by Wister was, in Townsend's 
words, "the simplest and most 
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MANHOOD AT 
HARVARD: WILLIAM 
JAMES AND OTHERS 
by Kim Townsend 

Sorter 119 Q 5 . 3 IS pages 

WOMEN AND THE 
COMMON LIFE 
by Christopher Lasch 

Norton £! 5.9$. 196 pages 

enduring construction of man- 
hood that emerged during this 
period". It is a mythic image 
which has survived, and pro- 
foundly influenced America's cul- 
ture. for better and worse, to this 
day. 

Christopher Lasch, the distin- 
guished American cultural histo- 


rian, died in 1994. His daughter 
has edited a small selection of his 
essays, some of them no more 
than extended book reviews, 
under the title Women and the 
Common Life, with the explana- 
tory sub-heading Love. Marriage 
and Feminism. 

Their subjects range from 
medieval courtly life and 18th- 
century clandestine marriage 
through to the rise of suburbia 
and the present post-feminist 
fashion for “men’s studies” (not 
ignoring Robert Bly of Iron John, 
which Lasch rather surprisingly 
defends). He also touches on the 
Harvard manhood phenomenon, 
making the typically astute point 
that "these men were more 
alarmed by the declining influ- 
ence of their class rather than by 
threats to their masculinity ..." 

i. J! 


Lasch was always happy to 
court controversy. Here, for 
instance, he rejects the conven- 
tion that the 1960s were a water- 
shed for women, arguing instead 
that the "old days" have been 
misunderstood and that the femi- 
nist revival was a response to 
post-war suburbanisation. He 
rubs It in by declaring that the 
feminists have been "corrupted" 
by cosmopolitan capitalism. “A 
feminist movement that 
respected the achievements of 
women in the past would not dis- 
parage housework, motherhood, 
or unpaid civic and neighbour- 
hood services, ft would not make 
a pay check the .only symbol of 
accomplishment ... It would 
insist that people need self-re- 
specting, honorable callings, not 
glamorous careers that carry 
high salaries but take them away 
from their families ...” 

This from a man who was a 
1960s radical activist! I don’t 
doubt that he is unfair, and prob- 
ably wrong; but it was a typically 
provocative way to bow out 
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Verse 

and 

virtue 


B yron liked to. point out, 
with satiric intent, that 
Southey rhymes with 
“mouthey”. If anyone is 
responsible for the eclipse of 
. Southey's reputation, .it is Byron, 
who cruelly lampooned Southey's 
official effusions as poet laureate, 
most famously A Vision of Judg- 
ment, thereby confirming what 
many suspected, that Southey's 
ability as a poet was at best 
uneven, and always insecure. 

Today Southey is remembered 
for his friendship with Word- 
sworth and Coleridge, and for 
three successful short poems, 
“The Battle of Blenheim", “The 
Inchcape Rock", and “My Days 
Among The Dead Are Passed". 
These would find their way into 
any comprehensive collection of 
English verse; the first of them is 
a potent anti-war statement, and 
does honour to that aspect of 
Southey, manifested chiefly in 
his early life, which was radical, 
utopian,' and opposed to all 
oppressions from school floggings 
to slavery. 

In Mark Storey’s account, it 
was Southey who led the way 
politically in his early friendship 
with Coleridge. They dreamed of 
sailing abroad with like-minded 
companions to found an ideal 
society. They married each of a 
pair of sisters. They influenced 
one another poetically, Southey 
first used the ballad-measure that 
Coleridge and Wordsworth later 
employed to immortal effect. And 
they were alike in reneging on 
their early radical and republican 
enthusiasms, becoming politi- 
cally conservative, for which 
Hazlitt and Byron excoriated 
them. 

Southey early withdrew from 
society to live with his wife and 

ROBERT SOUTHEY: 

A LIFE 

by Mark Storey 

OUP £25. 405 pages 

children in the Lake District. 
Here he devoted himself to study, 
writing much ephemeral journal- 
ism, a history of Brazil, biogra- 
phies of Wesley and Nelson, and 
second-hand mis cellanies of 
learning. His great poetical 
endeavours were epic poems: 
“Thalaba The Destroyer" (1801), 
"Madoc" (1805), "The Curse of 
Kehama” (1810), and “Roderick 
The Last of The Goths” (1814). 

There is something deeply 
Pythonesque about these vast, 
over-strained, unreadably awful 
concoctions; Southey took them 
very seriously, but history has 
been kind to his crimes against 
poetry by cloaking them in a 
grateful obscurity. In 1813 he was 
appointed poet laureate in suc- 
cession to Henry Pye ("the 
author of ‘Alfred’ and many 
other volumes of worthless 
verse.” as Samuel Chew 
remarked; so Southey was in apt 
company), and although bis early 
radicalism came briefly back to 
haunt him when some early revo- 
lutionary scribblings were 
unearthed by the press, he 
remained a pillar of the establish- 
ment, even being offered a baron- 
etcy by Pitt. 

There are two chief things to 
say in Southey’s favour. He wrote 
beautiful prose, and he earned 
the respect and sometimes affec- 
tion of a number of distinguished 
contemporaries and successors 
(among them Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. Charlotte Brontfc and Thack- 
eray) for his domestic virtues and 
his dedication to a life of leaning 
and letters. Storey tells us much 
about this second matter, quoting 
Loader's moving epitaph, and 
Thackeray's wish: “I hope his life 
will not be forgotten, for it is 
sublime in its simplicity, its 
energy, its honour, its affection." 

Storey could have encouraged 
more reading of Southey's prose, 
especially the miscellanies and 
the life of Nelson, which latter, 
although now far superseded as 
to fact, judgment and thorough- 
ness by more recent biographers, 
is a gem of lucidity. Southey 
ranks with Addison in the purity 
of his style; ha lacked the intel- 
lectual gifts of a Hazlitt just as he 
lacked the poetic gifts of a Keats, 
but admirers of technical excel- 
lence in writing will relish him. 

Southey’s biographer does not 
share those writerly skills, in his 
rehearsal of the facts and dates 
be does a workmanlike job, but is 
less Successful in bringing to life 
the man. the mind, the personal- 
ity behind them. This is more a 
fault of the telling than of percep- 
tiveness; with commendable 
scholarship Storey has amassed 
and combed a mountain of data, 
but it is patted and plopped 
together as with a large wooden 
Instrument And for all the per- 
sonal virtues that prompt Sto- 
rey’s affection- and loyalty for 
Southey, one cannot help feeling 
that he tries too hard; Southey 
simply does not belong in the 
pantheon, and is destined to 
remain. - where he has already 
long been placed: among the foot- 
notes to Coleridge- 


A.G. Grayling 
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E octemporary classical music . 
imagr suffer its sbare of • 
jQi^iqiidc problems and . 
.pressures to thumb, town to 
.gapeeB^iilJ^giossy minimalism. But a 


night Prom.fry.the London Sinfonietta 
Antor ItsPrtnctpal Conductor Markus 
g fpTtx prores that red 'Creativity Is an 
npqnfinchflMe human instinct 
propb ets af oar nrasicaL doom are as 
agjfilter W'a R u s si a n space station. 

Itwre were five pieces, all written by 
British composers in file 1990s, and. 
played wifif expertise and 
understanding. At tbeir heart rested 
SfrfiarfisonBirt^rtsfle’s Ritual 
Fragmented 1990; his touching . ; . . 
iManagetotiie memory of Michael, '' 
yynor, frar.Inn&fiie Sgtnfimietta’s ' . = 
artistic dirBctor- Performed in the 
arena, the piece sucked its audience - 


ARTS 


Promenade concerts/Stephen Pettitt 


One in the eye for the prophets of doom 


into its stDl centre, more intimate 
than secret, bass drum strokes 
Ki gnriUng the music’s arrival 
departure, and. each player rising to 
deliver a tailor- mad e musical homily 
before taking the place of his or her 
opposite number across the floor. 

This solemn, beautiful ceremonial 
had been preceded by very different 
music. The first work, Oliver 
Knussen’s Two Organa, Op 27 (1994), 
started life as a single, ingenious 
miniature for a two-octave Dutch 
musical box with no black notes, but 
was subsequently orc h estrated and 


supplemented with a second piece 
nring all of the chromatic scale. It is 
brilliant, crystalline, resourceful 
music, lust as are the organa of 
Perotin, its acknowledged 12th 
century forebears. And eight centuries 
after Perotin, it asks the same basic 
musical question. What is decoration, 
and what is substance? 

Simon Bainbridge’s I usher -textured 
Landscape and Memory for horn and 
ensemble (1995), music of less frenetic 
energy, adds other spins to this 
conundrum. Details - decorative or 
substantial? — surface »nd dive. 


Material is observed and re-observed 
from different angles, compromising 
our usual concepts of motion and time. 
A second horn distantly echoes the 
first, and near the end the principal 
soloist's sound-colour is distorted by 
three amplified, sympathetically 
vibrating snare drums. This music’s 
horizons seem to go far beyond what 
we actually hear. Michael Thompson 
was the excellent soloist. 

Later, the refined, complex yet clear 
textures of George Benjamin's Three 
Inventions for chamber orchestra (1995) 
acted as a substantial prelude to 


Thomas Adfes’s Living Toys (1993). 
Twenty-two is a rather young age to be 
writing a symphonic fantasttque, which 
is what Adfcs’s realisation of a child’s 
dream, with its Berlioz-like obsession 
with nightmare military marches, 
grotesque deaths, and funeral 
corteges, amounts to. But Adfes carries 
the whole thing off brilliantly. And so 
did the Sinfonietta. 

The following evening the Finnish 
conductor Osmo Vanska brought his 
burgeoning reputation and the BBC 
Scottish Symphony Orchestra to the 
Proms in a programme dominated by 


Sibelius’s massive Kullervo Symphony 
of 1892. This was given a well-shaped, 
if not entirely clean, reading, 
enhanced by the magnificent singing 
of the Helsinki University Male Chorus 
and, by radiantly coloured and intense 
performances from the soprano Kiri 
Tiihonen - who before the interval 
sang the solo in the tone poem 
Luormotar (1910) - and the baritone 
Jukka Rasilainen. But there was an 
intriguing opener: the London 
premiere of the same composer’s 
orchestral ballad The Wood Nymph, or 
1894. The programme note complained 
that Erik Tawaststjema's study of 
Sibelius's music devotes only a 
paragraph to this piece. But perhaps a 
paragraph is right, for although the 
work has some fine, strong ideas, 
unlike Kullervo it seems awkwardly 
structured, ultimately nnfolfilled. 




William Packer reviews small, 
eyptic exhibitions in Edinburgh 


1 ?'jjk \'b. delightful as 
#1 -‘any "- of/ 1 the 
i \ - smaller exhibi- 
. / - - W.- .tions' in Edih- 
*Mm-’ Jb.burgh fids Festi- 
val time is Precious Cargo at 
ths Royal Museum of Scot- 
land, ; a display at once 
intriguing in . its topicality 
• and sed u ct i v e in its content.' 
Subtitled , Scots and the - 
OunaTrade, It tells clearly =’ 
and concisely the history of 
the 'sea-borne trade .between . 
Bri tain and the Far East, 
from .the. 'time late in- the ; 
Ififh Cfflituar'when William 
Carmichael first sailed into 
the Pmtuguese trading set- 
. dement of Macau, at the 
rodoth of the Pearl River, 
right up until today and the. 
refah of Hang Kang to the 
Chniesel 

• -ft' is a . complicated stoiy 
now to&ofteh muddled and ~ 
misrepresented , by post-colo- 
nial prejudice and^correcti- 
tuto Thus it Is both timely . 
and extremely helpful to be 
taken through the days, of 
the East I ndia Company, the. . 
technicalities of dealing with 
the Chinese through' :the 
closed port , of Canton, the 
Opium Wars and the founda- 
tion of Hong Kong. And a 
quite disproportionate ; num- 
ber of the men involved torn 
out to have been enterpris- 
ing Scots - that first Carmi- 
chael; . Lord Macartney, 
whose abortive -embassy to 
Pekin In 1794 failed to open 
up China to general trade; 
James Drummond of the 
Company, who brought back 
hand-painted wallpapers of 
Chinese village scenes : for 
his house in Scotland; those ' 
two 19th-century .business- 
men, William Jardine and 
his partner, James Mathe- 
son. 

The trade included silks 
and spices, but its staple was 
tea, that by the. end of the 
18th. century had changed 
the drinking habits of the 
entire nation far ever. But 
such light cargoes required a 
weightier ballast, which Ghi- 


’ A t last* the facts halve 
. . /•% -. been established. 

/— V and the headlines 
X -A-havesaid it: all. 
“Official: violent videos 
cause crime” stated the front 
page splash in last week's 
Sunday Times. “Movies ‘can 
make young mare violent*” 
Bchoed tbe Daily Mail on 
Monday. So. after aH these 
years of rtb-ing and firming, 
we have it for a fact, and the 
answer to society’s ills lies 


nese domestic porcelain was 
conveniently on band to sup- 
ply. And from befog simply 
what was ‘to hand, it came 
increasingly to be manufac- 
tured specifically for the 
western market, even to the 
depiction of western charac- 
ters such as kilted soldiers, 
or armorial bearings to 
order, should one be so 
grand. . Such “Blue-and- 
White” is even now part of 
the very, fabric of our lives, 
that ginger-jar on the nheif 
tea-pot and caddy, the pile of 
wlllow-pittern plates, 
“china?;, the very word 
embedded in the- language. 
And here it all is, familiar, 
beautifnl, exotic stuff. 

A nother exotic is 
Pissarro m Vene- 
zuela at the City- 
Art Centre. Cam- 
ille Pissarro, the 
Impressionist painter, was 
bom on the island of St 
Thomas in the Caribbean, 
son of a French father and a 
Dominican mother. Sent 
away, to school in Paris, he 
returned to St Thomas in 
1847, at the age of 17, to 
work in the . family firm. 
Even so he began to draw 
and in time struck up a 
friendship with an itinerant 
Danish painter, Fritz Mel- 
bye. The two set off together 
for Venezuela late in 1852 
and stayed for rather more 
than a year. Although Pis- 
sarro then went back for a 
while to work for his father, 
the experience he gamed in 
Venezuela that persuaded 
him at last in his c ommit - 
meht to painting. He 
returned to Paris in' 1855. 

The immature work of a 
great artist is always inter- 
esting, but it is wrong to 
expect too much of it Rather 
than clear signs of g en iu s. ' 
what may more reasonably 
be looked for are determina- 
tion and serious application. 
What we have here is cer- 
tainly that, a few small 
genre paintings worked up 
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‘The British Factory at Canton': deta3 from 8 paid of hand-painted Chinese wallpaper, c. 1775 


in the studio but sketch-book 
material for the most part, 
taken before the subject, 
that shows an ever-develop- 
ing confidence an d command 
of form and structure. The 
larger water-colours are 
especially impressive, at 
once vigorous and disci- 
plined. If we don't yet see 
quite what was to come, we 
are not surprised in our 
knowledge that H would. 

Other exhibitions, too, 
warrant recommendation. 
John Houston, at the Scot- 
tish Gallery, is showing new 
landscapes and still-lifes that 
folly demonstrate his expres- 


sionist powers and quality. 
Direct betr in some respects 
to Fergusson and Cartel!, in 
others to Nolde and Mark 
Rothko, he is a secret that 
Scottish art keeps too jeal- 
ously to itself 
Calum Colvin, at Portfolio, 
is a younger artist of rather 
broader reputation. His 
work, in its final statement, 
is purely photographic, but 
he has long made play 
between sculptural fact and 
pictorial illusion. His prac- 
tice has been to set up a 
complex tableau Into which 
he imposes a contradictory 
image painted across the 


component elements. He 
then photographs the whole 
in such a way as to restore 
the pictorial integrity of the 
image within the clearly 
three-dimensional matrix. In 
this new work he has for the 
moment abandoned the 
painted element for one that 
is photographic, but 
stretched and distorted by 
electronic magic to the point 
of dissolution as, again, it is 
woven into the fabric of the 
three-dimensional tableau. 
As with art of any kind, Col- 
vin’s is the more persuasive 
the less concerned we are 
with the means by which it 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

question of violence 


plain before us. If crime is 
caused by violehi videos for 
pictures on a screen) all we 
have to dole rid ourselves of 
them and - Abracadabra! - 
no more crime. What could 
be simpler? 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
GLOBE THEATRE 

19th August - 21 September 1997 
BO 0171 316 4703 (24 hrs) 
01714019919 

: A Chaste Maid in Cheapside 
The Maid's Txagedy 
; Hemy V 
- The Winter's Tale 

Tues-Sat at 2pm and 730pm, 
Sunat4pm 


Unfortunately, within a 
couple of paragraphs, you 
find the black-and-white 
riflitriH of the headlin es dull- 
ing down to a muddy grey. 
"Provisional findings, due to 
be published in October, 
show that violent offenders 
are more readily influenced 
by violent videos than other 
young people”, says the sec- 
ond paragraph in the Sun- 
day Times. Paragraph six in 
the Mail explains “Provi- 
sional results show that 
people with a violent past 
who are shown video nasties 
are more likely to remember 
the details of any vicious 
acts and identify with the 
perpetrators”. 

So: now, instead of the 
dear statement that violent 
videos cause crime, we have 
a provisional finding that, if 
you show violent material -to 
that small proportion of the 
population already known to 
be violent, they will be 
“more readily influenced" 
than their peas. The most 
specific claim comes from Dr 

Kevin Browne, co-author of 
the report, who is quoted as 
saying "Videos cannot create 
aggressive people, but they 
will make aggressive people 
commit violent acts more 
frequently". It is hard to 


imagine how even this state- 
ment can be properly sub- 
stantiated, given the diffi- 
culty in excluding all other 
influences and maintaining 
a control group. 


B ut assume the 
claim is right and 
that the report 
really will say what 
is being predicted. Is it 
news? Does it came as a sur- 
prise? Shall we hear some- 
thing that we have not heard 
before? Far from it- Anyone 
who has kept even the most 
casual eye on this subject 
over the last 25 years will 
have seen these assertions 
made over and over a gain 
There is now a large body of 
material on the subject, 
some of the mare interesting 
books being Television And 
Delinquency (Halloran, 
Brown & Chaney), Violence 
On The Screen (Glucksman), 
Violence On Television 
(BBC), Mass Media Violence 
And Society (Howitt & Cum- 
berbatch), Screen V iolence 
And FSm Censors hi p (Step- 
hen Brody), and Dimensions 
of Television Violence (Gun- 
ter). Above all, in this partic- 
ular instance, Bdson’s Tele- 
vision Violence And The 
Adolescent Boy made a case 


in 1978 which sounds star- 
tlingly similar to this new 
one. 

What is so infuriating is 
tha t each time the case is 
presented we get bogged 
down in another argument 
about whether you can 
prove definite ca use-and-e f- 
fect It seems pretty obvious 
that the answer is no, since 
there are so many contribu- 
tory factors in such a com- 
plicated phenomenon. But 
why argue about it? Surely 
common sense tells us that if 
you keep on showing violent 
material to abnormally vio- 
lent people you may well 
help to reinforce their feel- 
ings about violence. Not that 
the effect is uniform: the 
more violence you show to 
Mary Whitehouse. the more 
opposed to it she becomes. 
But let us accept that, for a 
gmaii number of people, vio- 
lent images will mean a 
greater readiness to partici- 
pate in violent activities, and 
begin the debate from there. 
The question then is: do we 
want all videos, movies and 
television to be made to suit 
the needs of a few violent 
delinquents? 

It is not such a baffling or 
unusual problem. We know 
that some children, and per- 


Radio /Martin Hoyle 

English 

eccentrics 


D espite a Labour 
government 
whose artistic cre- 
dentials - soap 
stars. Blur, TV chefs - are in 
essence no different from its 
predecessor’s - Cilia Black, 
Cliff Richard. Andrew Lloyd 
Webber - indeed, possibly 
not as musical, culture bat- 
tles on thanklessly in 
Britain. It being summer. 
Radio 3 has been bringing its 
popularising touch (of 
which, we gather, more in 
the months to come) to 
Glyndebourne where, as the 
late Professor Edward J. 
Dent, musicologist and 
observer of the operatic 
scene, famously remarked, 
“even the peonies have 
swelled heads". 

In fact the tutelary 
dynasty of that improbable 
opera festival in the Sussex 
countryside sound exceed- 
ingly nice and totally dedi- 
cated to their art. The Chris- 
ties of Glyndebourne (this 
afternoon: episode six of 
eight) please everyone: mar- 
ket-force freaks, since their 
extraordinary feat was 
achieved with no public 
funding; opera buffs, since 
their standards are high, 
indeed trail-blazing, with an 
emphasis on ensemble and 
long, meticulous rehearsal 
periods; and those who enjoy 
the spectacle of English 
eccentricity winning against 
all the odds. The programme 
is presented by James 
Naughtie with the verbal 
equivalent of the undisci- 
plined arm movements he 
brings to moments of excite- 
ment on television. His 
words get excited too. A few 
weeks ago he was so thrilled 
at meeting a plain English 
campaigner on Today that 
he promptly coined “jargoni- 
sation" and “clarificatory" - 
a pretty compliment which 
caused her, coyly flustered, 
to get her simples all con- 
fused with her simplistics. 

Another heartening series 
is Radio 4’s State of the Arts: 
brisk, lively, casting its net 
wide, preciosity-free, it got 
off to a cracking, breathless 
start by stating the ques- 
tions it would ask: what is 
art for? What is the use of it? 
Do governments have a pol- 
icy? Why? References took in 
the Barbican, St Ives, cave 
paintings, desk-top publish- 
ing. football culture and that 
sine qua non of radio aspir- 
ing to the cerebral, Lisa Jar- 
dine waffling con brio which 
doesn’t mean cheesily - oh, I 
don’t know though . . . 

Jude Kelly of the West 


is achieved. He begins to get 
away with it. 

■ Precious Cargo'. Royal 
Museum of Scotland, Cham- 
bers Street, Edinburgh, to 
January 4; sponsored by 
Cable & Wireless. Pissarro 
in Venezuela: City Art Cen- 
tre, Market Street, Edin- 
burgh, to October 4; spon- 
sored by the Vestey Group 
and La Campania Ingles a. 
John Houston: The Scottish 
Gallery, 16 Dundas Street. 
Edinburgh, to September 3. 
Calum Colvin: Pseudologica 
Fantastical Portfolio Gal- 
lery. 48 Candleruaker Row, 
Edinburgh, to September 20. 


haps adults, too, will be 
banned or even killed every 
year if weedkiller, bleach 
and sharp kitchen knives 
remain on sale to the public. 
They could be banned, but 
we accept that this is a 
tough world and there is a 
price to pay for having such 
things available. It is not 
unreasonable to argue that 
freedom of expression, 
including the freedom to 
depict violence, should 
remain available despite the 
risks (probably less signifi- 
cant than those attaching to 
weedkiller, bleach and 
knives) in a similar trade-off. 

If, however, the answer is 
yes. we do want all videos, 
movies and television to be 
made to suit the needs of 
violent delinquents, then we 
are faced with the familiar 
problems of taste and defini- 
tion. Doubtless any new cen- 
sorship board would not 
even need to think before 
banning Driller Killer Zombie 
Flesh Eaters Vn. But what 
would they do the next time 
the BBC wanted to screen 
King Lear complete with the 
putting out of Gloucester’s 
eyes, or Titus Andronicus 
with its rape, mutilation and 
cannibalism, not to mention 
such routine matters as tor- 
ture and multiple murder? 
Murmur “Never mind, the 
oiks won’t understand”? Or 
ban Shakespeare along with 
the Bible and all those 
dreadfully violent news pro- 
grammes? 


Yorkshire Playhouse com- 
pared personal and public 
roles in a way that boded if 
not ill then earnest for the 
rumoured municipalisation 
of ber production of Lelzsir 
d’amore at ENO next season. 
John Ashworth of the Brit- 
ish Library talked of evolu- 
tion, bonding, social 
make-up. Patrick Heron said 
art was as objective as sci- 
ence though personal as a 
product of the senses and 
the body. The artist who 
worked on tbe pavement 
design of Birmingham's Cen- 
tenary Square wanted to 
“take things away", there 
was “too much junk and 
crap". An American artist 
involved in the Bristol 2000 
scheme dismissed the narra- 
tive and figurative. It was all 
exciting, wide-ranging, 
refreshingly free of London 
navel-gazing, and enough to 
turn James Naughtie into 
Mrs Malaprop for good. 

I have had no chance to 
lament the passing of 
Vincent H annah though 
this columns recent ref- 
erences to Mediumtvave may 
have suggested how irre- 
placeable he is. Another 
voice so individual that 
radio can claim him as much 
as the other acting media is 
Brian Glover. Radio 4 
recently repeated Gift from 
the North as a Saturday 
night tribute to the sturdy 
Yorkshireman who always 
looked the ex-wrestler he 
was but managed to ring 
astonishing variations on 
northern cussedness and. 
believe it or not, sensitivity. 
This Victorian anecdote 
about a working chap 
hoaxed into taking a stur- 
geon he has caught down 
south to the Queen-Empress 
began a trifle tweely: 
hush-hush military experi- 
ments using balloons 
sounded too obvious a cari- 
cature of RAF types, much 
of the dialogue sounded 
modern, and there was a 
pawky moment when the 
sentry at Buck House was 
recognised as a fellow tyke 
(“Ee, it's Raymond from 
down our street"). But the 
final effect was charm and 
good sense, a tale of old 
scores settled and an old sol- 
dier’s wooden leg planted in 
the countryside and 
sprouting into flower. 
Them's great softies, them 
Yorkies, Geoff Boycott, 
Charles Laughton, the 
Brontes, Freddie Trueman 
and the Emperor Constan- 
tine notwithstanding. 


The FT Top 500 
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Schools 
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Saturday August 30 
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A hundred words for a hundred years 

Antnnv Thnm^f* a i- *i , J ^ 


ife A T'°!lL Th0raCr0ft findS ^ avant -E^e at full throttle in Salzbm-g 

»d and 100 sets of n°S%nto emotions are Regmem on Wedn* 

£=Sffi ^thoMepSo^L^who 


& 3 reworftfng of the 

?n *",?? *"***»*«* *» Vienna 

in 1992, in which he attempted to 
evoke the 20th century through key 
objects. Then he filled the Hofborg 


Palace with curiosities like a crashed 
plane, a severed head and 100 sets of 
teeth. And the public came to gawp. 
Now they sit before a cluttered stage, 
frozen by an opaque curtain, and the 
experiences of a century come to them. 
It is compelling, as 100 words are 
tossed into the imagination, all with 
added connotations, all capable of 
dramatic presentation and all 
bolstered with ethereal electronic 
music from Jean-Baptiste Barriere. 
dazzling colours and mold' media 
excitement. We are helped on the 


attempts to put a depressing gloss on 
tne past 100 years. 

Greenaway has a quirky humour 
and as a word like “field-gate” 
marking off territory, leads 
remorselessly to “keys", “wall", 
"Orison", “gibbet" and “gun", we can 
e ®rily follow his argument. 
Unexpected props, from a baby to a 
hot bath, keep monotony at bay and 
clever wordplay ensures that 100 


T he San Francisco 
Ballet Is Amer 
ica's oldest clas 
sic troupe. It 
returns to us and, 
more exactly, to the Edin- 
burgh Festival, after nearly 
two decades, with six ballets 
that represent - fairly 
enough - its identity under 
the directorship of Helgi 
Tomasson. Tomasson was 
for memorable years a lead- 
ing dancer with New York 
City Ballet and his taste and 
creativity inevitably reflect 
that. So Balanchine works 
feature in the repertory, and 
the great realisation of Stra- 
vinsky's Violin Concerto 
made an admirable opening 
to this week's visit. 

Tough, taut, witty, sport- 
ive. mysterious: It is all 
these things, and in the two 
contrasted arias which are 
its second and third move- 
ments. it looks at women in 
two phenomenal duets. 
Impossible to forget Karin 
von Aroldingea and Kay 
Mazzo, around whom these 
duets were built - von Arol- 
dlngen a stern physical 
force: Mazzo a more yielding 
and poetic figure. 

The present incumbents, 
without obliterating memo- 
ries, made much of their 
roles. Muriel Ma/fre was 
pungent, sinewy, exquisitely 
angled in pose, and very fine 
in the first aria. Katita 
Waldo was delicate, polished 
- she has deliciously exact 
feet that seem to savour the 
choreography - and no less 
admirable. The company 
caught the bright energies of 
the work: Balanchine lived. 

He was less well served in 
the closing Symphony in C. 

To make sense of this feu-de- A 
joie of classic dance, the cast 
must offer four assured and 
contrasted ballerine. like 
those dear stars whom I saw 
in Paris so years ago, and 
like the Kirov's recent Lit- 
any of the Blessed who gave 
it such lustre at the Coli- 
seum. San Francisco could 
field nothing like this, and t 
the troupe has not yet c 
understood the delirious joys a 
of their dances. It looked fc 
sober-sided, and that is c 
wrong. 

Quite what Tomasson's s 
Sonata is, other than an ti 
unprovoked assault on a 
Rakhmaninov's ’cello d 
sonata, I dare not guess. The e 
luscious music was admira- L 
bly played by Roy Bogas and c 
David Kadarauch. and seven r 
dancers registered angst, far c 
too many pirouettes, and a s 
general air of having been s 


different and touching emotions are 
thrown at the audience. Of course, loo 
o ther words could be concocted smg a 
similar experience delivered, but this 
is the avant-garde at foil throttle, 
giving fresh insights into life - and 
death. It will tour and be admired 
throughout Europe. 

On Tuesday night, the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra riveted a very 
different Salzburg audience - the 
black tie and backless dress brigade - 
with a performance of Berlioz’ 
Symphortie FaniasHque before the War 


Requiem on Wednesday. This is the 
orchestra's first visit to Salzburg, the 
fruit ofconductor Andrew Davies’ and 
the BBC’s endeavours to raise the 
international reputation of wW „ 

decade ago, was London’s fifth and 
forgotten orchestra. Nowit is the 
mixing fores of 20th-century and 
British music, and before the Berlioz 
the audience was jolted by George 
Benjamin's Ringed by the Flat Horizon 

Concerto played 
by Vi ktoria MuZZova. 

Salzbnrg will wrap up another 


successful festival next week. The 
revumw budget ofSchSOOm (£ism) 
"tight be missed by a mere ScbSm, but 
thfcis a ff-eat achievement given the 
tbree^frcentnty operas included in 
programme. Unlike 
Stoburgh, Salzburg has no 

fringe, instead ft has 
me 2«0&«s in which the festival gives 
ffljraey to cutting-edge directors and 
«*» them get on with ft ~ hence Peter 
. Greenaway; It has moved such a 

that what had been a biennial 
CTwitbecomes annual in 1999. Perhaps 
™™ge Is corseted, but it does 
produce wen-financed major events of 
real fanpac t; a striking' contrast to 
Edinburgh where an anything and 
“^wything goes Fringe seems to 
Produce inconsistent results. ■ 



Matters more serious: David Palmer and company in David Bkrtiey*s The Dance House’, concerned with AJds 


Dancers at ease and in angst 


Clement Crisp on the San Francisco Ballet’s varied Edinburgh programme 


trapped in a soap-opera. Just 
one more anguished pose 
and the whole thing could 
have been condemned as 
cruelty to dancers. 

A second programme 
suggested rather more about 
the abilities of the company, 
at ease with what they were 
dancing and happy as an 
ensemble. Mark Morris’s 
Drink to me Only is inge- 
nious and charmingly 
responsive to its score - a 
collection of Virgil Thom- 
son's witty piano studies. We 
saw it a decade ago with 


American Ballet Theatre 
(Baryshnikov its heart), and 
it comes back to us as fresh 
and delightful as ever. 

Daniel Waite is placed cen- 
tre stage at the piano, and 
plays with tremendous elan. 
The whitfrclad dancers frisk 
and sail over and above the 
stage. It is a honey of a bal- 
let, sweetly made, sweetly 
danced, with Christopher 
Stowell roaring into Barysh- 
nikov's solos like a young 
hero, and Katita Waldo 
again stealing my attention 
by the clarity of her dancing. 


Matters more serious (in 
theme, at least) came with 
David Bintley's The Dance 
House. This is concerned 
with Aids, and Bintley 
makes an astute parallel 
with the medieval dances of 
death. The score is the 
Shostakovich piano and 
trumpet concerto, and Bint- 
ley's theatrical sense con- 
trives to place his dramatic 
situation - dancers in some 
vast studio driven along by a 
Blue Demon in a totentanz - 
cleverly on the music. 

The central adage is a 


beautiful duet for Joanna 
Berman and Stephen Legate, 
but Bintley only Just man- 
ages to pull off the final 
movement as an increas- 
ingly desperate dance 
against time, fate, death 
itself. 

The piece would. I suspect 
make more powerful effect if 
it were not designed (by Rob- 
ert Heindel) with egregious 
vulgarity. The Blue Devil is 
a nasty idea: so, too, the fact 
that dancers bear broad red 
stripes from chin to navel. It 
Deeds a more austere look. 


Tomasson’s Criss-Cross, 
which ends this second bin. 
is two ballets spatchcocked 
together. The first pari is a 
fkte galante using Charles 


of Scarlatti sonatas. The 
cast are in vestigial 
baroque dress and Katita 
Waldo and Roman Rykin 
lead the dance with a great 
deal of elegance and happy 
steppings. 

Alas, we come then to a 
Schoenberg arrangement of 
HandeL which is not a mar- 
riage made in heaven, and 


As the Edinburgh Fringe hots up our critics find much to make them laugh, cry, and applaud 


K erry Shale is a con- 
summate actor, 
and part of the rich 
comic pleasure of 
bis show. Prince of West End 
Avenue at the Assembly 
Rooms, is the way he fleshes 
out his narrative by giving 
us half-a-dozen different 
characters. Mainly he is 
Otto Korner, the 83-year-ald 
Germau-American Jew 
whose story this is: a story 
of rehearsals tor the Emma 
Lazarus Old Vic amateur 
production of Hamlet in 
Brooklyn, of all its far-from- 
young Jewish actors, of 
Otto's own modest ambition 
to play the Prince, of the 
pro-semitic changes to 
Shakespeare proposed by 


One-man 

triumphs 


some of bis collagues and 
the outrage voiced by oth- 
ers. (“A schmata merchant 
changes Shakespeare?"). 
The other characters are 
played for os not by Shale 
but by courteous, aged, 
ironic Otto, a play-within-a- 
play with great charm. 

But Prince of West End 
Avenue is not, you gradually 
discover, a comedy at all. 
Threading through Otto's 
wry, noble account of all the 
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shenanigans around these 
rehearsals erupt the intima- 
tions of his own mortality, 
and the memories of the 
past And this past, which 
becomes larger, and occu- 
pies more and more of 
Otto's present, leads him to 
the life of German Jewry 
under the Nazis and his own 
fierce refusal to acknowl- 
edge what was coming. The 
suicides of bis parents; the 
deaths in Auschwitz or his 
wife and child: these hang 
implacable now on Otto's 
conscience, alongside the 
knowledge that be himself 
has never amounted to any- 
thing of consequence. It is 
as if playing third-cast Ham- 
let for the Emma Lazarus 
Old Vic was, after all. as 
much as he ever deserved. 
An extraordinary show; a 
lour de force. 


A lso at the Assembly 
Rooms, something 
astonishing hap- 
pens during David 
Benson’s Think No Evil Of 
Us, which is subtitled "My 
Life with Kenneth Wil- 
j liams”. It begins with a sus* 
j tained imitation of Kenneth 
Williams: during which all 
those of us who have seen 
and heard umpteen Wil- 
liams performances can see 
that Benson, while catching 
a remarkable amount of 
Williams’s looks and sounds 
and characteristics, happens 
himself not to be much like 
Williams. Then he does an 
enchanting central section 
of autobiography: his child- 
hood in Bir mingham , his oh- 
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so-Brittsh way of copying 
every comic entertainer, his 
own story for Jackanory and 
Kenneth Williams's rendi- 
tion thereof. 

Then be returns to Ken- 
neth Williams: Williams 
holding forth over dinner 
with friends, holding forth 
about having to read for 
Jackanory, about endless 
other things. This is the pri- 
vate Kenneth Williams the 
public did not see, remark- 
ably close to the public Ken- 
neth Williams but now more 
appalling than fanny. And 
here, nncannily. Benson’s 
resemblance to Will lams has 
become absolute: his very 
face seems to have changed 
shape. 

From the very first, 
though, this show is breath- 
taking. You hear some 
awful recording of one of 
Brahms’s Four Serious 
Songs, and you watch Wil- 
liams listening to It. The lift 
of the brows, the lengthen- 
ing of the neck, the flare of 
the nostrils, these are his 
queenly ways of advertising 
his own authority. Be has 
been a comic act so long, 
wielding his own studied 
persona, that be is now 
stuck that way. As the show 
proceeds, we see more of 
Williams's tri cks and more 
of the persona; and the help- 
less lovelessness of his life 
becomes all-encompassing. 

The only flaw of Think No 
Evil is the ending. Benson 
has to spell out the moral 
for us: all about the value of 
love. But this is superfluous. 
The show has made us feel, 
deeply, what a life without 
iove is like; and, again and 
again, has made ns laugh 
about it too. 


All physical on the 
western front 


N icola McCartney 
has plainly been 
watching a lot of 
late-period John 
Ford and probably a fair few 
Peckinpah movies as well. 
Her latest production for her 
LookOut Theatre Company. 
The Hanging Tree (which 
has just opened at the Tra- 
verse). adeptly captures the 
mythic but sombre mood of 
such westerns and translates 
it to a housing scheme in the 
west of Scotland. An embat- 
tled sense of community 
tries grimly to survive in the 
face of a disintegration of 
law and order, as anti-hero 
John turns vigilante - 
against drug dealers rather 
than cattle rustlers. Ex-cop 
John is in the classic mould 
of sheriffs gone wrong: an 
adulterous recovering alco- 
holic, he is consumed by his 
personal quest at the 
expense of his family. 

McCartney assembles her 
narrative piece by piece, in a 
play which is structurally 
and mechanically much 
stronger than Lookout's 
slightly disappointing last 
production Entertaining 
Angels. The crucial scenes 
pull off the impressive hat- 
trick of at once resonating 
with classic western atmo- 
sphere, amusingly undercut- 
ting it and generating a 
hefty dramatic power on 
their own terms. 

A bizarre experience at the 
Scottish premiere of The 
Designated Mourner, also at 
the Traverse: looking for- 
ward to a production of Wal- 
lace Shawn's piece which did 

i. 


Alastair 

Macaulay 


not rely on a computer auto- 
cue for the lengthy mono- 
logues, I was astounded to 
see protagonist Jack literally 
reading his lines from a 
script on the desk. Only 
afterwards did I discover 
that, due to illness, the role 
had been taken by director 
Daniel Brooks. In truth, 
though, it makes little differ- 
ence: the piece remains a 
wordy, above-the-neck-only 
experience. Canada's Tarra- 
gon Theatre offers a produc- 
tion which includes Clare 
Coulter (praised last year in 
Shawn's solo piece The 
Fever ) and a fine sound 
design by Richard Feren, but 
the script simply does not 
deserve such precise, sensi- 
tive attention. As a medita- 
tion on selfhood, morality 
and revolution. It comes off 
a poor second to the Howard 
Barker piece at the Assem- 
bly Rooms. 


A t the Fringe Club, 
Red Shift continue 
their revivification 
begun with last 
year’s Bartleby. Victor 
Hugo's Les Miserable* is a 
world away from big musi- 
cals, as a cast of six concen- 
trate on just telling the 
story. It is a “poor theatre" 
production, in ethos if not In 
resources, relying on skills 
of characterisation and often 
ellipsing entire episodes into 
a couple of lines of dialogue 
and a me aning ful look. Once 
again, live music is used to 
telling effect, and even the 
taped songs of The Pogues 
which play pre-show and 
V 


year's 


Ian Shuttlewortii 


All shows nm to August 30 
except 27 (to August 25). 
Fringe box office; 0131 226 
5138. 








Edinburgh 

Singers, 

strings 

and 

chamber 

gangs 

O ne of the things 
nobody misses 
about the old 
Edinburgh Festl- 


which Tomasson realises 
through an awkward mod- 
ernism that does not seem to 
reflect what Schoenberg has 
done to Handel - in itself no 


Avison's string arrangement admirable thing. Where the 


Avison section is fleet, well- 
made. light- and bright-spir- 
ited (and excellently done by 
its cast), the later section 
looks skewed, and so do its 
incumbents. 


Edinburgh Playhouse. Spon- 
sored by Dunfermline Build- 
ing Society and by Mrs 
MJLA. Smith. 


during the interval seem 
somehow to add to the 
underworld Parisian atmo- 
sphere. 

Physical theatre once 
again shows a heartening if 
not quite revelatory pres- 
ence on the Fringe. Volca- 
no's The Tenon That Went 
Mad (Pleasance), a semi-se- 
quel to Under Milk Wood, 
pulls back from the quag- 
mire of cautious earnestness 
which bedevilled the compa- 
ny’s last show. The Message, 
re-establishing a playfulness 
with text and presentation. 
although kicking against 
fewer pricks of theatrical 
convention than its best 
work. 

Frantic Assembly in Zero 
(also Pleasance) concludes 
its “Generation Trilogy” 
with thoughtfulness and 
appeal but little seismic 
impact More encouraging is 
fecund theatre’s 27 at Thea- 
tre Workshop: having settled 
upon their distinctive style a 
few years ago - live action, 
pieces to microphone and 
video footage intermingled 
and overlapping - John 
Keates and his colleagues 
are at last applying them- 
selves to material which can 
support such an approach, 
chronicling an entire life 
from conception rather than 
noodllng around in indul- 
gent narrative- backwaters. 


O ne of the things 
nobody misses 
about the old 
Edinburgh Festi- 
val is the Freemasons’ Hall's 
morning recitnl&For several 
years now the refurbished, 
elegant Queen’s Hall has 
offered not only a more com- 
fortable venue, but a far 
happier acoustic — lucid and 
balanced, if a touch dry. 

Probably a warmer acous- 
tic would have done more 
for Jennifer Larmore’s 
strong mezzo in her recital 
on Monday. She began with 
dramatic Handel, slightly 
har sh, and some Purcell 
(inclnding the slowest 
“When I am laid in earth" 
that ! can recall). Her voice 
wanned op, though not the 
acoustic, tor some iblk-ish 
Hispanic songs and Ros- 
sini’s fanny dialect-triptych 
“La regata veneziana". 
though the audience insisted 
on stopping her to appland 
each of its sections, as they 
did every other song. 

That was rather invited by 
Larmore’s effusive acting- 
out of each one - an Ameri- 
can habit that we could 
have done without, appeal- 
ing though she is. Her 
accompanist was Antoine 
Rafloc, tdert bul 'competi- 
tive, and often hard-fin- 
gered. Together they were at 
their best in Gounod’s 
**L ’absent", worst in a noisy, 
overblown attempt at 
Faurt’s “Fleur jetfie" - 
shocking from an educated 
French pianist. 

Curiously, the sound of 
solo strings thrives better in 
the Queen's acoustic, clini- 
cally intimate though it is. 
Thomas Zehetm air’s violin 
captured everybody's ears 
on Saturday, and wouldn’t 
let them go. That might of 
oourse have had something 
to do with artistry. 

Besides playing Biber, 
Paganini, Ysaje and even 
LocateUi with unfailingly 
imaginative spring, he 
forced ns to hear Heinz Hoi- 
tiger’s tough, dense Trema 
(1981) as a major work. And 
Bach's great D minor Cha- 
conne made a provocative 
contrast with Maxim Venge- 
rov’s account (In his Wig- 
more debut, aged 17): Ven- 
gerov monumentally grand 
and sonorous, Zehetmatr 
lean, nervy, exploratory, 
infinitely suggestive. 

On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day we had one of those 
international chamber- 
gangs of friends - a boon, 
gen sally speaking, because 
they explore repertoire that 
standard trios and quartets 
rarely try. The violinists 
Joshua Bell and Pamela 
Frank joined Tahea Znnmer- 
xnaxm and Steven Xssertis on 
viola and cello, with Step- 
hen Bough at the piano one 
day and Alexander Lon- 
quid] the next (less brilliant 
fingers, but riper character). 

They woe big and bland 
in Mendelssohn's D minor 
Piano Trio - which most 
hold the record for inces- 
santly repeating its tunes; 
fiercely urgent in- Schu- 
mann's matching trio, pain- 
fully acute with Mendels- 
sohn’s last string quartet 
and sumptuously despairing 
in Elgar’s late -Piano Quin- 
tet (Not a -real, polyphonic 
quintet, -but a string-band 
elegy with piano reinforce- 
ment, in which Bell gal- 
lon fly played second fiddle.) 

The refreshing rarities 
went to Frank and Zimmer- 
maim. One of Mozart's two 
masterly vioJin-and-vtoia 
duos, where we wanted only 
the ingenious canon in the . 
Finale to be more incisive; 
and Martina’s remarkable 
Three Madrigals from 1947, 
rccherchis and quirkily 
developed beyond anything 
you might expect in this 
restricted, medium. Both 
these concerto offered first- 
class festival fare, weQ off 
the standard string-quartet 
conveyor-belt 


David Murray 
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m Paria, wfaen the adjacent 
ftyrtfrn fl field was annexed to 
1 aDOW construction of the. 

:• lO.OOCUfeat Stade Suzanne 

• Lenglen and a ^positioning ■ 

: ; (f thfi ootdxfe conrte to pro-i* 

' vide moreroom: fin- -visitors. : > 

•;.- .' ’At 'Wimbledon ■ this year, 

' despite the^ wettest first 
. -.week ; tii -hying- memdiy^ , 
there was, universal acclaim ^ 

: ftff.tbe newijo 1 .Court . cam- - 
plex fatAarangf Fait winch 
- "had "taken three years to ' 
bufld at cost of about" 

. •; Eldoin _Y the All .England 
caub never did reveal - the-, 
actual figured . 

.With Its 11,500 seats, pub- '■■ 

Bcrestanrants,a debenture' 
bdWers’ lonnge, Lawn Tea^ 
nteAsaoefetian. and interne - 
-tionaJ.-fennis Federation J 
offices/abd a terraced picnic 
area with, large television. 

screen,' life was much mare .-• Confusion reigns: the paying pubSc has trouble working out world rankings - young stars Kke Anna Koumikova from Russia need a clearer path to the top 
VcdmEortable ’for .the far** — ■■ • . ■ 
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ottbe US Tennis Association . - - m 

The court is out on 

pJeceoLa site at Flushing • - - 

Meadows, New Yoai, which • • ' “■ 

the tournaments 

•fcrjcbrporate hospitality and ■. 

; Grand ; Slams are flourishing, but the other events must change, says John Barrett 

largest af ffo fcind in theY Tennis is competing for constituent bodies - players day and still be the worid the public, all is con- provide national interest 

world- It ramatps to be ( seen the same disposable income of ATP and WTA, Grand No 1? Why is it men and fusion. Sadly, there is little h 

whether 'spectators in the asthe other popular national Slam committee, the Interna- women play at the same The answer would seem to of achieving this reorgan 

-tap rows can recQgni&^tbe - sporte in every country - tional Tennis Federation, event so rarely when it is be a main tour of about 12 tion by 2000. Tournam 

ants m the court below. -Y: "-football and cricket in national associations, tour- clearly successful at the tournaments ~ the four directors who don’t want 

The -es tima ted 1 cost of the . Britain. American football, nament directors, the media Grand Slams? How can there Grand Slams of two weeks be part of a new “su; 

redevelqpment; wMch mcor- ^ baseball and basketball in and the general public. be men’s tournaments tak- each, plus seven or eight tour” are the main stra 

porates 47 courts <19 match, ' the US, and football almost Not surprisingly, with so others of 10 days each ling block. Understandal 

20 practice, nine iudoorX a - ’everywhere else. There is many vested interests 
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dftun, is $234m. . , havG reinvented themselves The public cannot under- 

• While the Grand Stems by creating new competi- stand the workings of the 

• flourish ground recozds -tians. ' . present y ear-long points sys- 
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three this year and doubtless two tennis tours are strag- some 60 to 70 tournaments 

wffl he again in fhe next two gjlng to capture the atten- in several grades around the 

weeks in .New 'Yaik- the tion of the television net- world. . 

works and sports editors of 
the- national newspapers. 

What should be done? 

First, the problems must be 
recognised. To his credit. 

Mark Miles, executive direc- 
tor of the ATP Tour, has 
sought the views of all the 


i 


is in poor health Tim -maim 
problems -facing the men’s 
ATP Tour said tiie 'women's 
WTA Tour, are -size, -lack of 
focus; ..lack bfc. a Co-ord- ; 
inating. authority and. too 
few charismatic p erformer s. 


constituent bodies - players 
of ATP and WTA, Grand 
Slam committee, the Interna- 
tional Tennis Federation, 
national associations, tour- 
nament directors, the media 
and the general public. 

Not surprisingly, with so 
many vested • interests 
involved, consensus has not 
yet been reached. Everyone 
agrees change is necessary. 
The public cannot under- 
stand the workings of the 
present year-long points sys- 
tem, which ties together 
some 60 to 70 tournaments 
in several grades around the 
world. 

How do the points won 
relate to the world ranking? 
How can Boris Becker win 
the 1995 year-end ATP Tour 
World Championship and 
yet finish with a ranking of 
No 4? How can Pete Sampras 
lose three first rounds on 


day and still be the worid 
Nol? Why is it men and 
women play at the same 
event so rarely when it is 
dearly successful at the 
Grand Slams? How can there 
be men’s tournaments tak- 

We must 
hope the 
game will go 
on producing 
attractive new 
players 

ing place at the same time in 
Los Angeles. Umag, and 
Kitzbuhel alongside women's 
tournaments in Stanford an d 
Warsaw, and how do you 
know who will be playing 
at each? In the min ds of 


the public, all is con- 
fusion. 

The answer would seem to 
be a main tour of about 12 
tournaments ~ the four 
Grand Slams of two weeks 
each, plus seven or eight 
others of 10 days each 
involving both men and 
women. All the top-ranked 
players would have to com- 
mit to every event. All 
would be involved In a 
points race that starts with 
everyone on zero on January 
15 and ends with a men’s 
and women’s world Nol on 
November 1. 

Two Masters events, for 
the top eight men and 
women, would decide the 
world champion for that 
year. Weeks would also be 
allocated to Davis Cup and 
Fed Cup rounds, so those 
two very successful Cup 
events could continue to 


provide national interest 

Sadly, there is little hope 
of achieving this reorganisa- 
tion by 2000. Tournament 
directors who don’t want to 
be part of a new "super 
tour” are the main stumb- 
ling block. Understandably, 
none wants to be relegated 
to a secondary tour. 

In the meantime, we must 
hope the game will go cm 
producing attractive new 
players to hold the interest 
of the paying public. 

With young women such 
as Martina Hingis and Anna 
Koumikova, both 16, already 
among the best in the world, 
and talented young men like 
Gustavo Kuerten. Marcelo 
Rios and Hicham Arazi each 
beginning to make his mark, 
international tennis will con- 
tinue to provide excellent 
entertainment even without 
reorganisation. 
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Talented: Marcelo Rios is making a mark 


M ornud/Forimtia One 
•play will resume at 
'the Belgian Grand 
..Prbc tomorrow, fbHow- 
■ ing.' Damon Hill's wholly unex- 
parted second place and - but for 
a hydraulic failure - near-victory 
two.: weeks ago at the season’s 
llth round in Hungary. 

If revived morale could some- 
how. be ^translated into extra 
Ixasepowair, Hill and 1 his. Arrows-. 
Yamaha would tomorrow be 
right -alongside Michael Schu- 
nuujhec'k Ferrari.^-tiie Williams- 
Renaifits auri the McLaren-Mer- 
bedes an. the mOe-lang straight 
after motor racing’s most daunt- 
. fog comer, Eau Rouge at Spa- 


Formula One 


• It cannot, of course — and few 
tircuits, penalise ^engine power 
: disadv antag e* hanaW y than 
this fri ghtening l y fast ribbon of- 
tarmac - -swooping.- for 7km 
through ' the forests : of the 
Ardamek The lap record is held 
by. Alain Prost at an average 
■Speed of -more- than- I dOmph. " 

. Thus Hill, the reigning; world 
. champion, will nhea a gain be fac- 
ing a ^n^fnnwitai struggle even 
to get his underpowered Arrows 
into the points (requiring a'sixth- 
plaoa .finish) as this , year’s For- 
mula .One . cjia-mptonship moves 
into Its, final five rounds. 

The Englishman’s supporters, 

. of .whom there are many outside 
the; UK given the dignity with 
which he r has faced this year's 
adversities, say even now that all 
uiay not be lost at Spa - and that 
rain mayyet allow HOT to, upset 
the ftsm book. 

face of 

tt, wildly unrealistic. 

A big injection of extra interest 
has been given to Formula One 
jbis season by the tyre, war rag- 
ing-betwe«i- old handa Goodyear' 
aD ^ the~07TH7tjte; Bridgestone of 

Japan..-;. . •- '• 

Not .csiiy has it helped to divert 
attention from the still woeful . 

- f . 


Why Hill needs extra horsepower 

It would be more entertaining if it rained tomorrow at Spa-Francorchamps, says John Griffiths 



Damon HBb the reigning world champion wffl be toeing a monumental straggle to get Ms underpowered Arrows into the j 


lack of wheel-to-wheel dicing in 
71 - due to be - addressed next' 
year - but Bridgestone has 
shown a marked superiority over 
Goodyear on the occasions when 
the ' racing has been in the wet 
Spa is notorious for ite proneness 
to rain and sudden storms. Elis 
superior Bridgestone “wet- tyres 
could bridge much of the horse- 


power gap.. As in.Hnngary, Hill’s 
new-found aggression allied to 
his skills and experience could 
once again shine through. 

There is one principal problem 
with this scenario and it Is rap*** 
Michael Schumacher. Perrari’s 
SStm-a-year lead driver and for- 
mer world champion loves-Spa, It 
provided him with his first grand 


prix win, with Benetton, in 1992. 
As his drive at rain-drenched 
Catalyuna last year showed, 
when he romped away from the 
field by four seconds a lap, his 
own performances in the wet are 
nothing short of awe-inspiring. 
Goodyear-shod or not 
Rain may thus help Hill 
towards the front hot is unlikely 


to allow lam actually to reach it 
The balance of probability is that 
Spa win be fought out between 
Schu m ach er and Jacques Ville- 
neuve, the increasingly erratic 
young Canadian who trails Schu- 
macher in the championship by 
three points - 53 to Schumach- 
er's 56 — despite his Wllliams- 
Renault being widely acknowl- 


edged as the best-developed on 
the track. 

There is still room for upset 
but it is hard to envisage that 
this year's title will fall to other 
than Vflleneuve or Schumacher. 

Provided both Schumacher and 
Vllleneuve finish at the front. 
Spa could turn the final rounds 
into a definitive two-horse race. 

Spectators and grand prix’s 
umpteen millions ctf TV viewers 
can be grateful, at least, that one 
of the horses Is black and pranc- 
ing, and that the exported domi- 
nation of this year’s champion- 
ship by Williams -Renaults has 
not come to pass. 

Instead, we have witnessed 
Schumach e r riding Ferrari closer 
towards the championship than 
at any time in two decades; some 
other unexpected victories - 
none more joyfully acclaimed 
than that of potential retiree Ger- 
hard Berger at Hockenheim in 
his Benetton; the gradual 
strengthening of some teams like 
Jordan (and even Arrows), and 
the emergence of significant new 
talents such as Saif Schumacher, 
younger brother of Michael, and 
his team-mate at Jordan, Gian- 
carlo Fislchella. 

We have need of such diver- 
sions. 

For, as we enter the traditional 
“silly season” of gossip, rumour 
counter-rumour about which 
driver is to join which t® 3111 f° r 
next year - Hill this week turned 
down an $8m offer to drive in 
North America's IndyCars - it Is 
hard to escape a sense that For- 
mula One is approaching a water- 


shed in its 50-year history. 

Worldwide, the TV ratings for 
Formula One are claimed to be as 
high as ever this year, despite a 
dear falling-off in the UK; this 
may be attributable to both Hill's 
fall from contention and viewer 
irritation with commercial 
breaks arising from switching 
coverage from BBC to ITV. 

In the background, however, 
spectator grumbles about the 
lack of real “racing’ in Fl this 
season have become unmis- 
takably more audible and persis- 
tent. 

There is a perfectly defensible 
argument that Fl is the techno- 
logical pinnacle of motor racing; 
that it should be respected as 
such, and that if the price of 
exploring the outer edge of aero- 
dynamic and other technological 
expertise is a certain lack of 
crude racing “spectacle", then it 
should be paid. 

But it is increasingly debatable 
how much longer this will wash. 

Hill’s overtaking of Schu- 
macher at Hungary was once 
again the isolated act of a “race 
more properly called a proces- 
sion. The processional aspect ot 
Fl has become increasingly pro- 
nounced in the past five years. 
But for the knowledge of impend- 
ing rule changes next year, to 
r lair* the cars narrower and put 
them on treaded tyres wit h less 
grip, it is likely that the grum- 
bles would have been louder yet 
There is a willingness to see if 
the new rules - imposed, how- 
ever, for safety reasons - lead to 
closer racing- 

If not. the cult status accorded 
Fl could well start to slip next 
year, along with its global TV 
audience. 

For Bernie Ecclestone, Formula 
One's promoter and ringmaster, 
that is a prospect not to be con- 
templated. For with it would also 
go his plans for FI’s multi-billion 
stock market float 
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Fashion 


How to be 
cool when 
the sun's 
rays are 
all ablaze 

Summer has landed late, providing a 
last chance to look rich and famous. 
Belinda Morris joins the glitterati 


T he world of high fash- 
ion is glossy, seduc- 
tive and, for most 
people, unattainable. 
The vast majority will 
never know how it feels to slip 
into a Black Label Giorgio 
Armani suit or a Donna Karan 
leather jacket, because couture is 
an expensive dream reserved for 
the rich and famous. It's a club 
whose members grace the gossip 
columns and Hello! magazine; 
designers are happy to perpetu- 
ate the desirability of belonging 
among the less well-heeled 
. . . and then exploit it. 

They do it through licensing. 
The most lucrative form and. 
arguably, the most accessible is 
fragrance, but that sector is rap- 
idly being overtaken by sun- 
glasses. 

Today, there is hardly a big 
fashion player who hasn't lent 
his or her name to a collection of 
shades. Thanks to high-profile 
advertising, the increasingly 
style and logo-hungry British 
public is viewing sunglasses, and 
premium-priced designer sun- 
glasses in particular, as some- 
thing more than necessity. 

"People are buying sunglasses 
because they want to wear them, 
not just because they have to." 
explains Marc Kar baron, co-part- 
ner at Optix, retail opticians in 
the City of London. “Famous 
people wearing sunglasses [and 
there are an awful lot of them] 
mean that this is an accessory to 
be seen in." That sort of endorse- 
ment should not be underesti- 
mated. 

The Italian brand Web (intro- 
duced by Luxottica in 1994 and 
recently arrived in the UK; 
announces that such glitterati as 
Isabella Rossellini and Rod Stew- 
art, George Harrison and Sharon 
Stone, wear its retro-inspired 
specs. There are slightly fuzzy 
paparazzi shots to prove it 
And just like any other acces- 
sory , especially for the brand 
junkie, it's impossible to stop at 
one. Customers today are very 
style-conscious and they want 
the right look of the season, says 
Gail Steele of Chelsea and Soho 
opticians Auerbach and Steele. 
This means buying different 
pairs for different outfits or occa- 
sions - clubbing or shoppLng, 
snow-boarding or surfing. 

It also means that sunglasses 


From top to bottom: 

□ Pale blue, clear plastic cats' 
eye frame sunglasses with blue 
lenses, £65, Ralph by Safilo. 
(Inquiries: 01423-538 005) 

□ Butterscotch plastic, 
rectangular frame sunglasses with 
Mack plastic arms and green 
lenses, £50, by CK Eyewear. 
(Inquiries: 0800-722 020) 

□ Gold metal-framed, 
aviator-style sunglasses with 
yellow lenses, £155, Gucci by 
Safila. (Inquiries: 01423-538 005) 

□ Pale tortoiseshell effect, plastic 
framed, semi-wrap-around 

sunglasses with green lenses, £80, 
by Emporio Armani. {Inquiries: 
0171-5294534) 

□ Old-gold metal framed, 
rectangular sunglasses with 
tortoiseshell effect arms, £125, by 
Web from Harrods and Shefriman 
Opticians, Northampton. {Inquiries: 
0171-629 4534) 

□ White plastic, oval-framed 
sunglasses with grey lenses and 
black line detail, £109, by Cutter 
and Gross, 16 Knigfitshridge 
Green, London SW1; Harvey 
Nichols, London SW1 and Leeds. 
(Inquiries: 0171-581 2250) 

□ Dark tortoiseshell effect, 
plastic-framed Jackie Q 
sunglasses, £127, by Dolce & 
Gabbana. (Inquiries: 01635-529997) 

Photography by Mild Moulton 


are no longer just a summer pur- 
chase. And indeed, if manufactur- 
ers relied on the sun's appear- 
ance to increase sales in the UK, 
the 1996 figures would not make 
such pleasant reading. Last year, 
sales of sunglasses in Britain 
were a not insubstantial 15m 
pairs, according to a report by 20/ 
20 Europe Magazine, and an aver- 
age of £58 was paid for each. 

“In the past two or three 
years," says Andy Skltmore, 
managing director of Marchon 
UK. the worldwide licensee for 



Calvin Klein and CK Eyewear, 
“there has been an explosion at 
the designer end of the business. 
The opening and promotion of 
designer shops in London shows 
that designers believe the market 
is there and they’re prepared to 
diversify beyond haute couture 
dresses into other money-making 
exercises." 

This explosion in the market is 
new. “It was an untapped market 
until about a year ago." says 
Michael Jawett, divisional head 
of Marcolin. which produces 


Dolce & Gabbana sunglasses, “ft 
was untapped by the designers 
themselves as well as the public." 
So anyone who aspires to wear a 
Dolce & Gabbana. or any other 
designer suit, but can't afford it, 
will find a pair of sunglasses of 
the same label more accessible - 
they can be seen to be wearing it. 
Using the fragrance may cost 
less, but it does rely on recogni- 
tion of the scent. 

As Karbaron says: “If you're 
aiming for impact, sunglasses 
will be the first thing someone 


sees, whether you're wearing 
them over your eyes, across your 
brow or on your head, and the 
designer initials make the brand 
easily identifiable." 

All of which assumes that you 
want everyone to know your cur- 
rent favourite, of course, and not 
everyone does. Auerbach and 
Steele's customers are a cooler 
bunch and although designer 
frames - everything from Paul 
Smith (made by Oliver Peoples, 
itself a hip brand) to Gucci - are 
sold, more than half the custom- 


ers ask for the logos to be 
scratched off where pos- 
sible. 

If you are one who doesn’t feel 
the need to advertise your prefer- 
ence (and financial status), there 
is still the option of recognised 
yet discreet quality. Cutler and 
Gross, whose name is synony- 
mous with luxury fashion sun- 
glasses and was around when 
sunglasses were probably just a 
twinkle In Giorgio Armani's eye, 
are popular with those who want 
a stylish product that is not trad- 


ing off the back of a designer 
clothing collection. 

Cutler and Cross glasses have 
tended to be found in high fash- 
ion stores. But now, increasingly, 
they can be seen in boutique opti- 
cians such as Auerbach and 
Steele. "Our market is more con- 
cerned about understatement 
than many others,” says Steele. 
“Our customers are very aware 
of quality and they expect that 
from a designer product If they 
spend a lot of money an a pair of 
sunglasses, they expect them to 
be groovy, bat they also expect 
them to work." 

For tiie sunglasses market has 
a serious edge to it The general 
public knows that the depletion 
of the ozone layer can lead to 
damage from ultra violet rays 
and this helps some of them jus- 
tify the scary prices some 
designer sunglasses command. 
Designers, in tom, have had to 
look to bona fide optical compa- 
nies to produce frames and lenses 
of sufficient quality. 

Designer-clad or not, there's no 
question that eyes need to be 
property protected from the sun. 


They buy 
different pairs 
for different 
outfits or 
occasions - 
clubbing, 
shopping, or 
surfing 


Wearing sunglasses that don't 
have a UV filter (check for the 
' European Union Standard. CE 
mark) Is worse than wearing no 
sunglasses at all; they cause, the 
pupils to dilate, thus letting more 
UV light Into the eye. Screwing 
your eyes up will merely cause 
wrinkles (which is another mat- 
ter). 

“People are going to opticians 
more now, because not only are 
the frames properly fitted, but we 
can measure the amount of light 
through the lenses and how 
much UV is being absorbed," 
says Steele. 

When buying sunglasses, take 
the advice of Mary Rose Cooney 
of Safilo. which produces, among 
others, Gucci, Diesel and Ferre 
styles. “Designer frames should 
have good, proper lenses, by 
which I mean non-distorting in 
terms of colour and shape," she 
says. “Hold them up and look at 
something like a telegraph pole, 
if they’re poor quality it will 
have a wobble." 

Naturally, if you're spending 
more than £100 on a pair of sun- 
glasses you would expect them to 
be significantly better than some- 
thing you can buy for £10 from a 
garage forecourt. 

Garage forecourt sunspecs will 
not have benefited from the input 
of the international fashion 
designer. The complicated bits 
are left to the optical company, 
but the basic shapes, colours and 
influences will be the designer’s 
domain. 

This year’s styles include plas- 
tics (black, white, tortoiseshell 
effects and colours); shallow rect- 
angular or oval shapes or big 
Jackie O frames far the bold; a 
cautious return to aviators - 
they may be old hat to some but 
they're very exciting to Tom Ford 
at Gucci; yellow (which looks 
sickly on British skins); other 
unnaturally coloured lenses; and 
two colours or materials on one 
frame. 


T he task: to find a mirror 
that will work in a light, 
uncluttered 1990s inte- 
rior, looks modern but 
has some longevity and, obvi- 
ously, doesn't cost a fortune. This 
is not as straightforward as it 
sounds - and it is certainly not 
easily accomplished in one Satur- 
day afternoon. 

The choice seems to veer 
between uninspired rectangular 
designs in cherrywood or pine, 
which add no thing to their sur- 
roundings. or stuffy, French 
repro or Victorian overmantel 
mirrors, which work only in the 
most traditional surroundings. 

If you want something a little 
more unusual, you have to be 
prepared to do some research and 
look at the growing band of small 
artisans who are creating more 
interesting designs. 

The latest mirrors are not so 
much for looking into as looking 
at and many seem almost like 
works of art - though most mod- 
em mirrors come at prices that, 
compared with, say, a picture, 
seem almost a bargain. You could 
get something with individuality, 
strong enough to be a proper 
focal point in whichever room 
you choose, for under £300. 

“Mirrors are selling very well 
at the moment," says Nick Sprin- 
gett, furnishings and home acces- 
sories buyer at Liberty. “They 
are seen as important decorative 
objects in their own right and 
their perceived value is very 
high. They hold their value well 
so people view them as an invest- 
ment - something that they will 
still have in 10 years' time and 
which may increase in value. 

“The trend over the past 18 
months has been for designs 
winch draw attention to them- 


Which is the fairest of them all? 


Whatever your taste or style, Karen 
Wheeler finds there will be a mirror 
to suit your individuality 



Above left: copper leaf ovemrantfe mirror, from £300, by Katy HoHord ((H52S-872308). Centre: Holy Cross mirror with 
stained glass frame, £275, and, right, mo sac mirror with blue hearts, £210, both by Tom Kely Designs (0171-275 
0267). Bottom left square mirror with gilded leaf decoration, £750, by Salty Ure Reid at Liberty 


selves. People seem to be pre- 
pared to stick their necks out and 
buy something with a bit of per- 
sonality." 

Liberty stocks a wide selection 
of mirrors - all very individual - 
by different British designers. 

One only has to look at Arts 
and Crafts or Art Deco mirrors, 
or even certain designs from the 
1950s or 1970s, to see how accu- 
rately a mirror can encapsulate 

an era, how it can. so to speak, 
reflect the design trends of the 
day. An original Arts and Crafts 
mirror for example, can fetch 
£700 in Liberty - though the 
modern, functional equivalent 
would cost about £70. 

S o what kind of mirror 
would be considered syn- 
onymous with a pure 
style statement of the 
1990s? “There are two different 
approaches.” says Mark Smith of 
William Yeoward in Kings Road, 
Chelsea, where the best sellers 
include flat or convex mirrors, 
anchored in simple, circular 
white plaster frames. 

“There are those who want a 
traditional look tor, say, a classi- 
cal home; and those who want 
something more modem - for, 
say. a loft space. These look very 
spare and minimal which is, 
after all, the defining mood of the 
1990s - but would work equally 


well in a more traditional envi- 
ronment." 

The trend at the moment 
seems to be for small mirrors sur- 
rounded by substantial, chunky 
frames (.sometimes the piece of 
silvered glass contained wi thin is 
so small that it looks like an 
afterthought). 

Graham & Greene, in London’s 
Notting Hill, always has a selec- 
tion of modem mirrors which sell 
well alongside designer clothing 
and fbshion accessories. A little 
heart-shaped mirror in a square 
wooden frame, £275 by Eikon. is 
one of the most popular. 

The other big trend is tor sim- 
ple geometric shapes and frames 
with interesting textures - a 
glamorous. 36in square mirror 
with an irregular, mosaic frame 
by Tom Kelly is another best 
seller there. 

Some of the most quirky mod- 
ern designs come from Eikon. 
Design duo Wendy Palmer and 
Steve Bant have a background in 
restoration but started making 
mirrors five years ago. Designs 
range from spare, geometric 
metal patterns, and Swirl - a 
mirror which looks just like a 
silver Catherine wheel - to won- 
derful big fireplace mirrors in 
plain, plaster finish frames. 

These come with William Mor- 
ris quotes, Latin phrases or other 
personalised messages scrolled 


on to them in gold leaf. They 
make a striking alternative to the 
traditional gilt baroque mirror 
over the mantelpiece. According 
to Palmer, many people commis- 
sion mirrors with their own 
choice of words for their bed- 
room. 


Another name whose designs 
are very popular is Rebecca 
New n ham. She specialises in 
glass mosaic and many people 
will already be familiar with her 
simple round or square mirrors 
in gold or silver mosaic frames 
(stocked at Heal's and the Con- 


ran Shop). They work well in 
bathrooms and hallways. 


Alice in Wonderland in the unex- 
pected, off-kilter tines of Katy 
Holford’s limited production 
gilded mirrors. “The forms I use 
are sculptural and sensual and 
have an element of surprise," 
says Holford, a graduate of the 
Royal College of Art 

The mirrors come in a variety 
of hand-gilded leaf finishes - 
gold, silver, copper, aluminium 
or antique gold - and cost 
between £300 and £600. The 
shapes are very modern but 
because they are simple and ele- 
gant, they sit easily in both con- 
temporary and antique interiors. 
Both Claridges hotel and the 
Savoy hotels, in London, have 
recently commissioned mirrors. 

If you prefer a more flamboy- 
ant. theatrical style, look for 
Anthony Critchlow’s distinctive, 
ornate designs which, can cost as 
much as £3,500. Alan Craig’s cop- 
per Celtic-inspired mirrors, from 
£265 at Liberty, would work well 
in a more traditional environ- 
ment. 

Also at Liberty, Christopher 
Healy’s wooden panel with a 
small heart mirr or in the middle 
.(£179) Is very striking, while Paul 
Clifford’s Bug Mirror (£525) - a 
glass frame with various insects 
etched underneath it - or Fancy 
Mirror, which is similar but 
features, cherubs rather than 
beetles* have a quirky appeal 
Some of the prettiest designs are 
Justin Smith's han&sfivered mir- 
rors delicately painted with flow- 
ers. 

■ Rebecca Neumham, teL 0171-328 
6741; BOcon teL- 01903821826; Lib- 
erty, let: 0171-734 1234; William 
teL- 0171-351 5454; Gra- 
ham Si Greene, teL 0177-586 2960: 
HeaT $ , teL- 01 71-636 1666: 


While the clean, simple lines 
are part of the appeal Newnham 
also does more ornate, fireplace 
mirrors as well as commis- Yeotoard, 
sions. 

There is something vaguely 







FOOD AND DRINK 


. .. A ■ s we wateied tliB 

■ fi niiinea s Slflwlv V • 

1 . w ffllmy glassinthe' 
M ■ jLbar in the main; 
street of^j»h!ndi,. County 

Clare, the tele vision caught 
my eye. ; . 

John McKenna, one, of 
jlrelaitd’s leading restaurant 
tnitere, appeared Ottihe 1 
modest set above the 

counter, extolling County 
Clare’s restaurants. In. spite 
of a.Uffetime inLabinch- 50 
qf those, years spent pouring, 
j pints they weroaHnew to 
the 77-year-old licensee. .. 

I He was a man -who still 
remembered the era t>f the 
borseand cart, when 
IsBiefc boasted only three 
holiday homes ratbertban 
today’s 300,- and theday in 
1991 when the railways. 


The simple appeal of Irish pub grub 

Nicholas Lander's pleasure at eating well-cooked local produce is shared by his bank manager 

had initially created in the conservatory of the physical, attractions of grilled Mediterranean seafood platter. grilled fillet of whitinj 


which had initially created 
the resort, finally stopped 

hi lining . 

Tourism Is. of course, 
rapidly changing Inland - 
and one of Its better side 
effects Is that yon can eat as 
well tberf today as 
anywhere else in -western 
Europe. Restaurants are 

t^wntng In R nhHn alnwn t as 

frequently as in London and 
there is no shortage of - 
guidebooks or talented 
dw>ft! taking advantage of a 
bountiful coastline. 

We had started our stay 


in the conservatory of the 
Barratra Seafood 
Restaurant (65-81280), ran 
by Paul and Theresa 
O’Brien, as the sun set 
across the Atlantic. 

Pacific oysters, thick 
fillets of monkfish, turbot 
with pesto and a catholic, 
keenly priced wine list 
lolled ns into a relaxed 
sense of well-being that was 
to last until the following 

morning. 

The first of three days of 
rain, low cloud and sea mist 
made the obvious, more 


physical, attractions of 
Clare’s sea coast 
temporarily unappealing. 
Instead, a 72-hour 
Immer sion in some of the 
county’s best pubs made me 
realise that however good 
the county’s top restaurants 
may be, the quality of food 
at this simple level is hard 
to beat 

Unlike many of their 
counterparts in England 
and Wbles, Irish pubs 
succeed because they have 
not lost sight of the basics. 

Not a single plate of 


grilled Mediterranean 
vegetables was to be found. 
Instead, there was 
inexpensive smoked fish 
aplenty, lots of soup and a 
reliance on three local 
ingredients: mussels, 
potatoes and soda bread. 

County Clare's mussels 
seem like a breed apart 
Large, deep orange in 
colour and barnacled, they 
have great sweetness of 
flavour whether cooked 
with shallots, wine and 
cream or served cold on the 
half shell as part of a 


seafood platter. 

Our only disappointment 
came when, having driven 
through low cloud to 
Vaughan’s, a famously 
musical pub in Kflfenara 
(65-88004), gateway to the; 
stony Barren, we were told 
that they bad just served 
their last dish of mncgglg. 

When Irish potatoes are 
at their best it does not 
seem to matter how they 
are cooked: whether simply 
boiled with a beef and 
Guinness stew; baked and 
oozing butter alongside a 


grilled fillet of whiting with 
a Mornay sauce or boiled 
and sliced in a wonderful 
echt Irish stew - as served 
at the Mermaid Cafe in 
Liscannor (65-81031) where 
the whole dish was 
enhanced and lightened by 
a plethora of fresh herbs. 
However, each rendition 
was flavourfuL And the 
potatoes were cheap - 20 kg 
bags were on offer by the 
roadside for 122.49. 

Soda bread is not much 
more expensive and is 
delicious when used to mop 


up the sauce from a bowl of 
mussels or eat with thick 
slabs of bright, white St 
T01a goats' cheese. You can 
stock up with it - and 
smoked wild salmon — at 
the duty-free shop in 
Shannon airport. 

Characters and 
ingredients apart, the 
pleasure of eating in Ireland 
is enha nced by low prices 
and substantial servings. 
Most restaurants offer a 
four-course dinner menu for 
I £21 while pnb main courses 
are no more than i £5 or l£6 
- a winning combination. 

■ Egon Ronay Jameson 
Guide to Ireland 1997 £9.99. 
For the Bridgestone Guides 
to Eating in Ireland ring 
Dublin 1 295 2S44 fax 2858. 
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Cookery 


Fish without the bones please 

Tastes are changing, but the English are still squeamish about some things, says Philippa Davenport 


F ridays meant fish in 
Roman Catholic house- 
holds when I was grow- 
ing up. A pleasing expe- 
. rience to me, thanks to a 
mother born of an admiral with a 
proper respect, for food from the 
sea. " ••• r \ . 

The choice of fish was limited, 
although the number of UK high 
street fishmongers flourishing then 
seems enviable now. All — in my 
memory, at least - slipped a lemon 
and a nosegay of parsley into the 
bag with, your purchase, and they 
ware happy, to. oblige with , heads 
and other trimmings for the stock- 
pot as well as titbits for cats. 

. Pish generally meant cod,., 
smoked haddock, herring or plaice. 
Kippers were strictly breakfast 
food. Soft herring roes were lunch- 
time fare. 

- Turbot and the special kettles In 
which they were cooked had disap- 
peared at the same time as ser- 
vants. Salmon (always wild in 
- those days) was special occasion 
flat; -as was sea trout (even better 
and cheaper). Sole and scallops 
were more affordable then than 
now. Oysters and most other shell-, 
fish were expensive, but fiddly, 
sweet-tasting little brown shrimps 
(now. hard to find) were plentiful 
and cheap. 

• Some fish had holiday associa- 
tions - the little brown trout my 
father caught in Scottish burns; 
Steaming .mackerel, so easy to 


catch; shrimps and mussels taken 
home from the beach in our buck- 
ets or cooked on the shore. 

Those were the days when 
Britain's coastline was unpolluted 
- or, at any rate, we believed it to 
be so - and we happily ate what 
we gathered. 

As we approach the millennium, 
the selection of fish available, its 
provenance and the ways in which 
it is cooked and served are much 
more varied. It seems the British 
are losing their fear of seeing fishy 
tails and eyes staring up from the 
plate. But this boldness is new 
found; at heart we remain more 
squeamish than sophisticated. 
Bowdlerised fish - sans skin, sans 
bones - remains a safer bet, more 
likely to meet with approval on 
l&itish dinner plates. 

The searing and flame-throwing 
charms of char-grilled sardines and 
whole fennel-scorched red mullet 
are all very seductive in a Mediter- 
ranean holiday context but they 
lose much of their appeal in the 
mnl nf an En glish kitchen 

For home consumption, the truth 
is that Britain’s favourite fish 
dishes remain notably bone-free, 
with fish fillet and potato combin- 
ations proving most popular of all 
Fish and chips is the prime popular 
choice, with scampi and chips in a 
basket well-established; others pre- 
fer the homogeneous marriage of 
protein and starch in the guise of 
fish pie or-fish cakes. 


These are, I believe, the foods 
most people want, secretly or 
openly, winter or summer, to tuck 
into on Friday nights. They are 
foods many of us grew up with in 
England, offering familiar comfort 
and old-fashioned reassurance as 
well as good eating when well 
made; and they serve as a welcome 
punctuation mark to signal the end 
of the working week and the start 
of a relaxing weekend. Cod is the 
classic choice, arguably unbeatable 
when immaculately fresh, but 
there are other options. 

SA LMON FISHCAKES 
WITH FENNEL 

(serves 2-6 as a mam course or appe- 
tiser) 

Samphire, steamed with the 
salmon, is my first choice of 
accompaniment for these fish- 
cakes. By the time you read this , 
the succulent rocky seashore plant 
will be flowering - too late to har- 
vest it, l am afraid, but maybe you 
will find an enterprising deli stock- 
ing the freshly pickled version. 1 
Failing that, grilled tomatoes, fresh 
peppery watercress and wedges of 
lemon make good team-mates. 

A salmon tail fillet weighing 
200g-225g; 250g floury potatoes; 
15g-20 g butter; l teaspoon 
crushed fennel seed; 1 teaspoon 
cracked green peppercorns; i 
lemon; 4 tablespoons chopped flat 
leaf parsley; well-seasoned flour; 
oil for frying . . 


Lay the fish skin side down in a 
lightly oiled steamer basket Sea- 
son with sea salt black pepper and 
lemon juice. Steam for 4 minutes 
until just cooked, then set the cov- 
ered steamer basket aside. 

Halve or quarter the potatoes. 
Boil or steam them in or over 
salted water until tender. Drain 
well and return the pan to low heat 
to dry off if necessary. Strip off the 
skins as soon as cool enough to 
handle. Melt the butter and mash 
the potato flesh into it. Season 
with salt, fennel and green pepper- 
corns. Beat in the finely grated zest 
of half the lemon, 2 teaspoons 
lemon juice and the parsley. Flake 
the fish and mix it in gently. Then 
chill the mixture for 30 minutes or 
more so it firms up a little and 
becomes easier to handle. 

Using well floured hands, gently 
scoop up and shape the fishy mix- 
ture into six patties or cakes; flour 
the top and bottom of each one 
welL Thoroughly heat a large well- 
seasoned saute or frying pan. Add 
a little oil. swirl to coat the base 
and let it sizzle. Then fry the fish- 
cakes for 2-3 minutes. When the 
undersides are crusted with gold, 
flip the fishcakes over carefully 
and fry for 2-3 minutes more. 

CRAB CAKES 

Crab is an affordable treat in sea- 
son. When freshly boiled and 
picked from the shell (by you or 
the fishmonger) on the day of eat- 


ing, it is marvellous food. Frozen 
crabmeat is not in the same class 
and so-called crabsticks are an 
alien laboratory invention. Because 
crab is so rich and soft, bread- 
crumbs work better than mashed 
potato for these fishcakes. This 
quantity should serve two to three 
people as a main course with salad 
on the side, or six as an appetiser. 

250g crabmeat; 75g-85g fresh 
white breadcrumbs; 1 tablespoon 
or so finely chopped spring onion 
(tender green parts as well as 
white); VA teaspoons or so finely 
chopped ginger root; % teaspoon 
or so dried chilli flakes; 2*4 table- 
spoons chopped coriander leaf pins 
extra sprigs to garnish; 2 tables- 
poons mayonnaise; l lime; well- 
seasoned floor; oil for frying 

Chop the spring onion, ginger 
and chilli flakes together to make a 
fine hash. Mix them with the crab- 
meat, roughly chopped coriander 
and a little salt. Slacken the may- 
onnaise with 2 teaspoons or so lime 
juice and stir this into the crab 
mixture. Sprinkle on the bread- 
crumbs and work them in gently 
with a fork. Chill for 15-30 minutes 
to firm up a little. 

Divide the soft mixture into six 
and shape them, one by one. into 
small patties or cakes, with floured 
hands and by turning them gently 
on a thickly floured plate. Shallow 
fry in hot oil for 2-3 minutes on 
each side. Serve with wedges of 
lime and sprigs of coriander. 


T he chef merry-go- 
round continues in 
the UK with Giles 
Thompson, ex- 
P^nesfield House, Bucking- 
hamshire. joining The Ritz 
(017I-483S181) from the end 
°f next month as executive 
chefi A. member of the Acad- 
f xfe CuBnaire de France he 
has also worked at the Gros- 
House and The Con- 
naught, . 

Thompson , will -replace 
NichoLIs -who, as 
ff^ady reported, is off to the 
Mandarin Oriental Hyde 
rare (0171-235-2000). 

At the Lan ghar p Hilton in 
Portland Place, London 
<0171-636 2000) the new exec- 
otise. chef . is Austrian 
9*0*156 Fuchs who comes 
•rtnn the Karl Lagerfeld- 

oesigned-andHu-eated Hotel 


■ -Appetisers 

The Ritz picks a new executive chef 


Appropriately- enough. 
^> uais .« especially keen on 


seasonal cooking. JiU James 

■ Wine lovers who like 
reading about wine might 
like to join the mailing list 
of Butlers Wine Cellar, 247 
Queen's - Road, Brighton 
(01273*698724). This local and 
mail order independent mer- 
chant publishes The Butlers' 
Journal twice a year, supple- 
mented by terser monthly 
mail-outs. This Is more par- 
ish mag azine than great lit- 
erature - the current . A5 
booklet carries the following 
caveat on the front cover 
“Henry will be away on holi- 
day.. .Jill and Poly will be 
holding fort in the shop. 
Please bear with them If 


they have diffic ulties in find- 
ing any of the wines as the 
cellar is very much Henry’s 
domaine (sic)" - but it pro- 
vides an unusually friendly 
forum far ordinary folks' dis- 
cussions of the pleasures 
and frustrations of buying, 
keeping, opening and drink- 
ing wine, especially odd 
antique bottles. The wine 
selection and prices me far 
from bad either. 

Janas Robinson 

■ As part of the glasnost so 
admirably apparent in 
Champagne, the makers of 
grande morgue Charles Heid- 
sieck have decided to put the 
date the wine was blended 



and laid to rest in the cellar 
on the label of every bottle 
of its non-vintage Brut 
Reserve. 

The present, most widely 
distributed bottling was 
“Mis en Cave" in 1994 and is 


likely to cost about £22 at 
Bottoms Up. Tesco and 
Unwins. Some specialist 
shops might also be able to 
offer wines cellared in 1993 
and 1992 for comparison. 
This move should prove 
mighty educational, 

although there will now be 
wills for a date of disgorge- 
ment (recorking after cellar- 
ing) just to add another vari- 
able for us wine bores to 
play with. JR 

■ A delicious summer 
drink, made with just as 
much effort as any bottle of 
champagne, is Gospel Green 
Sussex Cyder. James and 
Cathy Lane make this decid- 


edly sophisticated dry. alco- 
holic apple juice sparkle 
using exactly the same tech- 
nique as is used in Cham- 
pagne. 

Packaged in heavy cham- 
pagne bottles, with muzzled 
cork, it is all of 8 per cent 
alcohol, about the same as a 
light German wine and 
extremely appetising. It 
makes a fine aperitif and 
should satisfy the most 
wine-fixated palate, particu- 
larly as a companion to 
fiercer curries. 

It costs just under £5 a 75cl 
bottle at specialist shops 
such as Clarke's of London 
W8 or can be bought by the 
dozen at £42.30 from the pro- 


A master 
distiller 

Giles MacDonogh meets a 
celebrated Austrian producer 

W hen you have smaller barrels. Instead 
more than grapes, however, he u 
50.000 people apples. The current, 19 
distilling vtneger is sensations 


W hen you have 
more than 
50.000 people 
distilling 
schnapps and brandy up and 
down the land (and for a 
population of 7m at that), 
competition can get pretty 
hot. At the top of the tree, 
however, there is a fairly 
broad consensus on who is 
good and who Is not 
If you go to one of the best 
restaurants cited in the Aus- 
trian edition of Gault MiUau 
- there is no Michelin for 
Austria - you win generally 
find the same names* Gfilles. 
Rochelt. Gasser, Wetter, Bet- 
ter, Holzapfel and Waltraud 
Jfibstl. Wolfram Ortner in 

Carinthia is aim impor tan t 

He provides a focus for the 
smaller distillers thro ugh his 
international “Destillata” 
competition. 

Alois Gfilles is based in 
Riegersburg in South East 
Styria. in frill view of the 
towering castle which is still 
the property of the Uech ten- 
steins. The geographical 
location is no accident; 70 
per cent of Austria’s fruit 
comes from the region, 
including specialities such 
as the Maschanzker. Bohn 
and Gloster apples. Kaiser 
Alexander, Kletzen and 
Hirsch pears. Krlecherl 
plums, and Herz cherries. 

Id his father’s day, the 
small Gfilles estate was 
given over to mixed forming. 
Alois went to the national 
wine and orchard school in 
Klosterneuburg and came 
back with bigger ideas. 

After a brief flirtation with 
wine (he is stfll an excellent 
taster) the family land was 
turned over to growing qual- 
ity fruit for schnapps. As 
Gfilles points out, fruit dis- 
tilling has taken a radical 
turn in the past 20 years: 
after the war the worst 
windfall apples and pears 
were turned into coarse 
Obstler. Now only the very 
best fruit goes into the fer- 
menting vat 

After establishing his rep- 
utation as one of Austria's 
most meticulous distillers, 
Gfilles branched out into vin- 
egar using the experience he 
bad gleaned during his 
travels in Italy. 

Like bis schnapps, he lim- 
its himself to the top end of 
the market. Besides a little 
wine vinegar (including one 
made from Schilcher, the 
sharp local rosfi) Gfilles 
makes fruit vinegars from 
blackberries, peaches and 
raspberries and ages them in 
second-hand French oak 
casks. 

One vinegar he is matur- 
ing in cask is made from 
super-sweet Trockenbeeren- 
auslese wine. Gfilles doesn't 
intend to release any of this 
before the millennium. 
Gfilles' most successful vine- 
gar to date is an "old bal- 
sam” made according to the 
I talian technique of running 
off the sweet must into ever 


ducers at Gospel Green Cot- 
tage near Haslemere; tel/fax 
01428-654120. JR 

■ Southwark In south Lon- 
don is not a promising place 
for restaurants. If you live or 
work there the news that 
another one has been opened 
can only be good. In this 
case it is the Sixty Two Res- 
taurant an d Theatre Bar in 
the Southwark Playhouse (62 
Southwark Bridge Road. 
SEl. Tel: 0171-633 0831). 

The style is modern 
English: herrings with pick- 
led cucumber and cream, 
com-fed chicken with chic- 
ory salad, calves’ liver, 
bacon and black pudding 
with garlic mash, wine jelly 
with raspberries. This was 
all wholesome and good, but 
the wine list could do with 
some attention, especially 
the whites. About £20 a head 
with wine. CAf 


smaller barrels. Instead of 
grapes, however, he uses 
apples. The current, 1990, 
vtneger is sensationally 
good. 

He has small quantities of 
older vinegars which he no 
longer sells but uses to dem- 
onstrate the virtue of age in 
vinegar. At five years it 
undergoes a complete trans- 
formation in cask; at 12 it 
changes once a gain 

Of course Gfilles* greatest 
claim to fame is schnapps: 
the mostly clear essences 
which recall the precise fla- 
vour of fully ripe fruit Each 
fruit requires a different 
approach, the larger ones 
must be mashed, cling-fruit 
must be stoned, berries sim- 
ply stirred during the fer- 
menting process. Gfilles uses 
only natural yeasts to fer- 
ment the fruit then he dis- 
tils them twice in pot stills, 
constantly changing the 
temperatures to remove the 
evil, glue-like smelling fusel 

The slower 
the ageing, 
the longer the 
schnapps will 
retain its 
freshness 

oils so evident in cheap, 
eastern European schnapps. 

Most Gfilles schnapps is 
then aged a few years in big 
demi-jtihns to allow the fruit 
aromas to open out. The 
slower the ageing process, 
the longer the schnapps will 
retain its freshness. One 
apple and one plum 
schnapps are aged in cask. 
The latter tastes like the 
best stivovitz you have ever 
had. 

For me, however, the most 
delightful are the clear 
spirits. Gfilles explains their 
individual quirks and char- 
acters lucidly in both Ger- 
man and English, a rare feat 
in a part of Austria better 
known for the impenetra- 
bility of its dialect 

Naturally high marks go 
to those made from small 
berries, as these require 
great expertise and huge 
quantities of unblemished 
fruit: blackberries, raspber- 
ries and rowan berries. Per- 
sonally, however. I derive as 
much pleasure from a Gfilles 
Williams pear, cherry, apri- 
cot or plum schnapps. They 
may be ten a penny in Aus- 
tria, but on the other hand, 
it is here that you sense at 
once the band of a master. 

■ Information : Alois Golles. 
8333 Riegersburg. Slang 52. 
Austria. Tel: 00 43 3153 7555. 
fax 755& Prices for vinegar 
25 cl. ASch 70 rising to 
ASchl55 for the balsam. 
Prices for Schnapps: 35 cl. 
.ASch 160 for Obstler rising to 
ASck780 for blackberry or 
raspberry. 
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I f a draughty castle on 
Ireland’s wild Atlantic 
coast is your ideal, 
then Rooneys estate 
agents in Limerick has 
the perfect property. 

Minard castle, on the Din- 
gle peninsula in County 
Kerry, is on the market for 
IS5Q.Q00 (£46,000). The owner 
must be, prepared for some 
spartan living: Minard, once 
a stronghold of the Knight of 
Kerry before being blown up 
by Cromwell's forces, is der- 
elict, with no roof. 

The property stands on 
just over an acre of rugged, 
windswept seashore. Roo- 
neys say the best offer it has 
received so far is around 
(£40,000. 

If you are searching for a 
property of a less eccentric 
pedigree then be warned: 
gone are the days of the bar- 
gain house in Ireland. While 
some prices are still reason- 
ably modest compared to the 
UK. Ireland, with an econ- 
omy that has grown faster 
than any other in the Euro- 
pean Union over the past 
three years, has been play- 
ing catch-up with a ven- 
geance. 

In 1395-96. property prices 
across the country went up 
by about 15 per cent Cher 
the last year they have risen 
another 10 per cent in Dub- 
lin and some other centres, 
notably Galway and several 
towns on the western sea- 
board, prices have gone up 
at a considerably faster rate. 

Alarm bells have been 
sounded about the danger of 
a 1980s British style property- 
crash. Some of the symp- 
toms are evident: people 
camping overnight to grab 
properties for sale on a new 
development in Dublin: spec- 
ulators buying up flats: bank 
credit to the housing market 
rising rapidly. 


The day of the bargain is over 

Kieran Cooke looks at the buoyant Irish property market - and a castle for sale without a roof 



Within commuting distance of Dublin: Hunters Lodge 




With views over KIDiney Bay: Gorse Hill 


Be prepared for spartan fivsng: Rffinard castle, on the tangle peninsula, in County Kerry 


Aldan 0 Hogan of Hamil- 
ton Osborne King in Dublin 
feels that while buyers 
should be cautious, they 
should not be unduly wor- 
ried about the present bull- 
ish nature of the market 
“There have been signs of 
some sanity returning 
recently," says O’Hogan. 
“Also, comparisons with the 
property sector in Britain 
are not entirely valid. The 


gap between bousing supply 
and demand is widening. 
Ireland has a high propor- 
tion of people in the 25- to -35 
age bracket - the traditional 
first time buyers. 

“These people have 
smaller families than their 
parents and both husband 
and wife probably work. 
Their parents, members of 
the first generation in 
Ireland to have benefited 


from state pensions, are 
often able to hand over con- 
siderable sums to their chil- 
dren. Inherited wealth is a 
big factor driving the prop- 
erty market" 

A surge in inward invest- 
ment has also driven up 
property prices, particularly 
in the Dublin area. O'Hogan 
estimates at least 250 people 
in the city's new interna- 
tional financial services cen- 


tre are earning more than 
12250,000 a year, with many 
more on salaries near that 
figure. 

In Ireland's rapidly 
expanding computer indus- 
try, a large number of young 
people are on salaries of 
I£50.000-l£60.000 per annum. 

A reasonably sized three- 
bedroomed Georgian town- 
house wi thin walking dis- 
tance of Dublin's city centre 


will cost upwards of 
I£250,0d0. Larger properties 
In the more exclusive sub- 
urbs can attract London type 
prices. Dalkey and KUbney, 
an the coast south of Dublin, 
are home to many of the rich 
and famous, including rac- 
ing driver Damon ran, mem- 
bers of the U2 rock band, 
and Neil Jordan, the film 
producer. 

Gorse Hill, on the Vico 


Road In Killiney, recently 
went to auction with a guide 
price of l£600,000. standing 
on 1.2 acres with extensive 
views over Killiney Bay, the 
house eventually sold for 
just over 121m. 

House prices In centres 
outside Dublin tend to be 
between 25 and 40 per cent 
lower. Hunters Lodge, a 
three-bedroomed country 
house with the benefit of a 


T 


he woman in 
Chicago, speaking 
to Jeff Smith, an 
estate agent in 


Galway, listed her house 
purchasing requirements. 

“It must have three 
bedrooms and overlook the 
sea. A decent size garden 
would be good and I don't 
want to live more than 10 
miles from Galway city." 

Smith inquired how much 
the American was willing to 
pay. “Ideally, I don’t want 
to pay much more than 
I£25,000 but Td be willing to 
go to 1230.000 for something 
1 really liked." 


Dispelling myths in the wild west 

Kieran Cooke visits Galway, where the estate agents have to deal with some out-of-date inquiries 


One of the most difficult 
tasks faced by Smith and 
other estate agents In 
Ireland is gently rubbing 
away foreign buyers’ 
preconceptions about the 
state of the country’s 
housing market. 

“Many people perceive 
Ireland as having an 
abundance of cheap 
properties," says Smith. 


“Yet I’m afraid the days 
when you could pick up a 
rambling Georgian mansion 
or a ramshackle country 
cottage for a few pounds 
have long gone. 

“People tend to feel that 
because the west of Ireland 
is wild, housing must be 
easily and cheaply available. 
Appearances are very 
deceptive. I was on holiday 


in Brittany recently: prices 
there are very modi on a 
par with here." 

Galway proudly proclaims 
itself to be the fastest 
growing city in Europe. In 
the early 1960s, the city's 
population was 25,000. Now 
it is nearly 60,000. The 
Galway chamber of 
commerce says the city is 
the third largest in the 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


CENTRAL LONDON 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
TO LET 

in idyllic village nr Banbury. 3 dbl bedrms, 2 bths, kitchen 
with Aga, drawing rm, utility & cloak, tack room. 7 acre 
paddock. 4 loose boxes. 

FOR VIEWING/FURTHER DETAILS 
CONTACT: ALEC BOND F.R.I.C.S. 

(01295) 711587 


SOUTHERN IRELAND - WEST CORK DREAM HOME 

GhmdorvJRosscarbery Area 
Restores Farmhouse on over 4 acres wtth extfnstvt 
SEA FRONTAGE AND TWO PRIVATE BEACHES- 
Oco^ying tbdlcrtd peaceful location, views of Atlantic Ocean Unique property, boat 
died chvsc to pier, adjacent in Lane. OM farm house taste Fully restored, would make an 
enviable holiday borne, good irofungc. Th» and many other properties far sale. 
MATT O'SULLIVAN, F.LA.VJ. Auctioneer. Ckmakilty, Co. Corfu Ireland 
TO Direct 019135303133367 


CADOGAN 
GARDENS SW3 
Delightful sunny 
spacious one double 
||bed third fir flat, sitting] 
room with balcony, 
fully fitted 
kitchen/breakfast 
room, bath, hsekpr, 
£350 pw to inc. ch/hw 


Tel: 0171 730 3445 


J 


EARLS COURT 
SQUARE SW5 

1st floor 4 bedroom, 
2 bathroom, double 
reception & balcony 
overlooking 
communal gardens. 
£425,000 UH 

Aaron & Lewis 

0171 244 9911 Tel 
0171 244 9838 Fax 


ST JAMES SW1 Excellent one bad 
apartment wtti long lease. Good rental 
investment. £295.000. 

Home & Sons 0171 499 9344 


The Financial Times plans to publish a 

Residential Property Supplement 

Saturday, September 20 


The Weekend FT will be publishing its largest residential property supplement of the year on September 20. 
Appearing as a separate section and circulated to over 140 countries worldwide, this colour supplement offen 
property agents a perfect platform to promote both a wide range of properties and enhance their corporate image 
Private vendors benefit from reaching an affluent international audience. 

PROPERTY ADVERTISING RATE 

£18 per line £42 per single column £63 per singie column 
for lineage centimetre ter MONO centimetre ter COLOUR 
To reserve space please call -1-4-4 171 873 4744 or complete the form beiow and return it with you 
advertising copy and photographs (if applicable} to: 

Carole Hills Residential Property Advertising. 

Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL 

or Fax: 0171 873 3098 

Residential Property Supplement Advertisement Booking 


Name: . 
Address: 


Daytime Tel. No: 

I would like the enclosed advertisement to be inserted as: 

Lineage □ Mono Display □ Colour Display* □ (please tick) 

Payment (cheques to be made payable to The RnanciajTimesLAIl adveitjsemen^ subject Jo VAT. 

Please debit my credit card with £ 

Card No: 

Expiry Date: 


Cheque O 
Signature: 


Access O Visa □ Amex □ 


L 



Republic of Ireland, after 
Dublin and Cork. 

The chamber estimates 
house prices in the city to 
have risen 39 per cent over 
the past five years - well 
ahead of increases in other 
urban areas in Ireland. 

A rapidly expanding 
university, large-scale, 
mostly high-tech foreign 
investment in the city . 
environs, pins growing 
numbers of tourists have an 
been factors contributing to 
Galway’s growth. Special 
tax incentives aimed at 
encouraging new property 
development have 
contributed to the buzz 
about the city. 

Danno Heaslip, another of 
the more than 20 estate 
agents in Galway, says the 
city is drowning In culture 
and festivals. “In early July 
there is the Galway horse 
racing festival That’s 
followed by the arts festival 
and yon slide into the oyster 
festival. 

“Galway is a lively place 
and has become a very 
desirable place to live. There 
is nowhere near enough 


housing to cope wtth the 
influx. At least 90 per cent 
of new houses are sold 
before they are built” 

While both Dublin and 
Cork hays a large stock of 
older Georgian properties, 
most houses that come on 
the market in Galway have 
been built relatively 
recently. Heaslips recently 
sold at auction a modest 
two-storey, three-bedroom 
house on the quays - 
overlooking Galway Bay - 
far 12150,000. 

A three-bedroom luxury 
apartment in the city centre 
can cost between I£140,000 
and I£ 180,000. While this 
might seem expensive for a 
location which is on the 
periphery of the periphery 
of Europe, there are 
advantages to such a 
purchase. From some 
apartments it Is possible to 
fish ter salmon bum the 
balcony. 

Outside the city, the 
housing market, 
particularly ter older, 
character properties is 
equally buoyant. 
Clarenbridge is a village 


about 10 miles from Galway, 
one of the mam venues for 
the downing of oysters at 
festival time. The old school 
house has three bedrooms 
and an acre of landscaped 
gardens. Heaslips has set a 
guide price of 12200,000. 

Cheaper but more 
draughty is Strongford 
Castle. 15 miles from 
Galway on the banks of the 
Dunkellin River. The castle, 
built in the 15th century 
and refurbished 10 years 
ago, has three bedrooms. 
Heaslips is selling it for 
1290.000. 

Larger country properties 
tend to be snapped up. 
Costelloe Lodge, built in 
1925 and designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, has recently 
come on the market On the 
extreme west coast of 
Ireland, the lodge is 25 
miles from Galway. It has 
seven bedrooms and various 
country house facilities, 
including a billiard room, 
gun room and powder room. 

Costelloe Lodge stands on 
12 acres or nurture woodland 
and gardens: included in the 
price tag of 12750,000 are 


garden apartment, in the 
pleasant village of Ennis- 
kerry and within commuting 
distance of Dublin, recently 
fetched I£450,0Q0 at auction. 

Agents report a severe 
shortage of quality estate 
properties, with those that 
do become available being 
snapped up quickly. Big 
property bargain * hunters 
search in vain or have to 
look a considerable distance 
away from Dublin. 

Drimbawn House, on the 
shores of Lough Mask in 
County Mayo in the west of 
the country, sold at auction 
in July far I£lm. Drimbawn 
has ei ght bedrooms and is 
on 64 acres, including eight 
acres of formal gardens. 

Lough Mask is one of the 
finest trout and pike lakes in 
western Europe. Drimbawn’s 
past owners include a wife of 
the Church of Ireland Bishop 
of Galway, the Jameson dis- 
tilling family, and Robert 
Shaw, star of the film Jaws. 

Agents say foreign interest 
in Irish properties remains 
high: British purchases in 
the market were particularly 
strong this spring. . 

How e ve r , some foreigners 
have second thoughts when 
faced with the considerable 
add-on costs involved in pur- 
chasing in Ireland. Earlier 
this year the Irish govern- 
ment raised stamp duty on 
houses costing more than 
12150,000 from 6 per cent to' 9 
per cent Legal and agents 
fees also tend to be higher In 
Ireland than in Britain. 

'■ Most prime properties in 
Ireland are sold by auction. 
“The British in particular 
find the auction system a bit 
intimidating" said one 
agent “It forces people into 
malting quick decisions and 
can mean a bit of a gamble. 
But at least the pain is over 
quickly." 


noted garden sculptures. 

The property Is listed with a 
number of local and 
national agents. 

The tumbledown 
Connemara cottage, the 
dream of the DIY-indined 
romantic, is difficult to find 
these days. Most have 
already been bought by 
foreigners or locals, who, 
with increasing affluence, 
.use the cottages as holiday 
homes or rent to visitors. 

Ougfaterard, a village on 
the edge of Connemara, 
about 20 miles from Galway, 
has long been popular with 
foreigners, particularly 
British failing folk. May Fly 
cottage, four miles from 
Oughterard, is thatched, has 
three bedrooms and plenty 
of exposed timbers. It also 
has an acre of garden. J J. 
Smith & Co in Galway has 
the pr ope r ty on. its hooks at 
I£1 65,000. 

Farther west, near the 
town of CHfden (next stop 
New York) J J. Smith has 
another thatched property 
' for sale. The Roundhouse 
has four bedrooms, with 
panoramic views of the 
Atlantic. The price is 
12139,000. 

■ Heaslips, 27 Woodquay, 
Galway, tel 00353 91 565261 
J.F. Smith A Co. 
Newtoumsmyth, Galway, tel 
0035391567331 


On the Move 


Solicitors spot a niche 

Anne Spackman on plans to reform the house-buying process 

Devon cottage 


S olicitors in England 
and Wales have 
pounced on the gov- 
ernment's recently 
announced enthusiasm for 
exploring new methods of 
buying and selling houses. 

They see this as an oppor- 
tunity to move into the 
estate agency territory so 
successfully occupied by 
solicitors in Scotland. 

A new initiative, the 
Solicitors Property Centres, 
has been set up under the 
dynamic former Law Soci- 
ety president Rodger Pan- 
□one. The company aims to 
operate one-stop, high-tech 
“shops" of the kind run by 
the Solicitors Property Cen- 
tre in Edinburgh. 

In Edinburgh, buyers can 
walk around a large store, 
where the properties for 
sale are divided according 
to area and price. 

If they want to find out 
more details, they sit down 
at a screen and call up the 
house on the computer. 
There are staff to help, bat 
people can operate indepen- 
dently. 

Solicitors are hoping to 
exploit the reputation of the 
legal profession, compared 
with the poor standing of 
estate agencies to lure new 
business. They also hope 
that a modern, computer- 
based system will be more 
appealing than one in which 
all the information is con- 
trolled by estate agents. 

This is not the first time 
that such an initiative has 
been tried by solicitors in 
England. Previous attempts 



Haremere Has, East Sussex, avafebte to rent 


have floundered partly 
through lack of interest. 

Solicitors face the addi- 
tional problem that low lev- 
els of transactions mean 
there is little busin e ss for 
which they can compete. 

However, there is a sense 
that the ground in this 
debate is shifting. The gov- 
ernment has made it clear 
that it empathises with pub- 
lic dissatisfaction with the 

present system for buying 
and selling houses. It has 
also rejected the industry 
view that the system may 
not be perfect, but it is the 
best on Offer- 

Buying and selling 
through solicitors will not 
dispel the worst horrors of 
the existing system, but it 
could be a step towards a 
long-awaited overhaul 

Teams line up 

More than 500 house-build- 


ers. developers and consul- 
tants have responded to 
English partnerships' chal- 
lenge to build a MTnpnntmrt 
Village on the Greenwich 
peninsula in London, 
announced last month. 

English Partnerships is 
looking for a consortium to 
deliver a modem urban vil- 
lage, within strict planning 
criteria, on a site south of 
the Millennium Dome 
The winning team Is 
expected to include at least 
two private sector develop- 
ers. at least one social 
housing provider plus a 
number of consultants in 
the fields of architecture, 
landscaping and environ- 
mental services. 

s a villa, which Is handling' 
the development competi- 
tion for £P, will draw up a - 
shortlist of six consortiums 
from the opening .bids, for 
which the closing date is 
September L 


Best and final offers axe 
being invited for Warren 
Cottage, a Grade II house 
overlooking the Devon coast 
near Newton Ferrers. 

The cottage was built 
as a luncheon pavilion for 
Edward Baring; a member 
of the Baring dynasty, lying 
half-way around a favourite 
nine-mile drive from his 
home at Membland HaH 

It sits In one acre of gar- 
dens, surrounded by 
National Trust land and 
with a coastal path leading 
to a secluded beach below. 
The accommodation, which 
is all on one floor, includes 
three bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms and three reception 
rooms. 

Strutt and Parker in 
Exeter (01392-215631) has set 
a guide price of £300,000 and 
a closing date for offers of 
September 19. 

Hall for rent 

Haremere Hall a grand 
English country house in 
150 acres of parkland, with 
a swimming pool and tennis 
court, has become available 
to rent for a (me or two-year 
period. 

The house, at Etchingham 
in East Sussex, includes six 
bedrooms and an oak-pan- 
elled great halL 

It belongs to Lady Kil- 
learn, who plans to retain 
one wing for her -own use. 
Egerton. (0171-493 0676) is 
asking a weekly rent in 
excess of £2£0Q. 
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grows too big 

,/j^ Spackman loots at the choices that open up 
: once the children have flown the nest 


0 \eaifa, .debt and 
divorce are 
often quoted is 
'Jbe, mainstays 
of M estate 
■_ agency, hut In anything 
' other than a falling market, 
tbe most ocrnirnon reason for 
selBng a country house is 
that the " property has 
become too big. 

Families who moved in 
with Several children, ani- 
. idals and staff find the 
square" feet and acres . too 
-great. when reduced to one 
couple plus pet 
Por^most, it is the first 
time in 20 years or; more that 
tiey can . decide where they 
want 'to 1 live irrespective of 
schools. Not only are they 
freed in terms of location, 
they also bo longer need to 
run their litres according to 
the rigid timetable of terms 
antfholidays. 

Facedjwith so much free- 
dom, what do they do? 

. .. Some opt for total change. 
Hamptons" in Hampshire is 
currently .selling the large 
country house of a business- 
man whose nest is now 
empty. 1 He and' his wife plan 
to spend the proceeds an a 
plot of labd in Ireland axid a 
u dntp r in Florida. 

John. D: Wood reports 
strong demand for. small 
country houses, with good 
reception rooms hut few bed-: 
rooms. It recently sold a 
house near Sydmonton in 
Hampshire with only two 
bedroom suites but three 
good _■ reception rooms for 
nearly: £365,000. _■ -' 

Others decide that having 
spent *20 years , getting -their 
home right, the last thing ' 
they want to do is seQ. They 
may Jeel this is their home 
forever. • 

But for a growing number, 
a new.jpattem is emerging.; . 
They BeOtog - the fem3y< 


home in the country and 
moving into either a con- 
verted period building or a 
smart new development in 
town. Their top priorities 
tend to he secure parking, 
large reception rooms with 
high ceilings and a high 
quality specification. - 
The properties are not nec- 
essarily small. At one Octa- 
gon development of four-bed- 
room -family” houses in 
Esher, Surrey, the majority 
of buyers were aged over 50. 
The show house was clearly 
designed; with empty n esters 
in mind, with one bedroom 
as a study, another as the 
main guest room and a third 
for visiting grandchildren. 
Other developments which 

I 'At our time 
of life you've 
done the 
renovating 
bit and you 
don't want to 
do it all 
again' 

have been particularly suc- 
cessful with empty inesters 
Include Beaufort Homes* 
Regency style apartments in 
Cheltenham, Gloucester- 
shire, Try Homes’ redevelop- 
ment of Peninsular Barracks 
in Winchester, Hampshire, 
and Persimmon Homes' 
scheme of 147 homes In 
Oxford. 

Richard Thomas of Knight 
Frank says buyers tend to 
spend between £150.000 and 
£300.000. They want an aes- 
thetically pleasing, high 
quality new property in a 
good- town* centre. “Manryaf 


the empty nesters who have 
bought an apartment also 
own a property abroad,” he 
says. “They want the free- 
dom to be able to travel or to 
visit their children and feel 
secure in leaving their prop- 
erty Stir days or weeks at a 
time.” 

Below, three empty nes- 
ters describe why they made 
their particular choices 
when it came to selling the 
family home. 

■ Lady Doxrner bought a 
new townhouse on Peninsu- 
lar Square, part of the for- 
mer barracks in the centre of 
Winchester. 

*T had spent all my life in 
a huge country house in the 
most beautiful position, with 
wonderful views, but I knew 
I wanted to move to some- 
thing smaller. Initially I 
moved to a house in a vil- 
lage a few miles away, but it 
bad low ceilings and 1 felt 
very constricted. 

*1 had always loved Win- 
chester. When I saw this 
development, I reserved a 
house before it had been 
built. Everyone thought I 
was mad to commit 90 soon. 
Some people also thought I 
was mad to buy a house on 
three floors. Others said it 
was just the thing to keep 
me going. 

“I considered an apart- 
ment, but there was 
nowhere private to sit out- 
side and I wanted my own 
bit of garden. This house is 
probably about the same, size 
as the village one, but the 
high ceilings make it feel 
more spacious. 

“I like the fact that it is 
high up. far the views, and 
it's only 10 minutes’ walk to 
the shops. 

“The communal gardens 
were a big attraction. They 
are being beautifully laid out 
in a- formal style. It is very 
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Wherever they moor their boat Pat and David Adkfci near their new home on the river Medway 


important that they are 
properly maintain ed, even if 
it costs a bit extra. 

“Another reason I came 
here was to be within fairly 
easy reach of my children, 
but not so close as to be 
brea thing down their necks. 

‘Tm very pleased I moved 
before I got too old. 1 didn’t 
want to be surrounded by 
other old people." 

■ David A d kin is marketing 
manager for the English 
Fruit Company in Kent He 
and his wife have bought an 
apartment made hum three 
converted railway cottages 
at East Farieigh on the river 
Medway, where they moor 
their boat. 

“The last time we moved, 
our daughter was 13 and the 
twins had just taken the 11- 
plus exam. We moved to 


Tonbridge in Kent for the 
good schools and a better 
environment When the fam- 
ily grew up and moved 
away, my wife and 1 decided 
we would rather spend our 
weekends on our boat than 
keeping up a house with a 
big garden. 

“We were on the boat one 
day when somebody pointed 
out a Berkeley Homes devel- 
opment 100 yards away. We 
weren't considering a flat 
because we thought it would 
be too smalL 

“But this place. has two 
bedrooms, two bathrooms 
and two reception rooms. We 
can see the lock from our 
living room window. It is 
very pretty. It is about 20 
yards from our moorings, so 
we can spend our weekends 
going up and down the river. 


We sit on the boat rather 
than sitting in the garden. 

“We chose the place partly 
because of tbe boating, but 
also because of tbe location. 
It has cut my journey time 
to work in Canterbury by at 
least 20 minutes. 

“We decided to buy a new 
property or a conversion, 
because at our time of life 
you’ve done the renovating 
bit and you don't want to do 
it all again. We've disposed 
of some furniture, but the 
worst thing is managing 
without tbe outside space - 
the garage, greenhouse and 
shed. The children have 
done rather well for garden 
furniture.” 

■ Brenda Hill and her hus- 
band Ben have sold then- 
large family home in Soli- 
hull. with a coach house and 


tennis court, and bought a 
flat at Imperial Apartments 
in Cheltenham. 

“We’ve always bought der- 
elict property and done it up. 
When we bought our house 
in Solihull it had been lived 
in by the same couple since 
1939. Nothing had been done 
to it apart from the garden. 
This time we decided to go 
for something modern, 
though we didn’t want to be 
on an estate. 

“My husband is a GP in 
Solihull and tbe director of 
the Marie Curie centre. He 
always said be wanted to 
retire early. We started visit- 
ing Cheltenham at weekends 
and fell in love with the 
place. We've been p lanning 
this move for some time. 

“We bought the apartment 
before it was built so we've 


Joanne OBrtan 

been able to make changes. 
We’ve made the sitting room 
and the Hining room sepa- 
rate and replaced a shower 
in the cloakroom with cup- 
boards. There is under- 
ground parking, a lift and 
we have a patio because we 
are on the ground floor. The 
ceilings are 10ft high and the 
details are good. 

“We are definitely townies. 
We likp walking out of our 
door and into town. In Soli- 
hull we had to drive to the 
cinema, whereas in Chelten- 
ham we can walk. The shops 
are also very good and very 
close. Cheltenham is good 
for us because both our chil- 
dren are based in Birming- 
ham which is only 40 min- 
utes down the motorway and 
we have friends further 
south in the Malvern area.” 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


LONDON PROPERTY 
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JS NR GREAT DUNMOW, ESSEX 
® A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 

A Substantial I70i Cemuiy Eight- Boboa med 
Home A Convened Grade D Lined Bam 
A Three -Bedrooraed Cottage Gardens & 
Outbuildings. Slflbling & Menage. 

Woodland. Railed Paddocks. 

In all 24 Acres. Offers in to region of 
tSSOXCO fox ihe *hoie. 

For Further Details apply: T ramhulh 
^WekbUeOMTpra Hafl, Great Dimmer* 
TcL #1371 872U7 FA*. #1371 179934 


LONDON PROPERTY 



LOOKING TO INVEST IN RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY? 


If so, read on to find out how to obtain free information. 

With London property prices reported to be rising strongly this year, and potential rental 
yields in tbe majority of cases falling between 10-205*, becoming a landlord certainly has its 
attractions. To help prospective landlords considering investing, estate agents Ludlow 
Thompson have produced a free information booklet entitled ’THE GUIDE on residential 
property investment in the 1990’s’. 

Ludlow Thompson have thought along and hard about reducing the landlord’s risk and the 
bureaucracy associated with investing in residential property, and are confident they now have 
the answer. So why not call the Residential Investment Manager at your nearest Ludlow 
Thompson Office to request your free copy of the guide? 


Thinking about buying 
a property in Ireland? 

- AIB Bank, Ireland's largest bank provides a wide range of mortgage options. 

"Talk, co iu about Mortgages for Irish Properties at The World of Property Exhibition, 
Sandown Exhibition Centre in Esher, Surrey 

19th —21st Se pt ember, 1997 
Well be at Stand 72. 

For further information or complimentary tickets to the exhibition contact 
Michele or Siobhan at the - 

AIB Bank Mortgage Line, Bank centre, Ballsbridge, Dublin 4 
. Telephone 00 353 1 6675295 e-iriafl: aib24hr@u>Lie 

-WASNNC 

VOURBOMBS ATKBK1F YOU DO NOT KEO> UP MYMBVTS ON AMOBTCME (XI ANY OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT." 
"THE PAYMENT RAH5 ON THIS HOUSE**; LOAN MAY BE ADJUSTED BY THE LENDER BtOM TIMS TO TUffi.” 

UmfalDnKHbjcaiaKpTmascTKilTiudtamstm.srixit'Min&ihnpifkttifctlB.'frma&aadnEBkarely. 



WIMBLEDON, SW19 


ONE OF THE FINEST PROPERTIES rN THE AREA. SET IN LAND5C APED GROUNDS 
OF ABOUT 1.25 ACRES WITH HARD TENNIS COURT AND 
HEATED SWIMMING FOOL 

Mate bed with eA tab md balcony. 6 finite beds. 7 familt tahs.recep. hall 
3 KOp mans, breakfast mure, kuctei. 3 clo^rooma. double £ 
single gwajEv koj driveway. 

£2,450,000 FREEHOLD 


< ROBERT HOLMES & CO V. 

Charmed Surveyor*. Vdans ml Estate Agenu. J 

35 High Sued. Wimbledon Common. London SWT 0 SHY 

Telephone: QI8 1 *»4T **833 f 


OFFICE 

RESIDENTIAL INVESTMENT MANAGER 

TELEPHONE 

Kcnningmn/OvaJ 

Cicy /Docklands 
pulham 

Wandsworth/Tooting 

Wimbledon 

Dulwich 

Gary Whitaker 

Vincent Scarborough Taylor 

Robert Hare 

Ken Brown 

Shahid Sadiq 

Daniel Harmltoo-Cbariton 

0171 8200123 

0171 480 6815 

0171 610 6666 

0181 682 1234 

0181 944 6844 

0181 693 3456 


LUDLOU 

THOMPSON 


Meoiben of ARLA. reflated by R1CS nod baclxd by die 3t Group pli 



INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 



Alin* bah Banks, pic., Regjsered Office, Bankceuae, Babbridge. DoUn 4. 
Reamed No. 24173. 


BUCKS 

35 Mins marylebone 

than oner uiBe from CWTool & 

. . Latimer station. 

N4 w hnwry home-over 6J000 sq. ft. 
Ptos uiple garage-ready 
for occupation August 
511 fee MANOR HOUSE Byte with 

^‘ANDHALL.S reception 

My aptirfied Idldno. 

3 doable BEDROOM*, 
SBAIHxOQMS, dressing rooms. 
S^CWJXUNtD FLAK firing 
r0 °ia. ki&ien, bedroom, sbowex rood. 


LAKE DISTRICT, 

HR C0CKERIH0U7H 
300 acre Estate. Georgian House . 
& Cattaga. DeSghtful setting. 

By Auction 24 September 1997. 
Clark Seafl-Hante# 81788 864541 
orGATbwaralCttflifry ■ 
B1 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


LOUGH CORRIB, 
CO. GALWAY 

Am aid cxccptloiud prime isfam 



ALDENHAM. 

Green Be« hamlet Lovingly 
restored bams. Last three. 
2 beds E21 9,500 3 bed 
£240,000. 4 bed £349,500 
Tel 01923 850308. 





A 3 bed, 2 bath split level apartment, river views. 
Price Guide: £425.600 Leasehold 


ZEK*) i HTEWlia. I 


Set In St Georges Square SW1. tbe accommodation consists 
of Reception, 2 Beds, 2 Baths, Kitchen. Patio Garden. 
Price Guide: £250,000 Leasehold 




A refurbished , 2 bed property situated on Sloane Avenue. 
Price guide £295.000. Leashold 

Black Horse Agencies Gascoigne- Pees. 

TeL 0171 730 8762 
Ftac0]71 7303110 


MARBELLA - 

PUERTO BANUS - SOTGRANDE 

Luxurious Romes are now available in tbe most prestigious locations 
in Europe at 25% LESS than last year due to the power of Sterling. 
Superb Freehold Properties direct from the leading 
Estate Agency Group in Marbella (Established 25 years.). 
•REAL ESTATE GUZMAN’ (4 Offices). 

We are pleased to be in London with 6 senior staff this Bank Holiday 
Weekend with a truly fabulous display of Luxury Homes from 
£90.000 up to £1 .0004)00+ and limitless investment opportunities. 
This may be the last time to benefit from such low prices. The 
demand increases daily to own a Home in tbe most Prestigious 
address in Europe. Full legal and Financial advice available. '4* day 
informative viewing tours available throughout September /October. 
FREE ADMISSION FREE PARKING FREE REFRESHMENTS 

SAT 23rd + SUN 24th + MON 25th AUGUST 

(BANK HOLIDAY WEEKEND 10am-6pm all 3 Days) 
JARVIS ‘INTERNATIONAL' HOTEL (EXHIBITION SUITE) 

A41 WATFORD- BY- PASS WATFORD (JNCTS Ml) 
PRESTIGE PROPERTIES ' MARBELLA’ Freephone 0500 780S7S 


SWITZERLAND 

BANK REPOSSESSIONS 

Leysin 1 bed £70.000 
2 bed £76.000 

VOhrS-OgtawifcDItefilBn 

on the piste 1 bed £84,000 

2 bed £128jj00 

3 bed £158000 
Chalet 6 bed wiih pod £500000 

DAVID DE LARA& PTNS 
The Swra Properly Speoalnrts 
UK 0181 742 070S FAX: 01 SI 742 056? 


LONDON 

RENTALS 


earch 


lllyl* ML_ 

OXi H >\1 


LondonkNo. I Spectefist 
Search Company 

LET US SEARCH FOR YOU 

TeL +44(0) 171 838 1066 
■F«6 +44(0) 171 838 1077 


L *T **— irrhnmmnrh m n»mi 

HomeSewcfa (London) Ltd 

Knightsbridgc SW3 - 


Berkeley 
Lettings Limited 

First class executive 
accommodation in MAYFAIR, 
Sl JAMES 
and BELGRAVIA 
Save 85** on the cost of an 
equivalent 5 it Hotel 
Available 1st September 1997 
To book or view, 
call Angela Hollis 
Tel: 0171 491 0414 
Fax: 01 7 1499 9746 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 

Monthly old, new & ski properties, 
legal column etc. 

Ask for your FREE copy now. 

Tel: 0181 9471834 


COSTA DEL SOL 
PROPERTIES 

Matbefia Offices. For 
Information 5 Price fist ring 
0181 903 3761 anytime 
Fax 3559 


SSfa 

TU 01481 714445 
ta 01481713*11 

SHIEWSOCp 

tiw a . m i i #■! »■ ■*■ 


r St > 

James s 

Studio and 
One Bed Flats 

Funrished/unfumished 

finom£300pwexcL 

MortooThorogood 

01717243530 
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TRAVEL 



Caracas ‘Forewarned about the soaring crime rate, we encountered nothing but helpfulness’ 


Barbados: factions Eke clockwork and has prospered from tourism and the growing financial services sector 


Join IMr/Rabait Hartna 


Beaches, bad boys and baby goat 


Y ou watch out now 
for the bad boys at 
the crossroads. " 
the neatly dressed 
Barbadian woman 
cautioned from the side of 
the road. She was waiting in 
the broiling sun for a bus. 

“If you stop they'll run all 
over you. They'll rob and 
cheat you. Now you just 
drive straight through and 
don't slow down,” she said 
We spied through the inter- 
section. leaving the bad boys 
to yell and gesticulate at us. 
A few days later I found 
their fictional predecessors 
in George Manning’s nerving 
account of a boy's coining of 
age in colonial Barbados. 

One clings to such encoun- 
ters on an island which 
offers few surprises to visi- 
tors. Barbados's very pre- 
dictability may well explain 
why it attracts so many 
well-heeled holidaymakers. 
They get what they are 
looking for - the comforts of 
home under palms rustling 
in a never-ending breeze. 

Barbados functions like 
clockwork, from the tele- 
phone system to banking 
and public transport Cater- 


Leslle Colltt chooses a holiday of sharp contrasts in the Caribbean and South America 


ing to the . whims of north- 
erners is how Barbados, 
which once barely eked a liv- 
ing from sugar, has pros- 
pered from up-market tour- 
ism and the growing 
financial services sector. The 
beaches are spotlessly clean 
and safe. Ours, at Lawrence 
Gap. was raked each morn- 
ing by a squad of local 
women and discreetly 
pat rolled by stern-faced 
policemen. Everything is 
geared towards assuring 
stress-free holidays. 

Well, almost everything. 
Vendors working at Law- 
rence Gap and the moored 
cruise ships relentlessly 
assault visitors with their 
overpriced wares. Service 
standards, especially in 
rental cars, fail to match 
prices. Our $75-a-day open 
mini moke came complete 
with broken gearshift, elec- 
trical wiring dang lin g to the 
floor pedals and a grimy 
windscreen. 

We - my wife, myself, my 
son and his girlfriend - set 
off one afternoon Tor Bridge- 
town. our expectations 


aroused by the travel bro- 
chure photos of ‘‘Little 
England’s" quaint capital 
with its Lord Nelson column 
and colonial-era buildings. 
The minibus dropped us off 
at the last stop and we 
trudged towards the town 
centre through back streets 
strewn with refuse. 

Bridgetown, we soon dis- 
covered, consisted mainly of 
nondescript commercial 
buildings and had lost what- 
ever charm it may have had. 
At dinner, in what was 
touted as the town's leading 
seafood restaurant, each of 
our entrees consisted of 
locally caught fish - which 
might as well have been pre- 
pared in some distant, land- 
locked country. 

With a few exceptions, 
most of the restaurants we 
tried in Lawrence Gap - said 
to be some of the best on the 
island - were mediocre. Yet 
the many yuppies from 
Britain and the US could not 
seem to care less, drowning 
their taste buds during 
happy hour in a US-style 
Irish pub and scorching 



them afterwards at a nearby 
Mexican restaurant. 

One evening, as we 
despaired of trying to find an 
authentic Bajan meal, our 
son led us to Braddie’s. a 
local rum shop not listed in 
any of the local restaurant 
guides. The minute we 
entered I knew that this was 
the Barbados I had been 
searching for. At first wary, 
the locals at the bar soon 
engaged us in conversation. 
Fred, sitting on one side of 


me . was the only white man 
among them. 1 tried to place 
his accent somewhere in the 
British Isles. 

“Oh no." he laughed. “I’m 
born Barbadian - I’ve 
always lived here." 

The owner produced a 
batch of succulent chicken 
wings which we devoured. 
Did he have fish by any 
chance? He disappeared and 
returned with the answer: 
kingfish. He set the single 
table in the adjoining room 


- its only adornment a sun- 
bleached mural of a snowy 
winter landscape. We sat 
down to delicious grilled fish 
served with golden fries, two 
spicy sauces and fresh bread. 
When we left, one of the 
patrons, a grizzle d Barba- 
dian who had been talking 
with my son, stood up and 
vigorously shook our hands. 
The experience was worth 
more than all the pristine 
beaches on the island. 

We flew to Caracas only a 
couple of hours from Barba- 
dos but a world away In con- 
trasts. The red roots of the 
barrios glowed in the setting 
sun. The sea of shacks in the 
hills surrounding Caracas 
appear less brutal than in 
the heat of day. At night we 
gorged ourselves at Urrutia, 
a Basque restaurant, on mar- 
inated fish with loaves of hot 
crisp bread, incredibly ten- 
der baby goat and Mere fish 
cooked to perfection. Amply 
forewarned about the soar- 
ing crime rate in the sprawl* 
ing Venezuelan capital, we 
encountered nothing but 
helpfulness when we got lost 


on the wrong side of the city. 

On our tours westwards 
from Caracas we savoured 
frothy, freshly squeezed 
watermelon, passion fruit 
and pineapple Juices sold at 
roadside stands, along with 
baskets of mangoes and tiny 
sweet bananas. 

Small wonder that Ven- 
ezuelan bars mixed such 
superb rum punches, made 
with fresh fruit and not con- 
centrate. We crossed the 
coastal mountains, winding 
through a lush cloud forest 
of immense beauty, then 
descended to Choroni, a fish- 
ing village. A dot on file wild 
Venezuelan coast of the 
Caribbean, Choroni has sev- 
eral hostels with gmali but 
clean rooms and a beautiful 
hacienda inn. La Casa de I os 
Garcia, outside town. 

The town beach was small 
and fell well short of Barba- 
dos standards with its bottle 
caps and plastic litter. But 
the water was clean. 

We had tasty fish soup at 
one of the beachside restau- 
rants, where I may have. 
picked up the intestinal par- 


asites which accompanied 
me home. The village itself 
had several good restaurants 
especially the one located at 
the river bridge leading to 
the Playa Grande. 

The German couple who 
own it serve superb creole- 
style Mestizo cuisine. On a 
sultry Saturday evening, we 
dined on the verandah over- 
looking the river. In the dis- 
tance, stands of bamboo 
formed a graceful arch 
across the water while fish- 
ing boats were moored near- 
by. Strains of Afro-Carib- 
bean music wafted across 
the river from a space in 
front of the fish transport 
company building which 
danHng couples . had trans- 
formed into an impromptu 
disco. 

Perhaps this was what the 
Venezuelan historian meant 
when he said that bis people 
looked outward to the Carib- 
bean rather than inward to 
South America. 

■I Leslie Colitt stayed at 
Bresmay Apartment Hotel in 
Barbados (tel: 001246-42S 
6131. fax 7722. He flew to 
Venezuela courtesy of Aeros- 
postal Airlines Caracas. 
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Ski Special 


October 4- 1997 


Do you have a ski chalet, apartment or 
lodge to let this winter? 

Take advantage of the Weekend's F's special ski magazine and advertise your chalet to over 
800,000 readers who are frequent travellers and love skiing. 


The ski magazine will appear 
within our award winning 
How to Spend ft magazine 
on Saturday October 4. 


Example advertisement 
Price: £450+vat 



MERIBEL 

4 dlb bed lux chalet next 
to slopes. Fully catered. Satellite 
TV. mod cons. Avail: Jan - April ‘98 
£xxx per week. 

Tel: xxxxxxx Faxrxxxxxxx 


Actual size: 
74mm x 
68mm 


How to book you advertisement: 

All you need to do is send us a .photo of your chalet together with 30 words describing it. 
Please complete the form below and send it all to reach us no later than September 9, 1997. 

For further information or advise on your advertisement please contact: 

Paul Meakins Tel +44 171 873 3218 Fax: +44 171 873 3098 E-mail paul.meakins@ft.com 


Advertisement Booking Form 


Name . . 
Address 


Daytime Telephone 

Please book (number) chalet advertisement at a cost of £450+vat (£528.75) each. 

Payment by: _ ^ , 

AMEX* /VISA* /MASTERCARD* /CHEQUE* (payable to: The Financial Times) *delete as applicable 


Credit card number 


Exp date /. 


Signature 


Back to an old world 

Stewart Dalby enjoys what's left of old Alexandria 


Please send this form together with a colour photograph of your property and a 30 maximum of text to: 
Paul Meakins, Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge, London SEL 9HL, to reach us by September 8, 1997 


T here are at least 
three good reasons 
for starting a short 
break to Egypt in 
Alexandria rather than 
Cairo, now there are direct 
flights from London's Heath- 
row airport. 

First, the airport at Alex- 
andria is less of an assault 
course than Cairo. Alexan- 
dria is a coastal city so the 
climate is milder, the city is 
less congested and frantic 
than the Egyptian capital. 

Second, if you must go to 
the capital for shopping, the 
museums, a trip on the Nile 
or to see the grand pyramids 
at Giza, it is possible to take 
a pleasant train ride from 
the coast. It is air-condi- 
tioned. costs £3.90 first-class 
one way, including drinks 
and a meal, and it takes just 
two hours. 

Third, there is a marked 
absence of the aggressive 
begging and hawking which 
bedevils travel in third 
world cities - not to mention 
parts of London and English 
coastal resorts such as 
Brighton and Hastings. 
There are beggars, of course, 
but they are not persistent 
Alexandria is, or was, one 
of the great cities of antiq- 
uity. Having conquered 
Greece, tbe Macedonian gen- 
eral who became Alexander 
the Great set his sights on 
Egypt Once be had subdued 
the Persians - then occupy- 
ing parts of Egypt - Alexan- 
der built his capital on 
the Mediterranean fishing 
port in 332 BC. hence Alex- 
andria. 

One of his generals started 
the Ptolemy dynasty, which 
ruled Egypt for the following 
300 years. The last of the 
Ptolemys was Cleopatra. 
When she committed sui- 
cide. Egypt became part of 
the Roman Empire. 

During the Ptolemys' rule 
Alexandria became an 
important port on the trade 
routes to India and the East. 
Its library once contained 
500,000 volumes and was a 
foremost centre of learning. 
The Pharos lighthouse, a 
400ft, offshore tower, was 
considered one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Little remains of this 
golden age. The buildings 
and remains of antiquity are 
buried below the Art Deco 
and late 19th century Italian- 
ate buildings which make up 
the Old Town. The Pharos 
lighthouse collapsed in an 



Alexandria: it is st9 possible to finger with literary ghosts 


earthquake around 1300, and 
the sand-coloured Qaitbay 
fort, imposing and magiste- 
rial. is built on the site. 

Cleopatra’s Needle stands 
on the Victoria embank- 
ment. in London, but Pom- 
pey's pillar. 70ft tall, is still 
in Alexandria. 

What is exciting, though, 
is that either by accident or 
design - there are a number 
of excavation and explora- 
tion programmes taking 
place - more ancient archi- 
tecture is coming to light. A 
Roman amphitheatre was 
discovered in i960 when a 
Polish contractor was 
attempting to build a block 
of flats. Earlier this century, 
the catacombs of Korn es- 
Shogafa were discovered 
when a donkey cart fell 
through part of the roof. 
This is the largest known 
Raman burial site in Egypt 

At the Graeco-Roman 
museum, you will be told 
that most of the 40.000 items 
on display, including some 
heads of Alexander and the 
Caesars, were found as a 
consequence of building 
work rather than deliberate 
excavation. 

Most interesting is the 
present underwater excava- 
tion in the harbour where a 
team of divers, led by a 
French archaeologist, has 
brought up part of the 
Pharos. 

In the 1930s and 1940s, 
Alexandria enjoyed a renais- 
sance. There was an influx 
of Europeans, particularly 
Greeks, It became a raffishly 
cosmopolitan city of intrigue 
and commerce with literary' 


undertones. It still looks like 
a European Mediterranean 
city rather than an Arab 
one. And it was during the 
pre-war period that Law- 
rence Durrell's four novels. 
The Alexandria Quartet, 
were set 

It is still possible to savour 
tbe Bohemianism and linger 
with titerary ghosts in the 
twisty back streets, book- 
shops and pavement cafes of 
the Old Town. The Cecil 
Hotel on the Comiche has 
been refurbished but not 
offensively so; it stiff retains 
an air of grandeur. It was 
there that E.M. Forster 
stayed during the first world 
war when he was posted to 
Alexandria as a Red Cross 
worker. 

D urrell would take 
coffee In the Tri- 
anon Cafe under 
the Metropole 
Hotel, across the square 
from the CedL Justine, his 
fictional heroine, would eat 
patisserie at Fastroudis, 
another Art Deco cafe smell- 
ing of sandalwood, a few 
blocks from the seafront and 
past others filled with men 
smoking hubble-bubble pipes 
and playing backgammon. 

Forster became friendly 
with Constantin Cavafy. 
Alexandria's - most famous 
native-born poet. Cavafy's 
house is now a museum. 
Down a scruffy back street 
close to' the centre, the pink 
stucco, three-storey building 
is said to have housed a 
brothel on the ground floor. 

I bought the last copy of 
his poems at the museum 

T 


HotXJrt Haring 

translated by the Irish poet 
Desmond O'Grady. His own 
poem, ‘‘Cavafy in Alexan- 
dria*' gives some of the fla- 
vour of the city in its 
brasher pre-war days. 

At the Elite Cate, Madame 
Kristina holds a nightly 
salon beneath her Picasso 
and Toulouse-Lautrec prints. 
Bom 74 years ago to a Greek 
merchant, she reminisces 
about Cavafy. "A nice man 
but he could be difficult, 
monsieur," she says. “So 
many people would come 
monsieur, businessmen, mil- 
lionaires, the opera would 
come, the theatre. 1 use to 
hold regular art exhibitions. 
It was very lively." . 

Her brother, son and sister 
have all left, but she will 
stay. T was born here and 
they are nice to me." 

When. Nasaer came to 
power in 1958. Alexandria 
gradually became a resort 
for the Cairenes. This meant 
that the comiche, from the 
Old Town right up to the 
Muntazah palace at the west- 
ern end, some 20km, has 
been filled with undistin- 
guished apartment blocks 
and holiday homes. The once 
desolate coastline, stretching 
to El Alaraein, is , also 
sprouting a rash of unattrac- 
tive resorts. I hope they do 
riot redevelop the Old Town, 
crumbling though It may be. 
■ British Mediterranean 
Airways flies to Alexandria 
three times a week from 
Heathrow. A business class 
return- costs £1,712 and an 
economy class return is avail - 
able from £814. £or reserva- 
tions, caU 0345-222111. 
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tourism , started . there 40 
igP but Tolerated, 
d large, soothu .AB fbr 
. v giAj ff.flTn., Bitting in fiw. Plaza 

- jjj'.-cltabako drinkingbeer 

eating ’ crisps. The 
-iqrfare .iff; a. stone's throw 
: ftonr.-the old e st part of: the 
(^y; *GolTimbus put in twice 

• on his- Atlantic voyages; 
‘ancient, mansions f -still 
remain, white-faced, stone- 
xoigned^' with ornate balco- 

• nies carved in Canarian 

'itefe/;--— 1 . 

Behind me an the. square 
Is the Hotel Madrid where 
Franco spent the night of 
July IT 1936 and nest day 
launched the proclamation 
that launched the Spanish 
civil war. 1 " ’ ; 

Oh thefaf'Side of the 
square .Is the.. . one-time 
chunh 6f-a Franciscan mon- 
astery where the bones of 
hoy babies- were discovered. 
Sven | closer is the neo- 
classical Gdbmete Literorio 
^Literary Club.'founded by 
an Eri gfishmari remembered 
as Eoberto Houghton. Las 

- pahnas is certainly not short 
' on odd associations. 

-Meanwhile, my friend. 
Antcaiio Acosta, writer and 
broad cast er r is dilating on 
those flays. In the 19th and 
early” 20th centuries, when 
the TgngticTi mwrr.hnnt a gath- 

esedtbare^ Houghton among 
than,: to . serve a port that 
was fast, becoming a vital . 
link in Atlantic navigation. 
The port has faded, but 
much else . xemain& 

“The ’ English left their 
Tnarte on the lan g ua g e, ** says 
Acosta. “There’s cambuyo- 
Twro Jqr a salesman, taken 
from 'come buy one\ . There’s 
noife. winch is pretty: easy, 
jwBmfaig a local type of deco- 
rated knifed The English 
purportedly founded Spain’s 
first goif dub, now situated - 
on the lip of the beautiful 
Volcanic Crater Of Bandanas , 

"behind the town. 

. _ The golf club has a spcrty- 
style hotel , and a lovely 




Dancing in the street; Las Palmas is still an engaging city 


Dams Stock/ Mogrun 


Las Palmas: city of 
provincial comfort 

Adam Hopkins enjoys its ever-more cosmopolitan atmosphere 


course designed by Mac- 
kenzie Ross. The local aris- 
tos and fat cats play there 
now, along with resident 
Scandinavians and a few 
Japanese businessmen. 

The city below is ever- 
more cosmopolitan. Russians 
and Koreans have come 
ashore from fishing boats 
and stayed: West African 
street-salespeople abound. 
Former residents of the 
Spanish Sahara, after years 
of bitter war against 
Morocco, are there via refu- 
gee camp« in Algeria. People 
worry about crime and 
drugs, just as in any other 
biggish city, but Las Palmas 
is-comfortinjgly provincial as 
weH 

A glance at either of the 
two newspapers will show 
how tight the focus is on 
local matters, how acute the 
rivalry with neighbouring 
Tenerife, and how deter- 


mined thp Canarios are to 
make their own the best of 
the two carnivals. 

The city is most engaging, 
in spite of a multi-lane high- 
way dividing the front from 
the ocean. At the northern 
end is the Playa de las Can- 
teras, where cheap restau- 
rants and more expensive 
hotels rise behind an excel- 
lent sandy beach, protected 
by a low reef. 

The promenade is crowded 
from early morning until 
well after dark. This is 
where tourism began, in the 
1950s, and the district has 
subsequently had its ups and 
downs. To walk the short 
distance from your hotel to 
the fairly stately square of 
Santa Catalina, where locals 
play chess in the shade of 
ficus trees, you have to pass 
through a tatty red light dis- 
trict. thronged also with 
electrical warehouses. 


(Though free port status is 
long gone, there is no IVA or 
value added tax. Prices for 
electronics, and for perfume, 
remain keen.) 

That is the northern end. 
Way, way down at the 
southern side of the linear 
city, there lies the oldest 
part, known as Vegueta. It 
was founded in 1478 while 
the Spaniards were trying to 
conquer the island, battling 
bitterly with a people still 
living Stone Age fives. It 
took another five years to 
overcome them. 

Apart from the handsome 
Old Canarian architecture, 
the best thing in Vegueta 
is the Museo Canarlo, 
devoted to that defeated pop- 
ulation. Farmers and fisher- 
men (they fished from the 
rocks, having lost all know- 
ledge of navigation), they 
seem so dose that you can 
almost touch them. 


Evocative archaeological 
sites are a great feature of 
the rest of Gran Canaria. 
There is a Columbus 
museum, a big cathedral, 
four centuries in construc- 
tion, Art Nouveau facades 
and villas set in gardens - 
the work of the early 
English, as you may guess. 

Perilously close to some of 
Spain's least appetising mass 
tourism. Las Palmas is a 
place that you can really use 
and feeL 

■ Adam Hopkins flew from 
Luton with Britannia Air- 
toays, flight only, £219 in 
June, bookable via Thomson 
Holidays, ring 0990-329300. or 
contact your high street 
travel agent. Ground 
arrangements were made by 
Mundi Color (0171-828 6021). 
One week’s B&B in the 
Reina Isabel Hotel. Las 
Palmas, costs £283 per per- 
son. 


The hidden gems 
along the Borders 


S mailholm Tower 
rises almost impossi- 
bly from a huge rock 
on a hill near the 
Scottish Borders town of 
Kelso. All around is deso- 
late, rocky moor, brooding 
above the fertile farmland 
which once sustained the 
Pringles and Scotts who 
used to live in the 16th cen- 
tury tower. 

Places like Smailholm 
once protected the peasant 
farmers who worked the 
land, although that protec- 
tion was often of the type 
described in a local word 
which later entered the 
English language - black- 
mail. The Border lands were 
preyed on for centuries from 
places like Smailholm by 
bands of armed robbers, 
who fought and stole from 
each other, regardless of 
nationality, for ce ntur ies. 

The really successful ban- 
dits became rich and 
obtained more land and 
titles from monarchy to per- 
suade them to keep the 
peace - cm the poacher-turn- 
ed-gamekeeper principle. As 
life became less lawless, fine 
houses replaced grim towers 
and along came Sir Walter 
Scott to romanticise the bor- 
der reivers and collect old 
songs about them. 

Now reivers' descendants 
sell cream teas, postcards, 
shortbread and souvenir 
mugs in their mansions, and 
have sold lesser houses to 
become hotels. 

The contrasting land- 
scapes make good touring 
and walking terrain in an 
area largely ignored by visi- 
tors, too- bnsy dashing 
through it or flying over it 
on the way to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow or the Highlands. 
It is about an hour’s drive 
from Edinburgh airport, and 
Great North East Railway 
runs fast trains from Lon- 
don to Berwick, just on the 
English side of the border. 

With a chain of small 
towns, instead of a single 
centre, and without an 
internationally recognised 
tourist trap - no Edinburgh 
Castle or monster-bearing 
loch to be seen - it is less 
geared to tourism. 

The upside of this is that 


the sights are less crowded. 
The downside is that the 
signposting is erratic 
enough to make a good road 
map essential and yon 
should not take anything for 
granted. We had difficulty 
finding coffee in Jedburgh 
on a Sunday morning, and 
the rnlned abbey wbicb 
do mina tes the town did not 
open until &30pm. 

Some places can be for- 
given for opening late: there 
were few visitors to the 
chilling bulk of Hermitage 
Castle, a few points higher 
than Smailholm in the grim- 
ness league, lurking in wild- 
ish territory near nowhere 
in particular. It looks like a 
place which has seen much 
murder and treason, as 
indeed it has. There is even 
the statutory connection 
with Mary Queen of Scots. 

There is even 
the statutory 
connection 
with Mary 
Queen 
of Scots 

Hermitage is in the west- 
ern marches of the borders, 
where the scenery is wilder. 
Hawick and Selkirk, the 
main centres, are practical 
min towns, less geared to 
tourists than eastern centres 
snch as Eyemonth, Kelso 
and Melrose. 

There is a good sprinkling 
of cast-off country houses, 
much patronised by fishing 
parties and golfers, includ- 
ing Sunlaws, near Kelso, 
and Chimside House, a hid- 
den star near Duns, as well 
as good central hotels in 
most of the principal towns. 

Many of those towns also 
have the shells of the huge 
Border abbeys, burned in 
the 1540s: just Henry VHTs 
way of trying to promote the 
marriage of his son Edward 
to the infant Mazy Queen of 
Scots. Gallows humour 
refers to the episode as the 
“rough wooing". 

At the other extreme there 
are great houses: Adam- 


built Paxton House and Mel- 
lerstain in Berwickshire, 
Scott’s redoubt or Abbots- 
ford, near Melrose. Thirls- 
tane, Traqnair, and the 
enormous Floors Castle - 
basic model by William 
Adam, grandiloquent flour- 
ishes by Giles Playfair - 
built just far enough from 
Kelso to be away from the 
prying eyes of the 18th cen- 
tury townsfolk. 

Paxton is an 18th century 
Palladia^ gem, created by 
John and James Adam - the 
interior was finished by the 
third brother, Robert - for a 
peer of the realm who had 
the mistaken impression 
that he was going to marry 
the daughter of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. Fifty 
years later, an extraordi- 
nary picture gallery was 
added, now used by the 
National Galleries of Scot- 
land. 

The house claims the best 
public collection of 18th and 
19th century furniture in 
Scotland, including most of 
the house's original Chip- 
pendale furniture, and an 
inventive teddy bear trail 
attempts to keep children 
amused for long enough to 
enable parents to enjoy ft. 

In contrast to the unified 
Georgian sophistication of 
Paxton, Abbotsford is an 
individualistic Regency 
mansion built with the 
wealth of Scott's successful 
legal career, with eclectic 
furnishing ranging from 
Raeburn paintings to loot 
from Waterloo. 

Raeburn also features 
strongly at Floors, along 
with Matisse, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds and Augustus 
John. Its acres of rooms 
have plenty of space for 
antique furni t ur e and porce- 
lain, and walls hung with 
17th c en t ury Brussels tapes- 
tries. But think hard before 
you get engaged there - the 
omens are not good - the 
publicity says that is what 
the Duke and Duchess of 
York did. 

Tom Lynch 

■ Tom Lynch travelled as a 
guest of die Scottish Borders 
Tourist Board, High Street. 
Selkirk, tel 01750-20555- 
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A -WOULD OP ELEGANT RESORTS 

JP 0 RTU GAL 

Eqjoy the - excellent spotting fttiHtie*, 
including golf; at the Algarve’s stylish 
• Quinta Do Lago. 7 nights from £920. 

hurohb 01244 897 777 brochure 


THAILAND 

Superb 2-oorey pavffion notes at Dost 
RayavadeCr .an infaun al .beach resort, from 
r £1420 (phu free room upgmde-tmal Oct.). 
rbatowmB 01244. 897 888 mjocsurjb 


; ; ^CARIBBEAN 

Country-house style and beocb-clnb b athing at 
Moiwpdfor Plantation, News. 7 nights from 
£995 with 2 days free car hire nndl 31 Oct 

pamuNOi244 897 999 brochure 

Wet* U p* wfak. Off** DOS anfilUa >S jmr round. 



ITALY 


We spedafee in Corsica. 
Lovely selection of vfflas, 

: .' Cotta^ and hotels. Very 
: ftentSy, personal, service. 
ATTOATOL2847 

Tel 01 424 460046 Fax: 460033 


LA CUC1NA, 
ITALIAMA 

ttsfencookrig school on ' 
TuscanAJmbrian border. For 
moreirfotm afo n ' 
Tei:0181 7434162271 9922 




USA 


NEW YORK 

4 * hotel, Mon-Thu Aug 
single £ 89 , Sept £ 99 . 
Travel With Us Ltd 

P 171 - 636-7222 


ULTIMATE AUSTRALIA. 
NEW ZEALAND & Fill : 

Contact the true specialise for the 


, individnaDy tailored itineraries. 
Cali to receive our broch ur es. 
Travel Portfolio 
01284762255 ^ ’ 

ABTAV57B , 


CRUISING 


CRUISE PEOPLE SPECIAL 
Free 1st Class AM. 

S Oversea Odyssey Cruises, 47-81 
days. Spr/Aut 1998. Incfim 
. Ocean, S. America, SE Asia 
•171 723 2450/0806526313 


FLIGHTS 


TRAIUEggpERS 

. r i e imn i » 1 1 * t s 

FOR THE REAL LOWDOWN ON 
FIRST A BUSINESS CLASS TRAVEL 

With the highest standard of service and best value 
for money you will find anywhere. 

• Tailormade packages • Hotels • Car hire • Tours 
• Cruises • Travel insurance 


CURRENT BEST BUY 
BUSINESS CLASS TO AUSTRALIA 
FOR £1149 RETURN PER PERSON 

(based on husband 8 wife travelling together) 

Call now lor your Iroo copy of ;he T.-nilJinder Magazine ona 
Tr;i!l!mdtTB Tailormade Worldwide & TJorth America brochures 

194 Kensington High Sireel. London IVo 7RG Tel: 0171-933 3444 
53 Deansgale. Manchester M3 2FF Tel 0161-S39 3434 
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GERMANY 

Daily low cost flights 
and hotel 

accommodation. All 
major CC. German 
Travel Centre 0181 
429 2900 ABTA 90685 
ATOL 2977 IATA 


HOSWM TOURS ABTA VI 996 KTOL 2809 
& ATTO Tlrue spodafcjs lor Germany. AS 
typH of hcMoys TM: 0116 271 9922 


TANZANIA 



AFRICA 


Don't just watc 

PLA 

- kbofing -hot air ballooning - 

- microlighting - golf- wine mute 

- canoe safari - scuba diving - 
■ water skiing - bunjl jumping - 

- snorkelling - white water rafting - 

in SOUTH AFRICA 
and ZIMBABWE 
For more details on our all-indusive, 
luxury holidays call AFRICAN HEAT on 

0171 833 9207 

LOOK OUT FOR OUR SPECIAL PROMOTIONS IN 
MAXIM AND STUFF MAGAZINES ON SALE 2ND OCT 
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TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

ZIMBABWE. BOTSWANA. NAMIBIA. 
ZAMBIA. KENYA. TANZANIA £. 
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BARBADOS 

FESTIVAL of GOLF 

Stay tu Sandy Lane, take pan in a few days 
of relaxed competition golf and enjoy all die 
fipfllhM q £ rfiie famous Itiifif y fCSOfT. An 
ideal holiday for begi n ners, lady golfers and 
dob gotten alike. 7 nights from £1475- 
FUgfats depart Heathrow 18 October -and 
return 25 October. Extra nights optional 
from ,£120 p-p.p-n. 

Please call for broch ur e with full derails. 



Luxurious ranwtt totqes WalWnQ. 
canoeing, ridtag ami vehteta safaris with 
the vety best gudes. Superb wMWb. 
Adventure wttfi comfort Call us to create 
your Ideal safari. 

Tefc (01604) 20979 FtDc39B78 
a? Miw fm w whw i. HW ’ sa 

APWCA m 

EXCLUSIVE B 


GOLF 



Make a start and 
team to play in 
lovely Borders 
area of Scotland. 
Professional 
instruction and 
accompanied 
games on 


local courses 

Enjoy your stay in a country 
house as a family 
guest.WeeMy courses. 

101835) 850759 



Whilst cate is taken to establish tint euradveniaBS are bona fide, readers arc 
strongly recommended t) ahe their awn precautions before entering tap any 
agreement. 


pCi CONNECTIONS 

[0171 629 5858 1 


Don't Miss 

The Essential 
Hotel Guide 

next Saturday August 30 


If you are looking for the ideal place for a 
weekend break or week away, then look no 
further than The Essential Hotel Guide for an 
excellent collection of advertised London and 
country house hotels and Inns. 

For advertising details call 
Stephen Marston on 0171 873 3503 or 
fax 0171 873 3098 
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The smelly jelly with plastic fantastic 


Q: Why does a Trabant have 
only one exhaust pipe ? 

A: Because, if it had two, it 
would be mistaken for a 
wheelbarrow. 


T he Trabant - along 
with such others as 
Moskvitches, Ladas. 
2CVs and Skodas 
(before Volkswagen got its 
hands on that company) - 
was the butt of myriad jokes. 
Were they a little unfair on 
the car that kept East Ger- 
mans on the move for 
decades? 

The spluttering, boxy little 
vehicle - the company 
hailed it as the Legend on 
Wheels - was born in 1957 at 
Sachsenrtng Automobil- 
werke Zwickau (SAZ) in East 
Germany. The name Tra- 
bant. meaning satellite, was 
adopted after the Soviets put 
the first Sputnik in space. 

Production of the car, for 
which an East German had 
to wait up to 15 years, aver- 
aged 140.000 a year. After 
some early modifications, 
the 18 hp Trabi. as it was 
known affectionately, hardly 
changed. 

Tbe body was made origi- 
nally of resin-reinforced 
papier-mache, but later Tra- 
bis used plastic resin 
reinforced with fibre, includ- 
ing cotton waste. 

Bob Beauchamp. 52. who 
owns the Fairfield garage in 


S talling a 

silver-winged 
Porsche 911 Turbo 
right in front of the 
beautiful people on the 
Carlton Hotel terrace in 
Cannes does notbing for the 
image. But why worry? It 
was a minor set-back 
following a triumphal, 
ton-up passage across 
France, borne along in tbe 
ultimate Volkswagen with 
the acceleration of a 
Phantom jet. the thirst of an 
Australian sheep shearer 
and tbe pulling power of 
Pamela Harriman. 

“ Great car for a 
teenager," said one of a 
thousand insistent admirers 
who seemed to think any 
pimply yonth with an eye on 
the main chance could 
simply swap his "Jules" and 
“Jacqui" Renault for 
£100.000 worth of motoring 
magic. 

The big question is, can 
you get away with it when 
you have turned 50 - an age 
when your hormones are 
more inclined to settle for 
an anonymous, two 
litre-powered armchair? 

‘'Sorry to dump it on 
you." said my apologetic 
nephew, "but could you look 
after the car while I’m in 
Australia for a few 
months?" The secret is to 
keep a straight face and 
affect disinterest. “I 


T his hot. dry August 

has surprised those 
of us on quick- 
draining soils. Hor- 
rible echos of 1995 have 

started to develop in the 

flowerbeds. Anything sus- 
ceptible has started to droop 
and I have been cutting my 
way through the jungle 
before placing ‘strategic 
hoses to bring the leaves of 
wilting Veronicas and 
autumn-flowering Rudbeck- 
ias back to normaL 
While cutting the jungle, 
you notice how much of it is 
already setting seed. The 
most persistent flowers in 
my garden are those which 
were raised from seed. Ide- 
ally, you should have started 
new ones off last month, but 
it is still not too late to 
experiment, armed with the 
catalogues of Thompson & 
Morgan of Ipswich and Chil- 
tem Seeds of inversion in 
Cumbria. There are other 
good sources, but these two 
give most of us all we need 
for a lifetime. 

Seed is already forming on 
one of my special favourites 


East Germans knew the Trabant as the Legend on Wheels. Ivor W illiams raises an eyebrow 


Birmingham, enthuses over 
the bodywork. “Objects just 
bounce oft the body if the 
car’s not going loo fast." he 
says. "And going fast is diffi- 
cult" This is Just as well - a 
Trabi body was reduced to 
rubble in one 28 mph Ger- 
man crash test. 

Nonetheless. Beauchamp 
has sold dozens of them. Six 
went in one go to the Irish 
rock band U2. which used 
them to promote its album 


Aciitung, Baby. 

Beauchamp snapped them 
up after swarms of Trabis 
wheezed across the border 
into West Germany after the 
fall of the Berlin wall. At 
that time. East Germans 
were trading their Trabis for 
West German models as if 
the former weregoing out of 
fashion (they were). And 
since the Trabis were the 
only asset thousands of refu- 
gees took with them in their 


exodus, tbe authorities in 
Bonn waived emission con- 
trol rules for them. 

Beauchamp offered friends 
and relatives a free weekend 
in Germany if they promised 
to bring Trabis back to tbe 
UK. He then sprayed tbe 
mostly dull, grey cars in 
bright colours and sold 
them, mainly to youngsters 
looking for a cheap run- 
about 

What about handling and 


roadholding? “Absolutely 
appalling,” says Beauchamp. 
“It’s like trying to drive a 
giant jelly. But they're as 
tough as old boats - they 
were built to withstand the 
ruts and holes of East Ger- 
man roads. They even have 
Independent suspension - 
although, sometimes, the 
suspension appears to be 
independent of the car. But 
they just don't die, and the 
plastic body means they 


never rot" 

Beanchamp reckons he 
can get 68 mph from his own 
Trabi if the wind is in the 
right direction (one of the 
few ever to become a com- 
pany car. perhaps?) but, for 
the OdQ mph figure, “you’d 
need a calendar". 

As for instruments, the 
cars have a speedometer (in 
kilometres) and not much 
else. Some had a crude 
device to tell how much fuel 
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you were using but. with 
most, yon have to consult a 
dipstick in the tank, which 
is under the bonnet. The 
seats are minimal in tbe 
extreme and have no neck 
restraints. 

And repairs? “A piece of 
cake," says Beauchamp. 
“Anybody with a ounce of 
mechanical know-how can 
weak on them. Most of them 
have a 600 cc, twocyhnder. 
two-stroke engine and you 
can get the whole thing oat 
in no time." He adds: “The 
record for getting an engine 
out and bade again and run- 
ning is 14 minutes." 

There has even been a 
“classic” Trabant rally along 
the famous Route 66. the 
first US highway to link east 
and west, , and one entered 
the ,Monte Carlo' rally in 
1932. A jaunt from Leipzig to 
Morocco and back took place 
the same year, after failed 
attempts to get them Into 
the Paris-Dakar rally. 

You can customise them, 
too. A store near Frankfurt 
sells moulded mahogany 
gearsticks. sporty leather 
Italian steering wheels, and 
front and rear spoilers. And 
it can supply a convertible 
version. 

The problem of recycling 
has produced some novel 
solutions. Werner Reichelt, 


A Porsche 
that's 
made for 
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suppose so. though heaven 
knows when I'll get the 
chance to give it a run." 

The chance had to wait all 
of 20 min tries after his 
aircraft had taken off from 
London’s Heathrow airport. 
First a tentative trip or two 
around town, getting used 
to a clutch guaranteed to 
give yon calf muscles like a 
shot-putter, and to a throttle 
which delivers 0-60 mph 
(96.5 kph) in under four 
seconds and threatens to 
arrange an early rendezvous 
with the Mir space station. 


Only one statistic is more 
impressive: the air-cooled 
craft comes to a standstill 
from 60 mph in just 2.6 
seconds. Next, test oat its 
400 horsepower up a 
motorway. Tbe trick is to' 
remember you can reach the 
legal speed limit in the time 
it takes to say “guilty, sir" - 
and also to pass under, 
rather than over, the 
bridges. 

Apart from that, there is 
really not much advice yon 
can give anyone driving a 
Porsche Turbo for the first 


time; just bang on to the 
steering wheel and aim. 
Whatever you do: 

■ Don’t slow down around 
corners - the beast despises 
wimpish Indecision. 

■ Do try to avoid debris: 
one new tyre can set you 
back £600. 

■ Make sure the 10-speaker 
stereo system is screaming 
something suitable by the 
Smashing Pumpkins. 

But enough of the 
technicalities. The main 
purpose of the car lies in its 
prowess as a 185 mph 


(298 kph) posing machine. If 
you do not like being stared 
at, scrutinised and 
dissected; if yon are not 
prepared to dress 
permanently as though you 
are on your way to watch 
polo with Prince Charles - 
forget it 

On Le Shuttle between 
England and France, 
passengers gathered to 
watch my wife and I eat our 
sandwiches self-consciously 
and to guess the width of 
the tyres. In St Paul de 
Vence, we were stars, 


watched every step as we 
casually choreographed our 
emergence from the cockpit. 

In Amiens, we were asked 
for our autographs; in 
Vence, we were 
Immortalised on video; in 
Aix-en-Provence, a car park 
attendant pleaded with us 
for a spin - to London; in 
Carpentras, garage 
mechanics clapped as we 
refuelled. 

There was the odd 
worrying moment - one 
recalls particularly the 
20-strong group of 


Juan-le-Pins party-goers 
who all tried to climb 
through the sun-roof to kiss 
us. 

Sadly, we let down most 
of those who go potty over a 
Porsche; we are. after all, 
far too feeble to be allowed 
to dean its windows, let 
alone drive the thing. 
Everywhere we went 
expressions of longing and 
lust were not directed at a 
driver and navigator of a 
certain age; we were the 
anti-climax, the furry fruit 
in the bowl of glistening 


I t is fair to say that the 
Skoda Felicia and 
SEAT Arosa are at the 
bottom of the Volkswa- 
gen Group’s six-model pyra- 
mid. But. bearing in mind 
that most of their mechani- 
cal bits and pieces are also 
used in Volkswagen -badged 
cars - and even in up- 
market Audis - their prices 
are keen. Arosas start at 
£6,995 and the cheapest Feli- 
cia is onJy £5.999. 

The main difference 
between them is that the 
Arosa is a brand-new model 
while the Felicia is a hang- 
over from the days before 
the Berlin wall came down. 
At the time of the Felicia's 
conception. Skoda was a 
state-owned industry. Its 
products were sold mainly 
in the eastern bloc, where 
buyers were glad to be able 
to buy something better 
than the rubbishy antiques 
from the Lada. Moskvitch 
and Trabant factories (see 


Road Test /Stuart Marshall 


VW works wonders on dowdy Skoda 


No longer can the Felicia be dismissed as a poor relation of west European cars 


top story). 

Not long after the commu- 
nist regime collapsed, Volks- 
wagen moved Into Skoda 
and. ultimately, took con- 
trol. Production facilities for 
the Felicia and the new 
Octavia are now among the 
most modern in the world. 

New management, mas- 
sive investment, the use of 
Volkswagen mechanical and 
electrical components and 
rigorous quality controls 
have transformed Skodas. 

No longer can the Felicia 
be dismissed as a poor rela- 
tion of west European cars. 
And when the new Octavia 
arrives In Britain early next 


year, it will further change 
public perceptions of Skoda, 
because this pleasantly 
styled, VW Passat-sized car 
has tbe mechanicals of an 
Audi A3 but will sell from 
£10.000 upwards. 

Not having driven a Skoda 
(other than the new Octa- 
via) for some years, 1 was 
agreeably surprised when I 
spent a recent week with a 
Felicia 1.6-litre GLXi estate, 
which costs £8.689. 

The engine (75 horsepower 
at 4,500 rpm) ran quietly but 
did not pull very strongly at 
Jow revolutions, so the silky 
five-speed gearbox and light 
clutch had plenty of use. 


Cruising on the motorway, 
the Felicia estate is 
unstressed, but ride comfort 
is not its best feature. Even 
on smooth roads, it is 
bouncy. On rougher country 
roads, it heaves up and 
down when running light, 
although the ride improves 
with a full load. 

The power-assisted 
steering Is light at low 
speeds and when parking, 
adequately precise when 
driving on winding roads. 
Inside, the Felicia estate is 
quite attractive. It seats four 
adults without squashing 
and its load capacity is rea- 
sonable, although heavy 


things have to be bumped 
over a raised sill. 

There are one or two oddi- 
ties. For example, the cen- 
tral locking works only on 
tbe doors, not tbe tailgate. 
And there are separate 
switches for the parking 
lights and hrarfiights 


C ompared with tbe 
dismal east Euro- 
pean cars of a few 
years ago, the Feli- 
cia is impressive. Although 
benefiting enormously from 
VW Group’s input, it is still 
not quite the equal of a mod- 
ern west European or Far 
Eastern car. But then, of 


course, neither Is its price. 

The Arosa. which goes on 
sale in Britain next-Monday, 
is clearly a close relative of 
that excellent small car, the 
VW Polo. Prices, though, 
start at £6,995 for a one-litre 
three-door - which, remark- 
ably. includes power 
steering - against £8,418 for 
a comparably equipped Polo. 

At a mere lift 4in (3.5m) 
long, tbe one-litre Arosa has 
the makings of an ideal city 
runabout It is roomy inside 
because it is the tallest car 
in its class, Feather-light to 
drive and economical: 37.7 
mpg (7.51/100 km) in the 
urban cycle). Whole-life 


costs and retained values 
will, it is forecast, be 
unmatched. Air-conditioning 
is a £750 option. 

Even better in the urban/ 
suburban runabout role is 
the 1.4-Utre Arosa automatic 
(£7,895), which has golf 
buggy ease of driving cou- 
pled with livelier accelera- 
tion than the one-litre man- 
ual. The downside is heavier 
fuel consumption, but these 
things are relative: a com- 
bined town-and-open road 
figure of 36.7 mpg (7.71/ 
100km) is hardly excessive. 

The one-litre Arosa's low 
gearing - just under 20 mph 
(32 kph) per 1,000 rpm in 


Gardening 

Set seed now to bring 
blooms next summer 



Robin Lane Fox hacks through the late season melee 


which you can introduce by 
growing from a packet, sown 
In tbe next fortnight. The 
famil y Lychnis has very few 
members which are not 
worth a try, but the one 
which attracts most inquiry 
in a prominent place in our 
Oxford borders is Lychnis 
coronaria ocuiata. 

It is an almost white form 
of the ordinary Rose Cam- 
pion, but it has a pink centre 
and pink, radiating lines in 
the middle of the flower 
which fade as it ages. The 
farting is as pretty as it is in 
its hi gh season in June and, 
as a result, this particular 
form looks charming for 


more weeks than the others. 

It is amazingly easy to ger- 
minate and grow' and I re- 
commend it as one of those 
plants which you dot around 
or repeat near the front of a 
long border as it grows 
about two feet high. Once 
you have it from seed, you 
can divide it In spring, 
which it slightly dislikes, or 
you can dig up all the seed- 
lings which it scatters 
round. Seed-sowing now may 
sound a chore, but this 
under-patrouised plant is 
one you will bless. 

Uidess you ram a fork or 
trowel in them in the close 
season, you will also bless 


my mainstays of the 
moment, the Platycodons, 
sometimes known as Balloon 
Flowers. They are closely 
related to Campanulas, but 
they look their best in 
August and delight in dry 
weather. It would be absurd 
to buy them at £2.80 each 
when you can grow them by 
the hundred from seed sown 
now. Tbe blues and whites 
are excellent and 1 have 
come round to the pale pink. 

The recent introductions 
of half-hardy Salvias .have 
certainly changed the range. 
They have changed it so 
much that we risk forgetting 
the excellent sky-blue vari- 


ety which I have just been 
dead-heading, finding that 
its flowers from June are 
already setting seed. 

Salvia haematodes is a 
wonderfully obliging variety 
which sends up stems about 
three feet high from a flat 
clump of leaves which can 
then be lost in the late sum- 
mer mel£e. It comes up very 
easily from seed sown now. 

This weekend, I am imita- 
ting a friend who has tantal- 
ised me for the last two 
Mays with his brilliant 
shows of Iceland Poppies. 
They light up his garden 
while mine is waiting for the 
paeonies. But now they are 



Lychnis coronaria ocuhfa: easy to fle rmhato m. BoMm QAafan 


spreading everywhere by 
seeding themselves. Papaver 
nudicaule is the basic name 
and now is just the moment 
to start them off by sowing 
them into well-watered open 
ground. 

I tend to forget to water 
them enough and although 
they dislike transplanting. 1 
am starting mine in boxes 


where they will strike my 
consciousness' more often. 
They are one of those plants 
which you can dot all over 
the place and then reckon to 
keep for life as they seed 
themselves. The reds, 
oranges and yellows are the 
whole point of the exercise. 

None of these experiments 
is at all difficult If yon can 






cherries. If we had worn 
bobble hate and plastic 
sandals, we would have - 
drawn the same looks. 

My wife was unperturbed 
but I felt my age, a greying 
impersonator grasping at 
years gone by bnt, 
nevertheless, wishing my 
nephew wonld stay in 
Sydney until he picked up 
his pension. Jtis not to be. 

. Be is staying down under 
for a while - so, he Is selling 
the dream machine. Infamy. 
Betrayal. Time for a touch 
of nepbeweide? Should we 
makft him tm offer? Sell OUT 

second home and keep the 

Porsche in the family? 

My wife mu t t ers: “Grow 
up and grow old gracefully," 
and she is right, of course. 
How on earth could we keep 
a car as rtpmanrttog as a 
Tamagotchi and 10.000 
times more expensive? 

For goodness* sake, it has 
got enough luggage space 
for only one suitcase, a 
cool-box and three bottles of 
Pommery. But I still suspect 
she could be tempted. Tbe 
other day. she said: *T 
suppose if we bought one of 
those little wooden trailer 
things to hitch to the hack, 
it might work." 

On second thoughts, 1*0 
settle for happy memories. 
Back to the boring BMW. 


Michael Cassell 


fifth gear - makes it flexible 
in town but rather huzzy at , 
higher speeds. I would not j 
relish spending a full day on 
a motorway in one. - - 
lh spite of its small size, 
tbe Arosa tides well because 
it has a long wheelbase and 
its handling is neat and tidy. 

Another new SEAT intro- 
duction is the Ibiza TDi, 
claimed, to be Britain’s most 
economical car. It has a 
combined figure of 5 S3 mpg 
(4.791/iOOkm) and an urban 
consumption of 40.9 mpg 
(6.91/100 km). The engine is 
VW Group's unsurpassed 
IS-litre diesel with electroni- 
cally controlled direct injec- 
tion. Gearing is relaxing! y 
high for motorway driving, 
yet its general performance 
is more hot hatch than 
super economy. It costs 
£11,595 (three-door) and 
E1L995 (five-door). Like all 
SEATS and Skodas, it comes 
with a three-year, unlimited 
mileage warranty. 


grow radishes, you can grow 
any of the easy friends 1 
have mentioned. Personally, 
1 like to sow them all in a 
pot or box. surfacing them 
with VerxnicoJite which can 
now be bought in any plant 
shop. Wet it after yon have 
sprinkled if on top of the 
seeds and it will minimise 
the watering until germina- 
tion. 

You can then prick the 
results into boxes and plant 
them out next spring or even 
in late October. Allow for 
the habit of the Platycodon, 
which vanishes from sight 
until early, summer but is 
never dead, only at risk from 
your weeding. 

a Is always fun to have 
raised your own and con- 
spired successfully against 
cruel mother nature. It is 
particularly pleasing when 
yon raise 40. or so plants 
with ease, remembering that 
each of -them would cost you 
£&5Q or more from a nursery 
which is also about to sow 
them. You are not weekend 
readers of a financial paper 
for nothing. , 

i, 


who- helped to start the 
design process in 1952, pre- 
sided over the destruction of 
the cars in 1993 at a recycl- 
ing plant where they were 
made. Old Trabis were 
turned into flower pots, car- 
pet hacking, parit benches - 
even road founda t i on s. Dead 
Trabis are flattened by a 
roller, then shredded and 
chopped. The ensuing pile of 
plastic chips is then ready 
for recycling. . 

In east Berlin, a company 
has developed a -process for 
melting down Trabis and 
transforming than into fuel, 
white a biotechnological lab- 
oratory has developed bac- 
teria that is claimed to eat a 
Trabi in 20 days, leaving 
only a small pile of compost. 

The last Trabant, number 
3,096,099, rolled off the pro- 
duction line on April 30, 1991 
but lucky residents of 
Uzbekistan, in tbe former 
Soviet central . Asia, may 
soon be able to sample its 
delights. According to a 
report in Toshkentskaya 
Pravda, the country plans to 
restart production of the 
Trabi. Initially as an invalid 
vehicle. 

B eauchamp sums up those 
delights: “It's terribly dated, 
slow, smells, is unstable, 
incredibly noisy, with a min- 
imum of brakes. But it's also 
a lot of fun. 

"Want to buy one?" 


y 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 

jExnraTiONS . : r \ 

RttcwnuBoom- • - - 

Tefc 31-20-^73 2121 . r : 
-■VVI^lw- a ^ , ' H< ^®^-P rfrt fai£pand'- •' 
flings try James McNeill WhisrtJer - 
. (j 834-1903), who made several ' 

. journos' to the Netherlands between^ 
i^3and1903,most famously fn 
1889; when he produced- 14 etchings 
and pakAr^s Of Amsterdam. Also ; 
: T Jriduded.ai» works by Dutch - ; ' 

Contemporaries , to Now 9 . 

^BERUk: ■ 

CONCERTS - .- ' 

- • Konzerthaus Tel: 49-30-203090 
VftBeriiri Syrnphbhy. Orchastfa: - ■ ■ 
conducted ly Jiff B&ohtevek in works' 
'by-Brahms and Dvorak. with violin 
Bolofet Viktor. Trs^akow: Aug 23 ' . 

• Berlin Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Efiahu Inbal in works by 
KomgoJd, -Ligeti and Beethoven, wfth 
cdid soloist. Peter Bruns; Ai^g 28 

■ bonn : 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kimst- urid Auteteflunj^udle der 
Bundesrepuhfik Deutschland 

Tefc 48^226-917 .1236, .. 

Sigmar Poite.subtJtted The Three Lies 
of Pointing” this showindudes some 
180 loans documenting Polka's work 
frcm1962to 1h» present, and will 
transfer to Berlin’s Hamburg station for 
that bdkflng* s opening; to Oct 12 




N l omiNH 

‘ -■ c:;vr : Edinburgh International Festival 
Tefc 44-131-473 2000 • 

: se.^ CONCERTS 

Barikqf Scotland Fireworks ’ 

” • ’*. r* Concert Brad Cohen conducts the ; 

Scottish Chamber O rchestra In the 
; :? : ■. traditional Festival finale: The - 
,r, -.v_=v . programme includes Shostakovich’s 

:*v -s Festival Overture and' worts by: Handel 

' - and JSfrauss- lfyou can’t get a ticket, 

r .. > try the view from Cafton HOI; Aug 28 

* ' ^ • Each Organ Works: organist Peter. . 

. ‘ Hurford plays a series df 15 concerts 

. at GreyWars Kirk. The' performances 

. __ - JX~- are Tuesdays to Saturdays at 5,45. pm. 

Z- :: 7_!~ 'Ow-ThUradiys he is joined by singers 
.. 7 - - 7,-^: of tfte.Dunecfiri Consort'; to Aug 30 
'7" Tjjf • Black onWhrte: by Heiner 

Goebbels, whose jazz, rock and world 
\ ~ musio-influenced compositions have 

" -T.fljf wtm'Wm European celebrity; although 
’ •*; ! 'W|flniWn*’a relative unknown-in the 
— - UK. Thls 'ptece, subtitled Music Theatre 

' sr: lz' i ^ Eighteen Players, is performed ~by 
- - Bisambte Modem, wfth sets and 

— — L5- lighting designed r by JeaflTCaiman, 

-- fncn costumes by Jasmin Arkfreas; at the 
• . «i'- Royal Lyceum Theatre; Aug 29 ■ 

: . \-zjz • Archive ReconJiTOs: ~as part of tile 
:t rsai Festival's 50th birthday ^celebrations, 
the MustoPerfomwiceReseardi 
— - Centra at the BarbranTfonvy has! 
v :-rs- loaned a selection qharchSvB 1 • ’ 
i. . ^ recordings 6f cdncerts gfven during the 

.. ; »: early ye^s of the Festival, which can 
/ » .42- be heard Mondcvs torSatoreteys until 

- 1 ::::'- Aug 30, at the Queeri*s HaB^Ratured 

_ ; . ... - artists include Maria Caflas toddy, Joan 
7... Sutherland on Tuesctey arid Leonard 
' 7 7- Bernstein conducting tfwnLSO on 
7. 77- : Thuwtoy- Tfcketo cost £2, most 
* 1 , recordings last 45 minutes and begin 

' ? T-'D 5 d t 31 2.1 5pm (1.30 on Sats) ' 

■ ' • Prokofiev & Stravinsl^' A Piano 

Celebration. This pair off concerts • 

. showcases Russian latent; according 
r : : to a fredltidn whereby mz^pf teachers 
• take their best pupils and giye group' 
recitals. Prokofiev's Piano Sonatas * 

-*7 were performed on 17th; Stravnisky’s 
' • Plano Music ts peribrmed tomorrow by 

- : a class of Russian students taught by 
. ' • . Alexander Toradze : 

- 7 DANCE •' : 

• Hedertands bare Theaterilf: Tears 
. -i- j of LaughterVthdredgraphed by jtfT ; 

7 Kyfidn. Sister company of Nedertands 
- . Dans Theater 1, formed tor mature 
dancers. Programme: of five separate 

- ’ .works,- ^^atthe Ecftjbwgh Playhwjse; 

. : Aug 28, '29 ' 

'■ • Sehi Franctecx) Baflet in two works 
■ -■ by Balanchine - Stravinsky "Vfa/lb 
r . Concerto end Symphony in C - and 
. .' A ^fistte -Pirector H^gL Tomasson's 
.. Sonata, set to . niiaic by Rachmanfnoflr 

-■ wito tiie Royal Scottish National 
7. ' 9 fta '^ r h»^ on ducfcBd toy Emil de Cou; 
Aug 23, 24 : . 

• San FranciscQ Ballet second . 
Programme opens with Drink' To Me 
Only 7h/refyas by Mark Morris 

; to muac by Virgil Thomson, followed 
^ The Darwe Hbuse by Etovid Bintley, 
to music to Shostekovlch and 
y Q1ss-Cmss by Hdgi Tomasson to 
raiefc by Sctelatti and Schoenberg; 
wth the Scottish Chamber Orchestra 
. - ; conducted by Ehtilde Cou; Aug 24 

% ■ O0B». - 

- ^J^ne auf Naxos: by Richard Strauss. 
l ‘ T™® Bcotfish Opera production, 

i: “reded by Martin Duncan and 

K .. . conducted by Richard Armstrong, 

■ • Jf ovides an unusual opportunity to see 

toe opera te the context originally 
ODm»ived fey It as an opeiirtic : 

.. . “veitfesemerrt, to be performed In a 
Yere«n of MoliSre's play Le Bourgeois 
^^“hwnma The play Is performed in 
tngfeh In a.tiar^iation by Jeremy 

- Tu ms ’ Edinburgh Festival 


7 THEATBE . . 

' Orchard: by Anton 

^™hov. After the success of last 
^rs Unde Vanys, Peter Stein returns 
toranburgh vrtth Chekhov’s most 
In a Sattourg Festival 
seen there in 1995 and - 
p^2j utta ; U n Tpe te Ranyevsk^ra. 

»riQaTnan with supertities; 
f toeEcflnbuigh Festival Theatre; 
^28,29 •- 

Cocktail Party 1 : by T S Eliot 
^Jefod at the 1948 Edinburgh 

this Royal Lyceum Theatre 
' of Eliot’s drawing 

room c&Ttedy seeks to iUumjnate Its 



v 


Men's fashions Mu slratod kt a 19th century fashion magazine, on display in *1116 Dandy* exhibition at the Museum Het Paleis, The Hague 


hidden depths; the director is Philip 
Franks; at the King's Theatre; 

Aug 25-30 . 

• Measure for Measure: by 
Shakespeare. Directed by Stgphane 

- Braunschweig. Unlike The Winter's 
Tale, which was Braunschweig’s 
French language contribution to the 
1994 Festival, this production, staged 
by the Nottingham Playhouse, is in 
Ertglish; at the Royal Lyceum Theatre; 
to Aug 26 . 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Scotland 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
The Portrait of a Lady: Sargent and 
Lady Agnew. “Lady Agnew of 
Loch'naw” by John Singer Sargent 
(1856-1 925) Is the centrepiece of this 
exhibition which includes more than 20 
portraits by Sargent himself - including 
Ellen Terry and Ethel Smyth - as well 
as works by his contemporaries and 
memorabilia from his studio; to Oct 19 

Royal Scottish Academy 
Tel: 44-171-624 6200 
Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): major 
exhibition of around 70 works by this 
most famous of Scottish painters, 
bringing together the works owned by 
the National Galleiy with loans from 
around the world. The exhibition will 
' travel to London; to Oct 5 

Scottish National Gallery of Modem 
Art; Tel: 44-1 31-624 6200 
Matthew Datzlcd and Louise Scullion: 
Endlessly: first showing for video 
installation created by the young 
Scottish artists on Scotland's 
north-east coast; to Sep 14 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
The Face of Denmark: the product of 
an’exchange organised with the 
museum’s Danish counterpart, this 
exhibition will include works from the 
period l 750-1840 and portraits of 
famous Danes including Hans Christian 
Andersen and Kierkegaard. In return, 
Scottish portraits will travel to Denmark 
in the autumn; to Aug 31 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITIONS 
McLeflan Galleries 

TeL '44-141-331 1854 
The Birth of Impressionism: more than 
150’ works inducting paintings by 
Monet, Sisley and Pisarro are 
presented here In relation to the work 
that wwitbefore them- The six galleries 
tell the story of Impressionism's 
. reception by the French artistic 
establishment as well as suggesting 
the influence of photography, railways 
and Parisian cafe soclety.on the new 
painting; to Sep 7 ... . 

■LONDON 

BBC Proms, Royal Afoert Had 

Tel: 44-171-589 8212 
CONCERTS 

• BBC Philharmonic: In works by . 
Sibelius, Tchaikovsky and Grieg - 
whose Plano Concerto in A minor is 
played by Leeds Piano. Competition 
winner Ilya ttfn. UK premiere of OkJ 
Russian Circus Music by Russian 
composer Rodion Shchedrin. 
Conducted by Vassily Sinaisky; Aug 23 

• BBjG Singers: conducted by Bo * 


Holton in a programme which indudes 
works by Brahms and Schoenberg; 
Aug 28 

• BBC Symphony Orchestra- 
conducted by Oliver Knussen in a 
programme which combines English 
and American folk songs and includes 
the European premiere of Elliott 
Carter's Allegro scorrevofe; Aug 26 

• Dallas Symphony Orchestra; 
conducted by Andrew Litton in two 
American works, Roy Harris's 
Symphony No. 3 and Barber’s Violin 
Concerto, with soloist Joshua Bell. 
After the Interval, Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor; Aug 24 

• John Dankworth conducts The 
Dankworth Sextet BBC Big Bald and 
BBC Concert Orchestra in a joint 70th 
birthday tribute to Gershwin and Duke 
Ellington, with Gleo Laine; Aug 29 

• Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra: 
conducted by Sir Neville Marti ner in a 
programme which indudes the UK 
premiere of Hans Werner Henze's 
Second Sonata for Strings, 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in E 
minor, with soloist Leila Josefowicz, 
and Schubert's Symphony No. 9; 

Aug 27 

• Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra: 
Alfred Brendel performs the Piano 
Concerto In A minor Schumann wrote 
for his wife. The programme indudes 
works by Wagner and Mendelssohn 
and is conducted by Sir Neville 
Martinet; Aug 28 

• Roger Nomngton conducts the 
National Youth Chamber Orchestra in 
works by featured composers Bartok 
and Schubert Haydn’s Cello Concerto 
No. 1 in C major is performed by BBC 
Young Musician of the Year winner 
Nathalie Clein; Aug 24 

OPERA 

Count Ory: by Rossini. Semi-staged 
performance given by the 
Glynde bourne Festival Opera, with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Andrew Davis; Aug 25 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Seurat and The Bathers: places 
Seurat’s great "Bathers at Asnieres” in 
a context provided by his own earlier 
work, and studies and drawings for the 
painting, as well as works by 
predecessors who influenced him, and 
by his Impressionist contemporaries; to 
Sep 28 

National Portrait Gallery 
Tefc 44-171-3060055 
The Pursuit of Beauty: Five Centuries 
of Body Adornment Organised by the 
Education Department, this 
chronologically arranged exhibition 
traces the history of fashion through 
the art of portraiture; to Oct 26 

Tate Gafiery Tel; 44-171-887 8000 
Mondrian: Nature to Abstraction - a 
series of drawings and paintings of 
trees and the sea, executed in Paris 
before 1914, forms the core of this 
exhibition of works loaned by the 
Gemeerrtanmuseum in the Hague. The 
60 works selected trace the artist’s 
development towards the mature 
abstraction of his famous grid 
paintings; to Nov 30 

THEATRE 

Aldwych Tefc 44-171-416 6003 
Life Support Alan Bates^stare in a new 


comedy by Simon Gray, directed by 
Harold Pinter 

National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• King Lear by Shakespeare. Highly 
praised production directed by Richard 
Eyre, with Ian Holm in the title role; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

• Amy's View: Judi Dench and 
Samantha Bond star as mother and 
daughter in a new play by David Hare 
directed by Richard Eyre; Lyttelton 
Theatre; in repertory 

Shakespeare’s Globe 
Tel; 44-171-401 9919 

• Henry V: by Shakespeare - Mark 
Rylance stars as the young king in a 
production directed by Richard Olivier 
and designed by Jenny Tiramani; in 
repertory 

• A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. First 
performed in 1613 at the Swan 
Theatre, Thomas Middleton’s comedy 
has been chosen for the theatre’s 
opening season for its vivid portrait of 
London in the earty 1600s. Directed by 
Malcolm McKay; in repertory 

• The Maid’s Tragedy; by Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher. Directed 
by Lucy Bailey; in repertory 

The Old Vic Tel: 44-171-928 6655 

• King Lean Peter Hall directs 
Shakespeare’s tragedy for the first 
time, in a production based on the 
1623 text with Alan Howard in the title 
role: in repertory 

• The Provok’d Wife: Lindsay Posner 
directs Alison Steadman and Michael 
Pennington in Vanbrugh’s comic take 
on sexual politics in Restoration 
England: in repertory 

• The Seagull: by Anton Chekhov, in 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Peter Hall. Felicity Kendal is Madame 
Arkadina, Dominic West her unhappy 
son, Michael Pennington her lover; in 
repertory 

• Waiting for Godot: by Samuel 
Beckett Ben Kingsley and Alan 
Howard play Estragon and Vladimir. 
The director is Peter Hail; 

in repertory 

■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 

Tel: 1-213-6266222 

• Jeff Wall: first retrospective 
exhibition of the Canadian artist whose 
photographic work draws on the 
narrative traditions of tableau painting; 
to Oct 5 

• Joseph Cornell: Connections to the 
Permanent Collection - installation of a 
selection of works which were part of a 
gift received by MOCA last year; to 
Sep 14 

■ LUCERNE 

International Festival of Music 
Tel: 41-41-210 3080 
CONCERTS 

• Adrienne Sods and Ivo Haag 
perform piano duets by Schubert at 
the Union; Aug 26 

• AndrSs Schiff: recital of Schubert 
piano sonatas: at the Union; Aug 24, 
26,28 

• Anne-Sophie Mutter performs works 
by Brahms, accompanied by Lambert 
Orkis; at the von Moos-Stahl-Halle; 

Aug 27 


• Nedertands Blazers Ensemble: 
conducted by Reinbert de Leeuw in 
works by Rihm and Stravinsky; with 
pianist Peter Donohoe; at the 
Lukaskirche; Aug 23 

• Royal Concertgebouw Orchestra- 
conducted by Riccardo Chailly In a 
programme of works by Strauss. With 
cello soloist Godfried Hoogeveen and 
viola soloist Ken Hakii; at the von 
Moos-StahFHaJle; Aug 25 

• Royal Concertgebouw Orchestra- 
conducted by Riccardo Chailly in 
works by Kauris, Rachmaninoff and 
Stravinsky; with piano soloist Arcadi 
Volodos; at the von Moos-Stahl-Halle; 
Aug 26 

• Swiss Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Mario Venzago in works 
by Mossolow, Honegger, Prokofiev and 
Shostakovich; at the von 
Moos-Stahl-Halie; Aug 24 

• Tenor Peter Schreler performs 
works by Schubert, accompanied by 
Andr&s Schiff; at the Union; Aug 25 

• Waischauer Natfonatphilharmonie: 
conducted by Kazimierz Kord in works 
by Dvorak and Tchaikovsky; with violin 
soloist Shlomo Mintz; at the von 
Moos-Stahl-Halle; Aug 23 

OPERA 

• Jakob Lenz (1977/78): by W. Rlhm. 
Performed by the Opemensembte und 
Chor des Luzemer Theaters and the 
Luzemer Sinfonieorchester AML 
Conducted by Peter Kuhn in a staging 
by Reto Nickler; at the Luzemer 
Theater, Aug 23, 26, 28 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-212-570 3951 
Ivan Albright, Magic Realist: 
retrospective consisting of 45 paintings 
by the Chicago-based artist Ivan 
Albright (1897-1983). Includes still-fifes, 
character studies, 25 self-portraits and 
the “Picture of Dorian Gray" (1943-44) 
created for the film of the same name; 
to Sep 7 

Museum of Modern Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 
Life - beginning with Cezanne, 
including masterpieces by Matisse and 
Picasso, and culminating with Pop art 
and contemporary works, this 
exhibition traces the art of this century 
through the various and evolving 
representations of objects; to Aug 26 

• This retrospective of the Stenberg 
brothers promises to be MOMA’s 
largest graphic design retrospective to 
date. Pioneers of advertising, the 
brothers are best known for the 
arresting posters they designed for 
Soviet cinema in the 1920s; to Sep 2 

THEATRE 

Belasco, 111 W. 44th St 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
A Doll’s House: Janet McTeer’s much 
admired Nora plays opposite Owen 
Teale's Torvaid in this sexually charged 
rendition of Ibsen's play, first seen in 
London and directed by Anthony Page 

Lucille Lortel, 121 Christopher St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
As Bees in Honey Drown: by Douglas 
Carter Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast includes T. Scott 
Cunningham and and J. 

Smith-Cameron 

Mmetta Lane Theatre 
Tel: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency: The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde: Written and directed by 
Moists Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde 

■ OTTAWA. 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Canada 
Tel: 1-613-990 1985 
Renoir Portraits; featuring works from 
throughout his career, this exhibition 
includes some of Renoir’s most 
famous paintings. The show will travel 
to Chicago and Texas; to Sep 14 

■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 

Jeu de Paume Tefc 33-1-4703 1250 
Cesar major retrospective of one of 
the most important French sculptors of 
the twentieth century. Tracing the the 
different approaches and materials with 
which he worked, tire exhibition 
includes almost 500 objects; to Oct 19 

Mus6e National d'Art Mod erne, 

Centre Georges Pompidou 

Tel: 33-1-4478 1233 
Fernand Leger retrospective of the 
earfy modernist, who emerged from the 
Cubist revolution around 1910 to move 
towards abstraction. His experiences in 
the war and socialist principles led him 
back to figurative painting. The 
exhibition will travel to Madrid and 
New York; to Sep 29 

■ PESARO 

Rossini Opera Festival 
Tel: 39-721-33184 
CONCERTS 

Giovanna d’Arco: sung by 
mezzosoprano Lucia Valentin! Terrani. 
Programme includes works by 
Donizetti and Schubert. With the 
Ort-Orchestra of Tuscany, conducted 
by Yves Abel; at the Teatro Rossini; 

Aug 23 

OPERA 

II Barbiere di Siviglia: in a staging by 
Luigi Squarana. With the Ort-Orchestra 
of Tuscany, conducted by Yves Abel; 
at the Teatro Rossini; Aug 24 

■ SALZBURG 

Salzburg Festival Tel: 43-662-844501 
CONCERTS 

Ardrtti Quartet in a programme 
including works by Pintscher; at the 
Mozarteum; Aug 27 

OPERA 

• Boris Godunov: by Mossorgski. 
Conducted by Valerie Gergiev in a 
staging by Herbert Wernicke. Samuel 
Ramey sings the title role. Cast also 
indudes Philp Langridge. With the 


Vienna Philharmonic, the 
Konzertvereinigung Wiener 
Staatsopemchor and the Slowakischer 
Philharmonischer Chor Bratislava; at 
the Grosses Festspielhaus; Aug 25 

• Die Entfuhmng aus dem Serail: by 
Mozart New production. Conducted 
by Mark Minkowski and directed by 
Frangois Abou Salem with designs by 
Frandne Gaspar. With the Mozart 
Orchestra Salzburg and the 
Konzertvereinigung Wiener 
Staatsopemchor; at the Reside nzhof; 
Aug 25, 28 

• Die Zauberflfite: by Mozart 
Christoph von Dohndriyi conducts a 
new production by Achim Freyer. With 
the Vienna Philharmonic and the 
Konzertvereinigung Wiener 
Staatsopemchor; at the 
Felsenrdtscule; Aug 24, 26, 28 

• La Clemenza di Tito: by Mozart 
Conducted by Gustav Kuhn, directed 
by Ursa! and Karl-Emst Herrmann and 
designed by Karl-Emst Herrmann. With 
the Camerata Academics Salzburg and 
the Konzertvereinigung Weiner 
Staatsopemchor; at the Kleines 
Festspielhaus; Aug 23, 27, 29 

• Pell£as et M3isande: by Debussy. 
New production conducted by Syfvain 
Cambreling and directed by Robert 
Wilson, with a cast including Dawn 
Upshaw. With the Phllharmonia 
Orchestra and the Konzertvereinigung 
Wiener Staatsopemchor, at the 
Grosses Festspielhaus; Aug 23 

THEATRE 

• Der Alpenkonig und der 
Menschenfeind: by Ferdinand 
Raimund. Revival of Peter Stein's 
production, wfth sets by Ferdinand 
WSgerbauer. With music by Wenzel 
MOIIer; at the Landeslheater; 

Aug 23 

• Jedermann: by Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. Revival of Gemot 
Friedei’s production, designed by Imre 
Vincze; at the Domplatz; 

Aug 24, 26. 29 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. New 
production by London’s Royal National 
Theatre, directed by Sam Mendes; at 
the Pemer-lnsel; Aug 23, 24, 25 

■ SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

CONCERTS 

Music Festival Tel: 49-431-567080 
NDR-Sinfonieorch ester, conducted by 
GOnter Wand in works by Schubert 
and Brahms; at the Schloss, Kiel; Aug 
23, 24 


■ TANGLEWOOD 

Tangtewood Festival 
Tel: 1-617-931 2000 
CONCERTS 

• Boston Symphony Orchestra- 
conducted by Andre Previn in an 
all-Mozart programme. With piano 
soloist Horacio Gutierrez; the Shed; 
Aug 23 

• Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Robert Shaw in works 
by Barber and Beethoven. With 
soprano Janice Chandler, 
mezzo-soprano Marietta Simpson, 
tenor Richard Clement and the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus 
conducted by John Oliver the Shed; 
Aug 24 

JAZZ 

Chick Corea and Gary Burton, on 
piano and vibraphone; Ozawa Hall; 

Aug 29 

■ THE HAGUE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Museum Het Paleis 

Tel: 31-70-338-1111 
The Dandy - Fashion, Art and 
Literature. Dutch design duo Ravage 
have recreated three scenes: tee 
dressing-room of George "Beau" 
Brummell, father of dandyism; the 
black dining room from Huysmans' 
novel A rebours; and the “summer 
dandy" with his all-white wardrobe, c. 
1915. On the upper floor are 30 
- portraits of celebrated dandies and 
numerous accessories. On the top 
floor are caricatures, fashion plates 
and modem examples of the influence 
of the dandy ; to Aug 31 

■ VERONA 

Arena di Verona Tel: 39-45-800 5151 
CONCERTS 

Verdi’s Requiem Mass: Zubin Mehta 
conducts the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Israel and the Choir of the Verona 
Arena. Wito soprano Daniela Dessi, 
mezzosoprano Magana Upovsek, tenor 
Vincenzo La Scola and bass Ruggero 
Raimondi; Aug 25 

OPERA 

• Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by Neilo 
Santi (Roberto Tolomelli on Aug 28, 

31), in a staging by Gianfranco de 
Bosio; Aug 24, 28 

• Macbeth: by Verdi. New production 
designed by Pier Luigi Pizzi, with 
choreography by Gheorghe iancu. 
Conducted by John Neschling; casts 
vary; Aug 23, 26 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

KunstHausWien Tel: 43-1-7120495 
Schmidt-Rottiuff (1 884-1 976): 
comprehensive exhibition of around 
180 works by the German 
expressionist, comprising paintings, 
drawings, etchings, woodcuts and 
sculpture; to Aug 24 

■ WASHINGTON 

exhibitions 

National Gallery of Art 

Tefc 1-202-737 4215 

Sculpture of Angkor and Ancient 

Cambodia: Millennium of Glory. Around 

100 works dating from 6th- 16th 

centuries make up this exhibition of 

Khmer sculpture, the first of its kind in 

the US. Previously seen in Paris, the 

show will travel to Japan; to 

Sep 28 


FT Arts Guide e-mail: 

susanna.rustffi@ft.com 

Listings supplied by ArtBase, 
Amsterdam. Tel: 31-20-664 6441 
E-mailrartbase@pLnet 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 


August sleepy? Not 
this time around 


D ealers seem to 
have done with- 
out a summer hol- 
iday this year. 
August is usually a quiet 
month on Wall Street When- 
ever there are sharp swings 
in the market they tend to 
be generated by technical 
factors, with few shares 
changing hands. 

Dealing rooms are under- 
staffed. while those that 
remain have at least half 
their minds in Cape Cod. 
Traders generally follow any 
lead they are offered, with 
the result that small moves 
In a stock often can be mag- 
nified into more drastic 
changes in share prices on a 
low volume of shares being - 
traded. 

Could this explain Wall 
Street's severe turbulence of 
the past month? 

Starting on Friday last 
week, the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average logged five suc- 
cessive trading days in 
which it moved by 10Q points 
or more, the first time this 
has happened. Within half 
an hour of opening yester- 
day. it had shed another 100 
points, although it later 
began to to claw back some 
of the losses. 

While it is misleading to 
look at a points move in iso- 
lation. the 247.37-point fall 
on Friday last week 


Severe turbulence keeps dealers 
on their toes, reports John Authers 

alers seem to The busiest August ever for US Equities 


August trading volume on S&P Composite (batons at shares traded) 
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*Esftnated total 
B 'Actual 1st to 15 Aug 
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demanded to be taken seri- 
ously. Even in percentage 
terms. It was the sharpest 
daily reverse the index had 
seen since 1991, at 321 per 
cent Yet. on the first three 
days of this week, the cumu- 
lative gain was 424 per cent 
- again a significant move. 

More peculiarly, the fluc- 
tuations cannot be explained 
by thin volume. By August 
15, the day the market took 
Its sharpest fall, the total 
number of shares traded in 
Standard & Poor’s 500 stocks 
for the month had reached 
5.48bn already, according to 
S&P. This means volume is 
on course to be double its 
normal level for the sleepiest 
month of the year. Last year, 
only 6.13bn shares changed 
hands during the whole 
mouth, while the figure in 
1995 was 6.12bn. 

So. these swings have been 
caused by real buying and 
selling. There are strong fac- 
tions in Wall Street who are 
nervous that a serious cor- 
rection is in the offing. But 
there are almost equal num- 
bers (to judge by the way the 
recent shifts have matched 


each other) who believe they 
have missed out and are tak- 
ing any opportunities to buy 
stock when it is momen- 
tarily cheaper. 

The general investing pub- 
lic seems less concerned. 
Vanguard, the nation’s big- 
gest seller of mutual funds 
at present - thanks in large 
part to the popularity of 
those which simply mirror 
market indices - reported 
that new investments have 
continued to exceed redemp- 
tions every day this month. 
The biggest blip came last 
Frida; when new invest- 
ments increased sharply as 
private investors attempted 
to bay on the dip. 

Even in the dog days of 
summer, small investors 
were not prepared to follow 
Wall Street’s lead. 

There is one leader, how- 
ever. who traders will follow 
wherever he goes. Warren 
Buffett, the world’s greatest 
investor and its second rich- 
est man. has a loyal follow- 
ing. Any fresh news about 
the portfolio held by Berk- 
shire Hathaway, his invest- 
ment vehicle, causes ripples 
on the market. 

This week saw one of the 
most extreme reactions ever. 
His latest filing with the 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission - a document 
which all investment manag- 
ers must lodge quarterly - 
had no mention of several of 
the companies in which he 
holds large stakes. 

Most conspicuous by its 
absence was Wells Fargo, 
the San Francisco bank 
which has championed both 
ruthless cost-cutting and on- 
line commerce. At the begin- 
ning of the year. Buffett had 


Dow Jones Ind Average 

Monday 7803.36 + 108.70 

Tuesday 7918.10 + 114.74 

Wednesday 802123 * 103.13 ’ 

Thursday 7893.95 - 12728 

Friday 
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How can leasing make a 
contribution to the Private 
Finance Initiative? 
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London 


Bat torn, summer 
m the City. 

The back of my neck 

isgettmg 

oh. so sticky. 


FT SB's shaky, 

SmaUCap’s looking flaky. 
What do I say 
when the boss 
returns from holiday? 


T here is no mistaking 
the back-beat to the 
clinking glasses and 
over-loud laughter 
of the Square Mile’s favour- 
ite outdoor watering holes. 
The London market in high 
summer is a dangerous 
place. 

After a fall of 125.5 points 
in the FTSE index, to 4B6&8 
ahead of last weekend, deal- 
ers came in to their desks on 
Monday morning in nervy 
mood. 

In the event, though, Lon- 
don's response to the Dow’s 
247-point slide proved 
robust On Monday evening. 
Footsie closed at 4835.0, 


held an 8 per cent stake 
worth more than $2bn. 

As his followers know, he 
buys stock for the long term. 
But Wells Fargo has had an 
awful year, twice warning 
the market that It had failed 
to hold on to as many cus- 
tomers of its latest acquisi- 
tion. the Los Angeles-based 
First Interstate, as it had 
hoped. It was - just - con- 
ceivable that Buffett had 
taken his profits and run. 
The result: pandemonium. 
When wire services broke 
the news yesterday, the 
bank's stock tumbled from 
$286% to $251 in less than an 
hour. Then the bank pub- 
lished a statement saying 
that Buffett still held a ‘'sub- 
stantial" stake. 

Traders had forgotten that 
Buffett, like many other 
institutional investors, has 
negotiated partial exemption 
from regulators' reporting 
rules. If a bolding reflects a 
proprietary trading strategy, 
he can keep quiet about it 
for 15 months. So. Wells 
Fargo’s non-appearance on 
his filing implied nothing 
and the bank bounced back 
a little. 

But the episode, which 
was accompanied by heavy 
block selling, underlined 
that the market is not con- 
forming to its normal rules 
and that many traders are 
expecting bad news, even if 
their concerns are not 
matched by the public. 


down a modest 30.8 points. 

Marketmakers said they 
saw some selling pressure, 
but not the sort of mass bail- 
out that would have precipi- 
tated a slide. And when Wall 
Street opened on a bright 
note, London’s sang-froid 
was amply justified. 

The recovery continued on 
Tuesday as fears of a correc- 
tion diminish ed on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Footsie 
ended the day up another 
792 points, at 49142. 

A further 442 point gain 
on Wednesday was followed ■ 
by a 19.6-point climb on 
Thursday to 497&0 - a mere 
132 points below its starting 
point a week before. But 
then, yesterday, the index 
took another precipitate 
downward lunge. 

Wise heads have long 
absented themselves from 
the London market in the 
summer. They argue that, 
with most cqptaias of indus- 
try and equity lolling around 
the south of France or afloat 
on the Med, there is no one 


left to take decisions of 
consequence. 

But this has become 
increasingly tough on the 
deputies, who are left to 
manage billions of pounds in 
funds at the time, of year 
when it is most difficult to 
discern market trends. 

The soporific summer is a 
thing of toe past Time was 
when fatuous excuses were 
needed to enliven silly sea- 
son trading. Buy Unilever 
because its Walls ice-cream 
sales will benefit from toe 
hot weather. Or Whitbread 
because we are all out here 
d rinking lager. 

Today, though, only the 
most naive will swallow 
such tosh. 

The buffeting to shares 
last week resulted from two 
opposing currents of inves- 
tor thought. On the one 
hand, London's bears are 
worried that continued 
strong consumer spending 
will oblige the Bank of 
England to raise interest 
rates still further to rein 





Pub-wise: overioud laughter was heard in the City's watering holes 


Smaller companies feet tfie heat 


Rebased 
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FTSE100 Index 


back inflation. The bulls 
believe the Bank’s argu- 
ments that UK interest rates 
are reaching a peak. They 
alto see a lot of upside from 
the resumption of economic 
growth in continental 
Europe. 

Under the negative sce- 
nario, still-higher interest 
rates would risk turning 
Britain's boom into bust as 
further Increases in interest 
rates drove up sterling, pric- 
ing UK exporters out of over- 
seas markets. 


• FTSE NfkJ 250 tedex 


B ut the optimists 
foresee a soft land- 
ing. According to 
Robert Barrie, head 
of economics at broker BZW: 
“Interest rates might be 
close to a peak, and the 
pound may come off . the 
top.” . 

If sterling also de-coupled 
from the dollar, and lost a 
little ground against Euro- 
pean currencies, manufac- 
turing exporters could also 
start to rebuild their profit 
margins. 

To date, the bolls have 
bad the best of it Brokers 
who expected Footsie to fin- 
ish toe year at around 4.400 
are now predicting year-end 
figures of 4200 or even 5,000. 

Yet as the chart shows, 
this pre-occupation with the 
economic outlook, combined 
with a reluctance by market- 
makers to risk holding small 
company shares, has had a 
doleftil effect on the per- 
formance of smaller compa- 
nies. 

Jeremy Lang, investment 
director at River & Mercan- 
tile Investment Services, has 
been looking at the perfor- 
mance of various indices rel- 
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I t has been a fidgety week 
for equities on both sides of 
the Atlantic, but nerves 
have basically held. As 
usual these days, that boils 
down to one main inference: that 
the markets are still relaxed 
about inflation. 

The argument about whether 
inflation is dead - and. if so. 
why - is perhaps a little sterile. 
But it relates only to the general 
price level. What about assets? 
Does the eightfold rise in US 
equities in the past 15 years, for 
instance, represent asset 
infla tion? If so, is that 
compatible with the death of 
inflation in the rest of the 
economy? 

The question is not merely 
academic. In Japan a decade ago. 
general inflation was 
approximately zero. But the 
equity market was in the process 
of doubling in the course of 
three years. As for real estate, it 
was frequently asserted, with 
solemn absurdity, that the 
j emperor’s palace in Tokyo was 
worth the same as the whole of 
California. 

There are two points worth 
making here. First general 
i Inflation in Japan did, in fact 
rise with the bull market - to 
almost 4 per cent at the peak - 
before collapsing amid the 
savage asset deflation which 
followed. Second, Wall Street’s 
latest doubling took not three 
years but 2‘/i, 

Perhaps we should step back 
and consider what we mean by 
asset inflation. A rough working 
definition might be asset prices 
rising over a period by more 
than nominal GDP. That 


assumes the supply and quality 
of the assets remains broadly the 
same. So. when Japanese and 
Australian tycoons start buying 
Van Gogh paintings at rapidly 
mounting prices, as happened in 
the late 1980s, we may 
reasonably suspect that asset 
inflation is afoot. 

We may also suspect the cause 
to be excess liquidity in the 
system, which is finding 
expression in asset prices 


long run their price, as with 
houses, can rise only in line with 
people's ability to pay for them: 
that is, with nominal GDP. And, 
as with commercial property, if 
a rise in price is not 
accompanied by a rise in 
income, the yield will fall out of 
line with other asset classes. 

But the comparison is tricky 
in other respects. The value of 
equities, unlike that of houses, is 
a secondary effect It depends on 


Asset inflation can be discerned 
only in retrospect. By then, it's 
too late to do anything about it 


because inflation is being 
suppressed elsewhere. In the 
case of commercial real estate, 
for instance, this might well 
prove self-correcting. Those who 
pay higher prices will seek to 
raise rents accordingly. If they 
succeed, this will count towards 
general inflation and prompt toe 
authorities to react. If they fail, 
the yield on real estate will be 
out of line with other asset 
classes. 

Similar self-correction can he 
seen in house prices. In the UK, 
the average house price in the 
mid-1980s, as computed by 
Halifax, was around 15 times 
the average salary. When prices 
ran amok at the end of the 
decade, the multiple rose to a 
peak of 5. It then slumped to a 
nadir of 3 early last year, and 
has since recovered marginally 
to 3.3. 

When we come to equities, 
something of the sort should 
logically apply. Over the very 


corporate earnings, whose share 
in GDP may be constant over 
time but fluctuates in a long . . 
cycle of its own. 

In recent years, that share has 
been rising sharply and, at some 
point, presumably will turn 
down again. Meanwhile, it is 
plainly worrying that the market 
value of US equities as a share of 
GDP is at an all-time high. 

As for dividends, the analogy 
with real estate is tricky as well 
For dividend payments, unlike 
rents, do not count as a . . 
component of inflati on. In the 
UK. payouts have been rising 
sharply In recent years/This is 
not seen as a warning signal, 
any more than the rise in equity 
prices. 

In the US, of course, toe 
warning signal is the other way, 
with the equity yield at an 
all-time low. It is commonly ’ 
asserted that this is misleading:' 
that the increasing prevalance of 
share buy-backs constitutes an 


alternative means of 
distribution. As 1 have argued in 
this column before, that is 
largely specious. 

In the end, it is impossible to 
say definitively whether there 
has been asset inflation in 
equities. On the one hand. Wall 
Street has risen about four times 
as fast as nominal US GDP since 
1982. On the other, the starting 
point was plainly far too 
low. 

On balance, f am inclined to 
believe there has been a degree 
of inflation. This brings us to the 
second part of the question. 

Must that eventually spill over 
into general prices, thus 
knocking away the main preqp of 
the bull market?. 

Richard Jeffrey of - 
Charterhouse argues that it 
must, in the UK at any rate. 1 
am less sure. The forces 
.sappressing general inflation ~ , 

globalisation, technology and so ; 
forth - may still be imperfectly 
understood, but they are 
evidently very powerful. 

ff so, that is not necessarily 
less dangerous for the markets. 
Let us recall our earlier premise: 
that asset inflation is the 
product ofexcess liquidity, 
forcing up prices in some areas 
because it is not allowed to do so 
in others. 

It should follow that the 
strongertfce forces curbing 
general prices, the stronger the 
upward pressure on equities* 

The trouble is that, as in Tokyo 
in the late 1980s, astot inflation 
can be dearly discerned only in. . 
retrospect And fay then. of 
course, it fa too fate to do ■ 
anything about it 
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Getting it right is not enough 

Ross Tieman ponders the perils of the silly season 
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ative to expectations for cor- 
porate earnings growth. 

Under his analysis, 
roughly a third of quoted UK 
companies exceeded market 
expectations during the first 
six months, while two-thirds 
disappointed. The propor- 
tions were broadly the same, 
irrespective of company size. 

An inspired investor who 
bought only the outperform- 
ers in Footsie would have 
beaten the All-Share index 
by 5 per cent, Lang says. A 
fund manager who bought 
only companies that disap- 
pointed would have beaten it 
by 4 per cent 

But a genius who bought 
only the 100 or so non-Foot- 
sie stocks that produced bet- 
ter-tban -expected earnings 
would have beaten the All- 
Share by just 1.5 per cent 
Had be bought the rest he 
would have underperformed 
toe market by a walloping 12 
per cent 

“The divergence of perfor- 
mance between big and 
smaller cap shares has had 
nothing to do with funda- 
mentals. exchange rates and 
economic vagaries, and 
everything to do with liquid- 
ity,” he concludes. 

In the London market 
today, getting if right is not 
enough. The overall market 
trend is being shaped by 
external worries about inter- 
est and exchange rates. 
Traders are unwilling to 
hold shares in a volatile 
market Until that changes, 
stock-picking is a pointless 
exercise. 

The wise deputy will buy 
an ice cream, freeze the port- 
folio. and head off to the pub 
to hear the new Oasis 
album. 
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WEEKEND INVESTOR 


■ Results due next week 


DMdsadftr 


■ Last week’s preliminary results 


Company 


l u f lm nm 


MM 

HA 

Wr 


nei 


Beales Hunts' 

Epfc Mutomatfla 
baton 
Job Hdgs 
Phata-Me bill 

Sum cm Group . 

Tapps Tibs 
INTERIM DMDEMOS 
AstEC (BSR) E&B 

Battle QRont Shin WIT 

Catabread. Robey & Co 
Ctydepot 
Dnoongroiv 
DomnHc tenter 
EdtpsB Bflnds 
Harntora Countrywide 
kweredt 

feteft C o nt i nen t^ f 
btsb Permanent t 
Katon Group 
KeBer Grafl 


Trna 

Tras 

Gag 

HssG 

Prop 

PP&P 

Tim 

BkRt 

Chan 

B&C 


Wednesday 24 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 2JI1 
Wednesday - 
Friday 1 o 
Wednesday bob 
Wednesday - 

Tuesday (LEM 
Friday 

Wednesday 7-3 
Tuesday 15 
TTuisday 20 
Wettoasd ay 288 
Tuesday !J> 
Tuesday (LS 
Thursday 153 
Thursday TjB 
Tuesday 4 jD 

IHniLieniliui 4 *V 

nemesoay u 
Wednesday 156 


70 

3.78 


20 

704 


0536 

1.75 
20 
*0 
432 
23 
15 
336 
20 
835 
35 
33 
23 
33 
2525 
23 
103 
8A1 
33 
33 

5.75 


33 


23 


'Dividends Be shown net ponce per share and are adjusted far any totwentog 
scrip Issue. Repone end accounts are not nomrally avaSatHe until ebcut six weeks 
after die board meeting to approve pretbntnery resets, t Irish currency, f 2nd 
quarteriy. * 3rd puartarty. TMe 1st b not necess aril y com p rehens i ve since 
compares «e no longer abflged to notify the Stock Exchange of b ra nlr wr i t 
annoutcements. 


THa year 
Maim 

- . 


Taw 

. Pre-tax - 

■ Earingr. 

OUtanfer 


Company •' 

Sector to 

profit (£000) 

per stare (p) 

per Mare & 

20 

Aftist L»riG 

Mac 

Kar 

3578 (1500) 

8.47 (347) 

8 (357) 


Africa) GoU . 

AM 

Mar. 

. . 255 (37$ 

025 (038) : 

:. - H - - 

221 

Aratege Bros 

Rfr 

jm 

1510 0500) 

23.7 (225) 

74 (72) 


BSkjC ' 

Bed 

An 

313500 (257500)' 

iu hio) 

- 6 (U) 

13 

Brawn & Jackson 

BtSfl 

Jun 

25S0L (10500) 

- (-) 

- H 

SOS 

Conrad Ftttat 

’* Prep 

May 

.4280 P5M) 

, 18.4 (K9 

758.(8329 


Cre0ttn 

Ikefi 

ttr 

3570. (T7B) 

- 53) 

- (32) 


team Eyeglass - 

• ABB 

Mb 

4® pao • 


125 nzj 


Futira tabpatod 

AM 

Uay 

530. p95) 

- (3-30) 

. - H 


Gatmcre BtttprtM 
Snett taericsi 
GmSwaor ssa .. ' 
Hampton Trust 
Hydra-Oyion*: .O 
Wco 

9am SebcMs ■ / 
Slows 


Wtmiey N-Lani 


WTr Jwr) 
Brea May 
Prop Mar 
AM May 
Hss6 Apr 
bTr Mat 
HaeG May 
AIM Job 
P im fer 


314 
21334 
‘ 867 
M®L 

as 

383P 

UB 

5,160 

27300 

109. 


(28B2I 

126030 

fW 

(B3BOi 

H 

am 

m 

(4380) 

pwbb) 

n«D 


63a £13) 
• (0.71) 
17 ttOJ) 

- H 
-.93.. 0 
203 {17.6) 

*■' M 
119 (14-2) 
tO *8).' 

- (24) 


S HJS) 

- H 
.-•DU 

- «0l* } 
33 H. 

• fM5J 
'• “ M 
S3 (53) 

; - h 

- H 


KKgspan Group t 

BdUa 

Thursday 

1556 

Lafflrcke Group 

L&H 

Thursday 

24 

MacFariaw Group 

PP&P 

Tlusdsy 

147 

Marisy 

BdMa 

Wednesday 

Z.1 

Provident Financial 

Otfn 

Thursday 

65 

FteckiK & Caiman 

Kssfi 

Thursday 

755 

EtaBs-ftoycB 

Big 

Thursday 

25 

Sanderson Btamafl Motor GrpHst 

Tuesday 

15 

Sough Estates 

Prop 

Thursday 

325 

TAN 4 

EtogV 

Thursday 

3 

Tacfmoptast tods 

tog 

Thusfay 

- 

Thomson Ofoe Investments 

KTr 

Friday 

- 

UK Safety 

Text 

Friday 

- 

Ugiand tall HUgs 

Tins 

Wednesday 

25 

Visual Action 

Mod 

Thursday 

15 


I Last week’s interim results 

”■ -flUV' PfB-t3X - 


&fe*n<Ndmis* 


“ 

Company 

‘.Sector 

marto 

• proa pjoo) - . 

per store W 


AKance & Latoestor 

BkRt 

Jun 

17750) (183500 

6.4 (-) 


ABarae Trust 

Hit 

Jrit 

2535 (2534) . 

•185 (17) : 


Argoe ♦ 

Rtfto 

Jim 

28,100 (31500 

6.1 (53) 


Athetoey Trust 

AST 

Jm ' 

i 4=0 (4530) 

> h - 


BLP 

tea€ 

Jui 

1,260 (802) 

2.5 (15) 

_ 

Battarin 

151) 

Apr 

2500L (3,1001) 

. ‘ i5 0-s) 

_ 

Ben Bafley 

B&C 

Jun 

462 (118) 

OB (0.3) 


Bodyooto 

Eng 

Jun " 

23500 02500 

33 (25) 


Brandon Hire 

B&C 

Jun 

895 (901) 

1.1 (0.9) 


m Righta Issues 


None 


I Offers for sale, ptadngE'ft htnAwBon 


None 


Bids / deals 


FirstBus. the coach and 
train operator, put in a bid 
to buy 51 per cent in Bristol 
International Airport, writes 
Emiko Terazono. The com- 
pany is the UK's largest bus 
group, and its move into air- 
ports is a radical departure. 


while Scottish Media, the 
predator which owns Scot- 
tish Television and The Her- 
ald newspaper, bought more 
shares In the market 
□ Maid, the business infor- 
mation company, is in talks 
to buy Knight Bidder Infor- 


□ The battle for Ulster Tele- 
vision continued. The com- 
pany's directors increased 
their stake to 11 per cent 

matron, a subsidiary of the 
Miami-based publisher. The 
asking price is believed to be 
5500m. 

■ Current takeover bids and mergers' .•* 

- Company tote of DM MmtoR Rm«id ftteaf.-"- 

1*1 tor per ateir' prtoar- . pdea • bU Erar- Bdttor 

88 & EA 75* 

72W 

70% 8.4 

Britannia ftp 

Battiwricks 86* 

61 V, 

44 36.06 

Danfsca ■ 

Brockbank Graqi ? 696*§ 

raa 

542% 8550 . 

Mid Ocean 

BmOdlfle Ag^ 49 

411* 

38 26.31 

Bustone 

Cent Transport Rnt 16* 

151* 

7 11B.0 

GEDapttai 

CoOeagues Group f 05* 

95 

77% 21 OB 

Moore Cop 

Cortworffi 196* 

192V? 

156 93-69 

n Goop 

Dadd Oas3 A3S.f 143 

135 

127% 7.72 

Hercules Prop 

Detyn 110* 

97H 

81% S.6 

Newport HJdgs 

EFT Group 175* 

1STO 

134 89.6 

Bade of Scotland . 

BratoBar 190* 

188 

118% Ml 

Republic Kds 

tampon TV f 310t 

313% 

310% 1023 

Scotfoh Meria 

Grand Mel (4) 578 

578 

515 2350tn 

Guinness 

taseby 211* 

207M 

148% 1385 

SmBhs tods 

Inapkattom 75* 

72» 

61% 23-85 

Cartson Leisure 

JKX 08 « Gas 46 

44 

44 5360 

Ramco Energy 

Mdand tod News 210* 

202 

188% 289.59 

Hnrar Qraqi 

Nelson Hurst f 185* 

178Mr 

129% 8359 

Forbes Grot*] 

Nobo Group 140* 

135 

138% 24.78 

Acco 

Rosfcfil 144 

1 34)4 

71 25.78 

SK 

Stfamas Beach KSrt 200* 

ions 

190 46.4 

Organt 

SeafUd Has f 75 

72 

67% 51.63 

Dans Pat 

TLS 135* 

131)4 

130% E&8B 

GE Capital 

Prices in pence unless othenanoe mricated. ‘AS casto otter. §For repeal not afready held, 
f UncondfoonaL “Based on Urchdine prices 22/0/67. §§Shares and cash, t Cash 
Bdamaito. l*) Ma^ng to toon QMQ Brands. 

■ Directors’ share dealings 

Transactions to own companies 
August 11 -IS 1907 


Company 

Sector 

Shores 

VahM No of 

F000 cSractore 

SALES 

Abbey National 

Bank 

2,400 

20 1 

Angerstain Unwtg 

insu 

755°° 

72 1 

Gerrard Group 

OthF 

150.000 

500 1 

Robert Walters pic 

SSer 

2,758508 

8248 6 

Sfebe 

&»g 

30,000 

354 1 

Standard Chartered 

Bank 

35,000 

364 1 

GKN 

EngV 

17,000 

218 1 - 

Sainstxiry (J) pic 

RetF 

221565 

1003 2* 

Tl Group 

Eng 

79,000 

484 1 * 

PURCHASES 

City Centre Rest 

Brew 

12,779 

16 1 

Concentric 

Eng 

50,000 

52 1 

Epwtn Group 

BM&M 

100,000 

221 1 

Freepages Group 

Mdla 

750,000 

28S 1 

Games Workshop 

L&H] 

1 3.000 

75 2 

GEC 

Bee 

11,500 

46 1 

Independent Insu 

Insu 

122,797 

1167 4 

Maunders (John) 

BCon 

29500 

55 1 

Orbis 

SSer 

106543 

39 4 

PhoneLbik 

Mtfla 

65533 

25 1 

Royal Bank of Scot 

Bank 

fOJWO 

©0 t 

Seton Healthcare 

Hlth 

6,000 

26 1 

Tomkins 

DM 

117^74 

387 4 

UK Land 

Prop 

50.000 

55 1 

VDC Pic 

Phrm 

-10.000 

16 1 

Willis Corroon 

Insu 

50,000 

64 1 


Compantes must notify tha Slock Exchange wtthtn five working days at a shore 
totaan fa n by a tfretaor. Thb Sat contains aB transactions (feted and Aim), 
indkJdbg Mdse of options n 8 100 % subsequently sold. wBh a value cw 
SM 0,000- tofawnat fe n released by the Sroefc Exchange. Shares traded are cjtS- 
nary.uSess otoawHse stated. 
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Souck The Inside Track, Edfaflurgh. 0131-473 707Q 


B rian Oft : 

Burtngtcn 

cfs . ■ 

date (T) 

CtandaMn i \ 
Dunedbt Inc Gnriti 
EMngh Ob & Gm 
Bdos * 

Etnsss 

En$sh & Scottish 
BS $ .* 

Renting Qavertuuse 
Etatoch 
Genera) Cable 
Smcftartn . 
taup Tat 
Hafor'.Y.'- 
Handeracn High 
HSghtaai Tflaber? . 
l&S Opttorum Inc 
Ion 'Snoop, 
bnesco Enterprise 
Ire Tsf Guernsey 
Ionics * 

JKXOI&Gss •" 
Johnson Qeanara 
Johnson Fry ’• 
Jupiter Spit 
Mfcnwttec 

Nichols (JN) (Vimto) 
Party 


Otfn 

5pS» 

B&C 

FW 

taTr 

DOE 


KTr 


JM. 

Jun 

Job.' 

Jun 
Jim 
Jrit 
3xi ; 
Jun 
Jurr 
Jrif 
Juo : 


527 (405) 

44 (74) 

.7 ®2. C2B) 

1,100 (580) 
.11500 (8530) 
180 (170) 
379 (413) V. 
43701 fe280l) 
2300 (2500) ;. 
20X3 (1873) 
TI500L (4360) 


025 H . 

- H 

h.. : 

2335 (1.628) 
2.B38 (2390) 
135 (131) 

. H 

- H 

• H • ' r 

035 (035) 

H': .. 


KTr 

Jurrt 

3314 (2724) 

1.45 (140 

Med 

Jun - 

5,iodL (t2jwaq • 

. . ... . :W : . : 

Tele 

Jun 

25400L (12400) 

- M 

Dbt 

^ Jbn 

. . SfiOO P30 ' 

0TB7 (0:45). 

KTr 

JOTTf 

614 (62.7) 

043 (Q43) 


BfeRt 

Kir 

A* 

KTr 

Ofst 

KTr 

Mr 

Teta 


osFn 

KTr 

B&EE 

Ftfl*r 


Jun 

Jutf 

Jon 

.Jrit 

in 

Juit 

Juot 

Jm 

Jun 

Jm 

Jm 

Jurrt 

Jun 

Jm 

Jun 


802500 (648300) 
1473 (129) 

so. m 

11757 (-) 

. 4530 evn» 
175 (1825) 
1043 (903) . 
303001 (13S0L) 
43» (92*) 
8310 (9350) 
.4,710 (1500 ) 
2907 (2633) 

.. 4241 (1310) 
4,190 (3300) 
55» (430? 


- H 

155 (15) 

' Y-. ti: • 
. . (.) 

‘ 2(1 7);.. 

- (-) 

0J5. ' (0729 

- H 

r - h 

3 (23) 

'2 0 '. r * . 

3.62 026) 

- ( 0525 ) . 
2.7 (2.45) 

. .1.8 ’ 


iferry 

DM 

Jun 

4460 (4490 

345 (325) 

Fntmarton - 

Hrefi. 

Jui 

. 2J50 RS20 

V 34 (34) 

Quarto 

Med 

Jui 

521 (1.580 

22 (22) 

RentzM tofSri 

'• SpS* 

Jui 

193400 034400;. 

049 (0.74) 

Rktoantacrs 

Eng 

Jui 

2460 (2^90) 

14 0.4) 

SneriiekHtoeve . 

• fog 

Jun 

. VW (1400 ; 

3.75 (175) 

Sherwood Inti 

SpS* 

Jui 

1430 (710 

14 (14) 


Sbirea Smaftar . . 
Shorco 

Taylor Nelson ..' 
Torday & Carfsle 
Treats • • 
Ulster TV 

Ufra BecKmia 

Wace 

Wek •' ' : 


ktt 
B&C 
Med 
&g 
FdPr . 
Had 
Bog , 
pp&p 

>g 


Jur) 

Jm 

Jm 

Jm 

3n 

3bi 

Jun 

Jm 

Jm 


185 (1762) 
375 (413 
' 5320 (4000) 
613 (574) 
1320 (1310 
3340 (4670) 
8560 (7530) 
56500L (421Q 
27500 H42D0 


1375 (1325) 
1J 0) 

. ' 03 (039) . 

- H . 
13 AS) .. 

23 (235) 

. 2* H 

- 035) 
33< (231) 


(Fjgures K parentheses are for the corresponcing period) Ttvidends are shown 
net pence per share, except where ctheiwse i n dicat ed. Utass. T Net asset vahre 
per shae. X Irish punts and pence. $ 3-morth figures. $ US dates end cents. 
O 24V4-month figures. 4 2^-wsek figLaas. * 3~rmh flaxes. 


The week ahead 

W.H. Smith is back 


WEDNESDAY: Annual 

results from WJL Smith, the 
retailer, are expected to 
show pre-tax profits of £l25m 
compared with losses of 
£194.7m last time. But the 
return to the black is likely 
to be overshadowed by the 
group's continuing search 
for a chief executive follow- 
ing the departure in June of 
Bill Cockburn. 

Waterstone’s. the book- 
seller. is expected to show 
the best increase in profits 
although the retail chain is 
also forecast to show a 
strong recovery. Profits from 
Virgin/Our Price are forecast 
to decline. 


Concentric 


THURSDAY: Ladbroke, the 
hotels and betting group, is 
expected to report a 30 per 
cent rise in interim profits, 
thanks to a sharp improve- 
ment in betting and a buoy- 
ant hotel market Underly- 
ing pre-tax profits are likely 
to rise from £72.8m to 
between £95m and £100m. 

Betting profits will be 
helped by the introduction of 
49s. the numbers game 
against which Camelot oper- 
ator of the National Lottery, 
is taking legal action, 
and the introduction of fruit 
machines into betting shops 
for tbe first time last 
year. 


Share price (pence) 
280 



Directors* dealings 

Concentric purchase 


T here was another 
large purchase at 
Concentric. the 
engineering prod- 
ucts group, where John Tow- 
ers. chief executive bought 
£0,000 shares at l(Wp-ZG5p. 
writes tan Forrest This was 
his third large purchase this 
year «nri it brings his hold- 
ing to 110,000. The shares 
have underperformed the 
market by 55 per cart aver 
the past year. 

D A good set or filial results 
in midweek was followed by 
two large purchases at 
Games Workshop, the toys 
and games retailer. Stephen 


Godber, UK managing direc- 
tor. and Did; Hosfe, finance 
director, bought 13,000 
shares between them at 
5S0p. 

O Largest sells were at Rob- 
ert Walters, the interna- 
tional staff placement group, 
where file entire board bar 
the chairman sold 2.758m 

shares at 299p. Walters, the 

chief executive, led the way 
with 1.9m, although he 
retains 43m. This looks like 
a profit-taking exercise since 
the price has almost trebled 
since flotation a year ago 
and all the directors still 
have large holdings. 


In the Pink 


Sceptics of the world - 
it’s time to unite 

It's easy for investors to over-reach in a typical 
bull market phenomenon. Don’t, says John Train ;■ 


C onsider the case of 
New Jersey. 
Recently, it Coated 
the largest 

long-term US state bond 
Issue ever - almost S3bn 
(ELSbn) - not to refinance 
existing debt, or build 
hospitals or schools, hut to 
buy common stocks. 

Perhaps the state should 
have thought of thi« 
manoeuvre when the 
market was at 1,000 on the 
Dow Jones Industrial 
Average instead of 8300, but 
that is not how things work. 
By the nature of things, 
stocks are unpopular when 
the market has been going 
down. When, they are rising, 
folk rush to buy. 

And never since 1929 has 
the market gone so long 
without a severe reaction, 
or risen as steeply as this. A 
bear market usually comes 
along every 3% years or so 
but, this wing, it will soon 
be seven years - longer 
than the 1923-1929 run. in 
fact 

An overlooked measure of 
investor wHwirfacw is 
mutual fund alwrehoMur 
turnover. A fund is 
supposed to solve your 
diversification custody 
problems, aithnn gh at a 
price. Theoretically, it is a 
very long-term solution. A 
quarter-century ago, 
investors he l d their funds 
for 12V* years on average. 
Today, buffeted by rumours 
and wizard wheezes, the 
holding period is 2K years. 

A dear indication of 
speculative fervour. 

In sum, sentiment is 
about as bullish as it 
gets. 

Tbe objective grounds for 
caution are also strong. 
Some are notorious, notably 
tbe ratio of bond yields to 
stock yields: 43 times - the 
highest ever; the high . 
price/eamings and price to 
hook ratios, and the like. 


{.Contra this reasoning, one 
can argue that the p/e ratios 
are not completely out of 
line historically, considering 
today's low InflaHmn rate, 
and that book wiaana less 
for service and growth 
companies.) 

Here, however, are some 
less familiar negative 
signals. First, for me, comes 
the rhythm of the market. 
Think of houses. . 

Sometimes, prices are low 
and you can buy a house 
more cheaply than you can 
build it. Then prices get 
high and tfs the other way 
around: one does better to 
build. 


that in the 1970s and 
1980s. 

similar ly, households now 
hold a third of all assets in 
stocks, as compared with 
about half that 20 years ago. 
In the latter 1960s, this ratio 
was even higher than now; 
it then collapsed after the 
1974 crash. (On the other 
Trend, there is about 
$1300bn in money funds 
and certificates of deposit 
available theoretically as ' 
potential support for the ' 
market) 

Household, business- and 
government debt stands at 
$l5,D00bn, comparable with . 
the value of all tangible 


A bear market usually 
comes along every 3V£ . 
years or so but, tbis time, 
it will soon be seven 
years - longer than the 
1923-1929 run, in fact . 


In the stock market, a 
much-cited measure of this 
phenomenon is “Tobin's Q n , 
the ratio of companies’ 
prices in the public market 
to (heir replacement cost It 
gets as low as one-third and - 
sometimes goes over 100 per 
cent Never, however, . 
has it been as high 
as now: 13$ per cent. - 
And yet huge new buy-out 
funds are being formed all 
the rimp_ 

. Another objective 
measure - which, to be 
sure, is also partly an 
indicator of sentiment - is 
institutional «wh. Mutual 
funds are holding - their 
lowest cash percentage in 20 
years, while pension funds 
and insurance companies 
have the highest ratio of 
equities to total assets in 
their history: almost 40 per 
cent, compared with half 


assets: very high, although 
growing more slowly npw.- 
AR this debt should be 
. manageable if the economy 
remains strong; but 
recessions do come 
along from time to time. 
And, of course, the high 
levels of stock pricing today 
are based on strong 
earnings, not recession 

earnings. 

So, what does one do? To 
cope with an eventual 
recession, the answer is 
obvious: stocks in general 
will have trouble, perhaps a 
lot of trouble, while bonds 
should do well since they 
offer unusually high real 
returns already. These will 
rise as interest rates 
fan 

Nevertheless, some of 
what I call the “oyster" 
stocks still seem attractive , 
particularly those where the 


p/e ratios . are comparable to 
their growth ratios. (By 
“oyster". I refer, to 
companies such as Gillette. 
Intel and Citicorp: they are 
prodigiously successful 
international competitors, 
so the world is their 
oyster; but it has become a 
much, much bigger oyster 
now.) 

Commentators refer to 
the ‘Targe-cap" (large 
market capitalisation) 
stocks, but thatisnot what 
I mean. Largely because of 
indexing, the large-cap 
stocks have soared. That is 
because a large-cap 
company has hundreds of 
times the index weighting of 
its smaller peers. 

But while the heavy 
industrial companies are 
large-cap, I do not expect 
them to do ’outstandingly 
wen in coming years. 
.Rather, I IAca specialists 
that dominate a rapidly 
expanding niche. 

Here, the arithmetic gets 
camfdicated, but I am 
satisfied that the p/e ratios 
of a number of these issues 
leave th em uriced 
attractively at their likely 
growth rates, taking 
account of present bond 
yields. Obviously, when you 
could get 9per cent in 
top-quality bonds, yon had 
to seek a lower p/e in 
buying a gr ow th stock than 
you do at a 63 pat cent 
bond rate. 

Watch out, though, for a 
typical bull market 
phenomenon. As prices go 
on up, mostly just 
because they have been 
going up, the brokers 
increase their earnings' 
estimates to mat^h. It is 
tempting to over-reach. Be 
sceptical 

■ John Train is ch airm an 
Of Montrose Advisers, 
an investment manager 
in New York City. 
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Q CHASE 


When Ericsson called for 
a 24-hour FX trading desk 



Sweden’s Ericsson tapped Chase's expertise in global 
foreign exchange to effectively manage currency exposmrca 
from its substantial cross-honkr commercial flows. With business, 
activities in rooir than 1 30 coumrtcs.iltb leading gjobal strpplicr 
of telecom equipment calls on the worldwide foreign cacdange 
q p ab fl ak - i of Chase— day and night. 



“Professional management of our foreign exchange flows and currency risks is 
an integral part of the succcssfU devetopmeot of our company Wc took to 
Onse tor their execution strengths, creative ideas including options and a truly' 
global currency czpofaiU^ 5 * . 
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T he world Is full of sur- 
prises. Take, for 
Instance, the strange 
and no doubt terrifying 
experience of Melanie Thomp- 
son. Ms Thompson works on a 
checkout counter at a Co-op 
supermarket in Lancashire. 

One day recently, as she 
stabbed her fingers at the dll, 
totalling up the baked beans, 
heads of cauliflower and strings 
of sausages, die was overcome 
by a peculiar sensation, 

Ms Thompson’s knickers had 
i spontaneously combusted. lmag- 
. ine the commotion as the unfor- 
tunate worker moved to douse 
the flames. She was left with 
scarred buttocks. A fire officer 
was unable to explain the 
incident 

The headlines might talk of 
tumbling stock markets and 
princesses frolicking on Mediter- 
ranean yachts. These lavishly 
told stories pass me by. Instead 
1 head for the few lines at the 
bottom of an inside page that 
tell a more personal story. 
Some call it trivia-, but these 
small details of human existence 
are my obsession. 


True Fiction 


Tallest tales in the shortest stories 


Skip the headlines and scour the littlest items on your paper's inside pages, says Kleran Cooke 


Such tales do not have to be 
comic. Some are tragic. What’s 
Important is that the Imagina- 
tion must be challenged and the 
spirit revived. 

Not long ago. I was lying in 
hospital recuperating from a 
stomach operation. Hidden away 
beneath talk of Bill, Boris. Tony 
and the rest of the gang was an 
item concerning the travails of 
an ttngiteH country publican and 
his famil y. 

The family had decided to go 
on a caravan tour of Prance. At 
the last minute Grandma, 84, 
said she would like to come 
along. 

On arrival at Folkestone it was 
discovered that Granny did not 
have her passport, or any other 
form of identification. TTbe land- 
lord refused to contemplate mak- 


ing the arduous journey back 
down the motorway. 

Granny was told to hop into 
the caravan and hide herself till 
the party had arrived in France. 
On arrival, the caravan door was 
opened and there was Grandma, 
dead. 

The landlord decided to ma ke 
a clean breast of things at the 
local prefecture. The landlord 
bad little French, the prefect no 
English. Some award-winning 
m i min g took place. Prefect and 
family came oat to inspect the 
scene of the crime. 

And there was car, caravan 
and dead granny, gone. The 
story stopped there, but that is 
when the.imagination kicked In. 
The thieves, probably a couple of 
local likely lads, drive off in the 
stolen English car. They drive to 


a forest and discover one very 
cold Granny. 

My obsession can feed off the 
barest of newspaper morsels. 
The other day I spotted a 
three-line item concerning an 
ostrich recovered from a ditch in 
the dead of night in Northern 
Ireland. 

The story was short on detail 
It merely said that the ostrich, 
which had escaped from a farm 
some miles away, was shaken 
but in good form. “Jack Cooke 
[no relation], who came across 
the bird, was treated for 
shock." 

imaging the scene. Our nmn 
Jack has had a skinful in Bran- 
nigans select lounge. He comes 
out into the night air and whis- 
tles bis way along the road 
towards home. He feels content 


with the world. The moon shines 
on the Moume mountains. A 
gentle August wind soughs 
through the beech trees. 

Jack stops to relieve himself 
of a few pounds worth of the 
liquids consumed over the past 
few hours. He momentarily 
shuts his eyes. When he opens 
them he is met by a horrendous 
apparition. 

An object like a giant 
upturned umbrella is walking 
towards him. Claws scratch 
across the tarmacadam. There is 
a low clucking sound. Jack is 
apologising for every sin he has 
ever committed. 

Mercifully, the late bus comes 
round the comer. The ostrich 
and Jack stand frozen In the 
headlights. The passengers, 
many of whom have also been 


sampling the warmth of Bran- 
nigan’s hospitality, collapse in 
helpless laughter. 

Some time ago, 1 became the 
subject of one of these short but 
compelling pieces of news. I was 
to Hull, attending an academic 
discussion on the plight of the 
Sumatran rhinoceros. 

Walking through my hotel 
lobby after a somewhat lengthy 
luncheon, I became entangled in 
a dog lead and fell against a 
heavy velvet curtain. 

Regaining my feet, I noticed a 
bunring smell The dog yapped, a 
woman screamed. People were 
wildly gesticulating at me. After 
a time - it must have been sec- 
onds but felt much longer - I 
noticed a searing sensation on 
my right thigh. My leg was an 
fire. 


It took some time for my 
admittedly rather hazy min d to 
accommodate this fact After all. 
falling down is usually about 
broken bones and bruised flesh, 
not fire. 

I whipped my trousers off and 
danced cm them, more as a reac- 
tion to the pain gripping my 
inner thigh than with any larger 
idea of fire-fighting in mind. 
Meanwhile, the velvet curtain 


was flaming away. 

Mercifully, a wholesale con- 
flagration was averted by the 
prompt action of a passing guest 
(a retired army colonel) who, 
with great presence of mind, 
grabbed a fire extinguisher and 
covered curtain, lobby and me in 
gobs of foam. 

As 1 lay in hospital having my 
thankfully superficial burns 
dressed, a fire officer explained 
that a box of non-safety matches 
in my pocket had, with the farce 
of nay faD, ignited. 

“Fire dance in hotel lobby" 
was the headline on a four-line 
story at the bottom of a page in 
the local newspaper. Discerning 
readers must have had a good 
chuckle. 
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Metropolis 


Drivers on the wheel of ill-fortune 


I obtained my Chinese 
driving permit on Thurs- 
day. By Monday, I had 
been stopped by the police 
four times, fined once, had 
points docked from my licence 
and my car had been towed 
away. 

This, 1 can assure you. has 
nothing to do with the quality of 
my driving and everything to do 
with the zeal of Shanghai's traffic 
police. 

"People here do not have a 
deep understanding of traffic reg- 
ulations. We have a duty to 
improve their traffic awareness 
through a combination of educa- 
tion and severe punishment,*' 
says Wang Bing. 

The Ministry of Public Security 
has nominated Wang as an "Out- 
standing Policeman of the Year" 
for his services to traffic manage- 
ment and Shanghai's municipal 
government has declared him 
one of the "Top Ten Young 
People of the City". Beijing has 
recognised the Yanan Road inter- 
section as ope of the “Top Traffic 
Islands' 1 in China. 

For sis hours a day, he stands 
on what looks like a large red- 
and-white- striped hatbox in the 
middle of Yanan Road and with a 
pair of white gloves, a peaked 


James Harding finds Shanghai’s traffic police resorting to education and severe punishment 


white cap and a whistle, he 
stamps his authority on the local 
pandemonium. In his spare time, 
he does “charity work" ushering 
children across the road to 
school and. on a voluntary basis, 
he teaches the highway code to 
junior high school children. 

But Wang is not starry-eyed 
about the work that remains to 
be done: “Let's face it, there are 
still a lot of traffic jams in Shang- 
hai. The city has developed very 
quickly, there are more and more 
cars but people still do not really 
appreciate the rules and regula- 
tions on traffic." 

A stem telling-off is the stan- 
dard penalty for a wayward 
pedestrian at Yanan Road. But 
for crimes more serious than jay- 
walking, the Shanghai police 
believe in punishment that both 
disciplines and educates the 
offender - namely, a stint on the 
sidewalk directing traffic. 

Cyclists who ride In the bus 
lane - or pedestrians who cross 
the road in the face of oncoming 
traffic - are called over by the 
local police, courteously saluted 
and then criticised. They are 
given a yellow flag with which to 
direct cyclists to remain in the 


cycle lanes and pedestrians to 
stay on the pavements. For ten 
minutes they enforce the law 
they have just contravened. 

In Xiamen, a city on China's 
south east coast that has been 
hailed as an example of modern 
"spiritually civilised" living, not 
least because of its quiet, orderly 
streets, traffic offenders carry the 
flag until they catch another 
transgressor, who must then take 
the flag until he catches the next 
person who breaks the rules. 

What makes Yanan Road such 
a challenging crossroads, accord- 
ing to Wang, is that “there are a 
lot of foreigners around here 
because there are a lot of hotels". 

Educating foreigners Is not 
always easy. “If a foreigner vio- 
lates the traffic regulations - and 
most of the foreigners respect the 
traffic laws.” he lies politely, 
"then at first we salute them, 
then we proceed to explain the 
offence or administer a fine. If 
they do not speak Chinese, then 
we use gestures to explain the 
situation." 

Sign language, though, does 
not always work. 

On my second day behind the 
wheel in China, I stopped at a 


roundabout to change music 
tapes - from John Coltrane (cool, 
but not Chinese driving music) to 
the Jackson Five. 

A policeman knocked on the 
window and barked at me. Being 
in a good mood, and probably 
lifted by Michael Jackson singing 
“I want you back”, I thought he 
was just helpfully directing me 


A stem 
telling-off is 
the standard 
penalty for a 
wayward 
pedestrian 


across the chaotic crossroads. 
But be pulled me over. 

My two companions, an Italian 
banker and an otherwise 
law-abiding Latvian lawyer, 
advised me not to speak any 
Chinese. So when asked for my 
jiaskizhen, I said, in my best 
English: “X left it at home, offi- 
cer.” Same response when asked 
for my huzhaa. And again when 


asked for my jiuliuzhen. He 
waved his hands. I smiled. 

Then, he got ou the radio to the 
station: “Sir, I’ve got a foreigner 
here, who stopped at the intersec- 
tion to change a cassette, block- 
ing the traffic. I’ve pulled him 
over, but he doesn't speak any 
Mandarin. When I ask him for his 
driving licence or passport or res- 
idence permit he just smiles and 
says No! No! No!” 

His superior crackled: “Right, 
well put him on to me, IT handle 
this.” Pause. The young traffic 
cop gingerly buzzed back: “But, 
sir, you don't speak any English 
either." Pause followed by muf- 
fled recriminations followed by 
gestures waving me on my way. 

The traffic police had their 
revenge within 12 hours. Lost in 
Shanghai, but reeling cocky - the 
Jacksons were still in the stereo 
- I made a U-turn on a three-lane 
highway, swinging into a bicycle 
lane and a fine. There are 5,800 
traffic police on the beat in 
Shanghai and, to keep you on 
your toes, hundreds of traffic cop 
mannequins on the surrounding 
highways, so if you break the 
rules you are likely to get caught, 
or at least feel guilty. 


As the policeman explained 
(with hand signals) my error and 
wrote out the Yn5 (40p) ticket, a 
crowd gathered round: “You've 
been fined. You have to go to the 
police station. To pay the fine!" I 
thanked them for the extra edu- 
cation. 

That afternoon, I was stopped 
for talking on a mobile phone 
while driving. In the early even- 
ing, I was stopped for no obvious 
reason at all 

By dinner time, I was wary. I 
parked on the corner of a street 
and. being a know-nothing, I 
asked a policeman if I could park 
there and be said "yes". When I 
returned an hour later the car 
was gone. So I went to the same 
policeman, Mir Huang, and asked 
him where my car was. He said it 
had probably been towed away. 
So, off to the compound to argue 
my case. 

What the Suzhou Creek car 
compound did not know is that 1 
come from a family of frustrated 
barristers. In the Marylebone 
Road magistrates court, my 
father, a doctor, has fought and 
lost - with dignity - repeatedly 
unjust aprt indefensible parking 
tickets in central London. 


So when the Suzhou traffic 
police wanted to fine me for park- 
ing in the wrong place, I started 
softly but firmly and rounded off 
my peroration with a slavish 
appeal to national pride: “If you 
went to London and were told by 
a policeman that it was OK to 
park somewhere and then 
another policeman said it was 
not and they towed your car 
away and wanted to fine you, 
what would you think of Lon- 
don?" 

They went into a huddle, 
shouted at each other, and if not 
actually apologised, handed back 
my driving licence gruffly. A 
little free education in return. 

2 doubt 1 would have got off so 
lightly with Wang. He and his 
colleagues at the Yanan Road 
intersection, believe in raising the 
rate of fines. 

What they are more ambiva- 
lent about is traffic lights. Os the 
one hand, they say. "Traffic 
lights should be respected as part 
of the traffic law." On the other, 
they know that in the future 
"when people have a stronger 
sense of the rules of the road, 
they will need fewer and fewer 
traffic police; and more intersec- 
tions will just have traffic 
lights". 


T he name of the Old 

Success Inn is the only 
clue left to a great story. 
The pub is close to 
Land’s End in a small village 
called Sennen Cove, where 
success came from the sea. 

Each year, the fishermen 
rowed their boat (The Queen of 
the Sea) and trailed a sein net 
across the bay. To ward off bad 
luck, the women were locked 
indoors. Good luck was a net 
beached on the sand bursting 
with pilchards, and the men were 
paid in tokens redeemable at the 
village inn, owned by the 
pilchard company. 

The pub name has seen better 
days. The homegrown history 
behind local nomenclature has 
been lost to modem marketing 
and placeless, odouriese, 
humourless and tactless titles. 
Communities have been 
lumbered with Jame jokes - the 
Frog and Radiator or The Loads'a 
Money - while others feature 
fish, rats and parrots, and slugs 
and lettuce in surreally crass 
combinations. 

How long before the 
imaginations of brewery 
executives and their PR helpers 
spawn the Mouse and Modem? 
They are already flirting with the 


Arcadia 


Problems of the made-up moniker 


Jim Kelly considers the best and worst in the business of place-naming 


foul The Merchant Banker is an 
open invitation to Cockney 
rhyming slang - a lame joke on 
first hearing becomes a small but 
permanent monument to bad 
taste. 

The problem with the made-up 
moniker is that It will never be 
as good as the genuine article 
rooted in rural tradition - names 
emerging from the processes 
which bring together place, time 
and language. It is not just about 
the placement of a pub or town; 
individual identity is at stake. 

We have to admit that we have 
lost our feel for the poetry of 
place.' No one can cross the 
Mersey without realising that 
Liverpool is a descriptive gem. 
The colour of the water in the 
historic “pool" could not be 
closer to that of fresh liver. 

Too many new names suffer 
from wishful thinking. The 

American west is littered with 


good intentions - from Paradise 
to Paris. We also uproot and 
transport names: there are 14 
Oxfords in the US alone, with no 
Ox to cross and no need for a 
ford. 

The problem is that the 
naming of places is not taken 
seriously enough. A Whitehall 
spokesman, when asked to set 
out the legislative framework for 
place-naming says: “That's an 
unusual request - I’m sure 
someone somewhere is 
responsible for it." 

In fact, the person who builds a 
new street has the right to name 
it - bur must give notice to the 
local authority under the Public 
Health Act 1825. The council then 
has a month to object. Disputes 
can go to a magistrates court. 

Many councils take their duties 
seriously. East Cambridgeshire 
District Council based in the 
cathedral city of Ely, has a code 


of practice on how to name 
streets. 

The code spells out the 
functional importance of names. 
"It’s not just the postman who 
needs properly identified streets," 
says Bryan Housden. building 
control manager. The emergency 
services rely on unambiguous 
name s, legal transactions on 
official addresses, and trucks and 
vans need clear signs for 
deliveries. 

Ely trawls widely for local 
knowledge. "We like to see local 
names - names Important to the 
community. Otherwise we could 
be faced with WUnpey Way every 
time." 

But in the suburban fringes 
and new towns, names can be 
poorly thought out The last 
resort is The Avenue or The 
Crescent Developers - if left 
unchecked - pick promotional 
names to sell property which are 


dull to live with. Flocks of birds. 
Lake District beauty spots, prime 
ministers and ducks are favourite 
devices. 

So wbat can be done? Local 
councils need to use their veto 
more often. They could form 
naming sub-committees with 
coopted members from the local 
history society, literary society, a 
local geologist and specialists In 
flora and fauna. Social services 
and the churches could put 
forward the names of citizens 
worthy of street credibility. 

Namers should be encouraged 
to leave behind Street, Road, 
Avenue, Lane and all the rest 
(East Cambs’ code lists 40 
suffixes). Some of the best street 
names need none of these - 
Marlborough's Treacle Bony is 
named after the toffee apples sold 
en route to the fair. 

Good new names do not have 
to be pretty and councils should 


be encouraged to stick with the 
historical, even if U is 
unflattering. Three Hols, north 
of Ely, commemorates the . 
original bridge with three arches 
which crossed the local 
waterway. Cambridgeshire also 
boasts a Piddle, Yelling, Ugley 
and a host of evocative fens - 
Including Grunty and Black. 

James Hopkins, wawag tri g 
director of Hanson Land, has 
been trying to find a name for - 
the new town being built south of 
Peterborough which eventually 
will house 13,000 people. . 

He needs to name up to 200 
streets. The site was called The 
Brickpits - the historic home of 
the London Brick Company. 
Hopkins wanted to leave behind - 
images of day pits and 
dereliction and to resist 
"developese". The operating ' 
name was Peterborough 
Southern Township. One wag 


suggested following the logic of 
Soweto (South western township) 
by calling it Peseto. 

"We needed it to be simple, 
short, and easy to spell - and 
easy to suffix and prefix,” says 
Hopkins. The eventual choice - 
Hampton - was invented to fit 
this bill Since then, Hopkins has 
gone back to the old Add rolls to 
find place names, such as 
Serpentine Greco. He gays that 
naming could be better 
organised. “I don't think it is 
taken seriously enough. People 
head for simplistic imagery.” 

Old street names provide 
priceless dues to our history. 
Unless we take care with new 
names, they will hold nothing for 
theftitime. ; 

We could run' competitions, 
knowing that some answers will 
inevitably be awful Hanson Land 
did that at Peterborough. and 
some suggestions, were 
thoughtful - Norman Gate 
reflected local history - and 
others were more the stuff of the 
modem pub moniker, including 
the disturbing Wayne and Tracy 
City. 
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